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CHAPTER XLVn. 

ELECTION ROW BABEL — ^THE BEGINNING AND THE END 

OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

TX7ILLC0MBE was excited. He shouted and gesticu- 
• lated foaming at the mouth, amid a Babel of 
sounds from the gentlemen on the polling-booth and the 
crowd before it. He hoped the people would hear him 
— (" Bah, bah ; down with the wool-comber ; go and 
shear the hogs ; he's at it naw, and gets more den than 
wool"); false accusations of an interested traitor and 
enemy — (" Pitch it into him, Simon, give it strong ; ah, 
that's ony a little go, man ; you're givin' us fustian for 
woollen, Simon, that's not fair, come play t' honourable 
naw when we've made you a M.P. man.") He insisted upon 
being heard and permitted to rebut the — (" Ha, ha, ha ! 
he insists upon being heard ; you're hard enough already, 
Simon — in t' heart, I mean. Dost want a victim or two 
to Moloch, old boy — shouldst like a nice fat chilt, or 
wouldst have a boy to send through t' fire ? thou'lt make 
hondred per cent, on its wages, man ; that'll please thee, 
Simon. Hurra — ^bah ") — ^unjust on their part as well as 
dishonourable on his. (Ha, ha, ha ! bah ! and a thou- 
sand discordant sounds.) 

All this while the Borough Reeve was attempting to 
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persuade Mr. Willcombe to retire and leave the matter in 
the hands of the people, who were not to be permanently 
aflfected in their opinions by a clap-trap oration from a 
hustings. But Simon resisted his solicitations for several 
minutes, attempting in vain to secure a hearing for his 
rejoinder. His opponents were determined that he should 
not be heard, and the agitation and confusion which the 
controversy occasioned in the crowd afforded an excellent 
opportunity for some mischievous young sprigs of the 
landed interest for playing some pranks which they had 
evidently contemplated and provided for. 

An old woman was at hand, apparently by accident, 
with a basket of eggs. She pressed as far into the crowd 
as regard for the safety of her precious cargo would per- 
mit. She scolded loudly every one that pushed her, 
and seemed loaded with curses for any unfortunate wight 
who jostled her person or hustled her basket. But still 
she kept her eye on certain persons, who occasionally 
also gave her a look of recognition over the shoulder. 
When the row was fairly begun and the confusion at its 
height, she was surrounded by a swell of customers. Her 
eggs were disposed of in the twinkling of an eye, such an 
eye as that of the angel which Mahomet met, which was 
several miles long and proportionately broad, and the 
weapons of offensive warfare were as rapidly distributed 
amongst the crowd of politicians. She had higgled con- 
siderably about the sale of them, for one of the youths 
had very inconsiderately offered her double prices for the 
rotten ones, and she was evidently disposed to maintain 
and prove upon oath that they were all rotten together, 
when another, with more money than brains, in order to 
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prevent delay, offered her at once five shiUings for the lot, 
and generously distributed them amongst all who were 
willing to accept them. In one minute after that a volley 
of eggs was discharged at poor Simon, who received one 
in his hat, another in his breast, which gave an additional 
gilding to his studs, and a third came down on a thick, 
well-matted head of hair, and some exploded on the crown 
of his head. The other gentlemen caught by accident what 
perhaps was intended for Simon. But some young men 
had evidently distributed some of their eggs amongst the 
popular or Liberal party, for scarcely had Willcombe 
received his share of the testimonial when Gloss felt his 
hat knocked off his head with one bomb- shell and his ear 
squashed with another as he stooped down to lift his sable 
helmet. 

This attack, which was all the work of half a minute, 
raised a most inordinate shout of laughter from the crowd. 
There was evidently no personal injury inflicted, it was 
merely a squash ; and Benjamin, in particular, admired 
from a distance the transference of the popular honours 
from himself to Willcombe, — ^honours which he had so 
lately unwittingly but jocularly resigned to the popular 
candidate, without the idea of their being so speedily and 
80 copiously conferred. The Borough Reeve, however, was 
not so easily amused. To him it was a grave and serious 
matter — ^he felt his dignity insulted. He pushed forward 
to the edge of the platform, he bounced and reddened, and 
he threatened something about rural police and London 
police in plain clothing, and prosecution, and the majesty 
of the law ; but the uproar was so deafening to all parti- 
cular sounds, especially those of eloquence, that he might 
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just as well have talked to a mill-hopper. Whilst the 
Borough Reeve was addressing the crowd, a person near 
the hustings was ohserved to hoist a cross with a huge bill 
attached to it on which was printed in very large capital 
letters " The Tower of Babel." The uproar of laughter 
which immediately followed its elevation was overwhelm- 
ing. The Reeve was not aware of its real import ; he at 
first imagined that he himself was the object of the sport, 
and he looked around and examined his attire to see if it 
was not besmeared with some of the contents of the 
poultry eggs with which the Spindletonians had repaid 
the honourable gentlemen for the goo%e eggs which they 
had laid in the washing-tubs and beer-mugs of the worthy 
electors' far worthier halves. But it only amused the 
crowd the more when they saw his astonishment and the 
object of his research. His looks betrayed his thoughts 
more ludicrously than words could have expressed them, 
and at last he saw that he was thoroughly discomfited by 
the pure moral force of ridicule, and he retired abashed 
from the scene of confusion. 

He had no sooner retired than a dirty, vagabond-look- 
ing fellow clambered up the corner of the hustings, and 
raising his stentorian voice aloud like the voice of a donkey 
he exclaimed — " Three brays for the Tory ! *' He then 
stretched out his neck and opened his voracious maw, and 
uttered a soimd which might have piqued the vanity even 
of a jackass to have heard. It was admirably accom- 
panied by a thousand throats, and " one bray more " com- 
pleted the parting salutation as Gloss descended firom the 
hustings and retired with his friends. The discordant 
toasi-master having succeeded so well attempted three 
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more for the Prime Minister, and was just in the midst of 
his hoarse and ungraceful performance, when he was 
pulled down from his elevation and cuffed into ob- 
scurity. 

" Babel ! " said Benjamin, "I am pretty far east now ; I 
wonder how far Edward has got. But no ! this is Hellah. 
They have built a small toWn on the ruins of Babel, and 
with the bricks thereof, and called it Hell-ah — a most 
appropriate name. I wonder if Edward will go to 
HeUah?'' 

Saying this a gentleman touched him on the shoulder 
and asked him if that purse was his, holding one out. At 
the same time he held a little urchin by the cuff of the 
jacket as the identical criminal caught in the fact. Ben- 
jamin recognised the purse, and took charge of the boy, 
wondering at the same time how he had accomplished the 
feat so expertly, for he had not even felt the nibbling of 
his fingers. 

"How did you do it?'' said Benjamin, curious to 
understand the process. 

The urchin, crying and begging for mercy, held out his 
five fingers all drawn together like the door of a rat-trap, 
and said — 

" Five aQs ! " 

" Five alls ! '* said Benjamin, smiling, " I'm haunted by 
five alls wherever I go. But come, my boy," for he was 
moved by the tears and candid confession of the lad, "why 
did you do so wicked a thing ? " 

" Because ah ain't got no wark ; ah was Bill Treddle's 
piecer afore the strike, and then they got new mules 'at 
go athout spinners or piecers. So me and Bill Treddle 
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are both thrown out, and mother's ill a-bed and fayther's 
dead, an' ah dan't knaw what to do." 

" So you determined to take what belongs to others by 
imlawful meaas ?" 

" They takes what belongs to me as well. Ah warked 
in factory for two years, and naw they've put a mule in my 
place that neither eats nor drinks, an' warks athout wage. 
So they turn me off; and Bill Treddle says if warld turns 
me off, what can I do but turn warld off ? But them as 
wins nabs, and them as loses naps the teaze — ^millins both." 

" What do you mean by napping the teaze ? " 

" Scratted — that's what ah mean — ^the jail doctor's cure 
for foglin' and miUin'." 

" Foglin' and millin' ! I am no wiser than I was." 

"Yy, stealin' and robbin' — that's what ah mean," 
said the urchin, plucking up his courage. 

" I suspect you are a bad boy, or you would not have 
found such language. Nothing betrays a person's cha- 
racter sooner than his tongue. I was disposed to be 
favourable to you at first ; but now that you have shown 
yourself a proficient in slang, I have lost faith in you. 
Will you take me to your mother's house ?" 

" Yes, you may coom if you like, ony ye promise to let 
me off, if it's true what ah told you." 

" I certainly will, and pay you in advance too." 

So saying he let go his hold of the thief, who no 
sooner felt himself free, than, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to escape, took to his heels instinctively ; then, 
suddenly turning round, and observing Benjamin standing 
staring after him with a look of astonishment, the little 
rascal made the door of the rat-trap once more with his 
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five fingers, then lie put the thumb of his right hand to his 
nose, and stretched out his four fingers after the model of 
a four-pronged fork ; then, making a few capers with his 
feet, he wheeled round and vanished amongst the crowd. 

"Doomed !'' said Benjamin; "a predestinated thief! 
I should like to know the precise date of his birth, 
merely to consult old Benbow upon it, and try his skill. 
For as yet astrology with me is merely a matter of faith, 
not of demonstration ; but so is everything else. I live 
by faith more than by evidence. "Well, but this little 
thief! If he be really doomed by an irresistible power 
to this sort of life, there must be some great abstract or 
general good in theft as one of the powers that be. Theft 
is a principle that is susceptible of refinement to an inde- 
finite or infinite extent, but is itself indestructible. Every 
principle is for ever, and is good in the absolute, however 
evil in the relative. The duty of society is merely to 
refine the principle of theft, not to destroy it. "Will the 
lawyers assent to that ? 

" My friend Tyria is a thief, and boasts of it too. He 
lowers the ftinds by his cunning, and buys in, and raises 
them again, and sells out. Sidonia and he are expert 
pickpockets. But 'they do it legitimately. So do the 
Arabs when they plunder a caravan. The desert is theirs, 
and plunder is the law of the land. That which is legal 
is not wrong. How do Tyria and Sidonia accomplish the 
feats which thus fill their coffers at the expense of the 
simple and the unfortunate ? By their five-alls — just as 
fogling and milling are done. At the great day of account 
I wonder which will be considered the most legitimate— 
the Arab system, the Tyrian and Sidonian system, the 
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attorney system, the wholesale and retail system, the 
baronial system, or the fogling system ? We shall see 
when we are all called to the bar. 

" Yes ; but the use of theft ! What is the use or the 
mystery of it? Great is the mystery of theft. The 
greatest of men died between two thieves, departed this 
life in the company of thieves, and promised to come 
again as a thief. 'Behold I come as a thief.' Is there, 
then, no mystery in theft when it is so intimately con- 
nected with the greatest of men ? — ^when even our heroes 
of war are thieves, and the founders of our great families 
the chosen companions and accomplices of thieves ? What 
was William the Conqueror but a thief ? and his Norman 
barons were they not all thieves? They came here as 
thieves, and founded a race of nobles. Thieves must be 
great men if they are only great thieves. And the 
greatest of all Coming Men is He who will steal the world 
and establish His law therein. He comes as a thief to 
take from whom He will and give to whom He will. 

*' As for the use of theft without the mystery of it, it 
is very evident that without theft there would be less 
prudence and order in society. Almost all our private 
arrangements have regard more or less to the prevention 
of theft, and these private arrangements become the 
source of order by which the rights of individuals are 
defined and maintained. It is therefore a useful stimu- 
lant to society, though in itself an evil. It is also ab- 
stractly an act of justice, for the poor are grievously 
wronged by the rich, deprived of that to which they have 
a natural right, and oppressed by burdens which the rich 
do not feel, and from which they claim even an hereditary 
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exemption. Reaction is as natural in such circumstances 
as striking when you are struck ; and though it be wrong 
for any individual to avenge himself by an act of theft, 
yet theft in the aggregate is a just and righteous reaction 
of the oppressed upon the oppressor, and must last as long 
as oppression lasts. It is merely the result of the treat- 
ment which the poor receive from the rich. It is the rich 
themselves who keep up the necessity for thieving. They 
appropriate fortunately ; the thief, being deserted by for- 
tune, has no other resource left but to appropriate unfor- 
tunately. The rich man worships the fickle goddess, who, 
imder his influence, deserts the poor ; and the former, 
having robbed under protection of law, has but little to 
complain of if he loses a pocket-handkerchief occasionally 
without law. Indeed, he is* all the better for it ; for it 
teaches him to keep it modestly concealed, and not flaunt 
about with it half-way out of his pocket. Moreover, theft 
supports lawyers, who are learned men, and it is the 
principal source of law itself, for law and legislation are 
chiefly designed for the protection of property, which, 
without theft, would need no protection. Indeed, it would 
be no difficult matter to prove that civilisation itself 
originated with theft, and receives its principal momentum 
from it. The first man who enclosed a garden did * so be- 
cause he had a thief in his eye. 

"What will become of us when we put an end to 
theft P The God of this world will never permit us to 
annihilate the principle, and eternal justice will preserve 
it, even in its coarse and offensive form, so long as avarice, 
covetousness, and selfishness prevail in the commercial 
affairs of mankind." 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



EVA AND MINERVA. 



T\7E must now request the reader to return with us 
to London, and take a seat for a little while in 
Senior's drawing-room. There he will find Eva sitting 
very contentedly in an armchair, and a young female 
artiste engaged in painting her likeness. The artist her- 
self is a very beautiful girl,' somewhat taller than Eva, 
but a little fairer in complexion. Her eye is also larger 
in the pupil, and seems to be better adapted for bearing 
the light, being able to receive a larger amount without 
contraction or collapse. Her person seems firm, her flesh 
solid, smooth, and delicate ; her fingers exquisitely clean 
and elegant in form ; her dress plain but chaste in colour, 
rich in quality, and fashionable in make. She is both 
talking and working, and hand and tongue are as busy as 
if they were rivalling one another. Eva calls her by the 
name of Minerva, sometimes Minnie ; and the two girls 
seem to be as fond of one another as if they were of two 
opposite sexes. 

" Well, I don't know," says Minerva, " but I often 
think that I should not like to go even to heaven itself if 
there were no pictures or statues there— I am so fond of 
images ; I adore them, I could sit and look at an Apollo 
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or a Yenus for hours without even winking ; and a heauti- 
ful, well-drawn, well-painted representation of the human 
body, male or female, is so fascinating to my senses, that 
whenever I encounter one of them in a gallery or an 
exhibition, which is but rarely, I look about for a chair 
immediately, and sit down before it, and go into a. trance 
on the spot ; I don't fall into one, mind, I walk into it 
most deliberately, in a sitting posture." 

" Then you don't require a kind friend behind you to 
receive you in her arms on the occasion P " said Eva. 

" That would only bring me out of my trance, by means 
of a rival feeling of the mystic sense of touch. No, no ; 
a chair is the best friend on such an occ^pion. The wooden 
block is not only insensitive itself, but it has the faculty 
of producing insensitiveness in others. The dear block! 
how quietly it leaves one alone to one's thoughts! 
What a blessed invention wood is ! But what I was 
going to say to you, Eva, is this, that if there had been no 
idolaters there would* have been no fine arts, and no civi- 
lisation. The Jews were forbidden to make images and 
pictures, and those who adhere most closely to the Jewish 
idea — ^I mean the Protestants, and especially the Scotch 
Calvinists — are the most rude, and unpolished, and un- 
romantic of Christian nations. The old Greeks and 
modern Romans are the nurses of the fine arts. I cannot, 
therefore, see that idolatry is positively bad ; it is one of 
the parents of civilisation at least." 

" And who is the other parent P " said Eva. " I suppose 
the other must be the apostle, as the two sexes are apostles 
of each other." 

" Well, be it so ; that's just what I was thinking. 
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"Well, let us see if we can make it out with our two heads. 
If my head be as perfect as yours we shall make some- 
thing of it, for what with the original and my own repre- 
sentation of it, in which I think I have met with more 
than my usual success, I am quite fascinated ; I feel such 
a spell upon me, that even a chain could not bind me more 
powerfiiUy to the spot. Suppose idolatry to be the mother 
of our civilisation, then the no-idolatry of your paternal 
ancestors must be the father. Is not that right ? " 

"It must be so," said Eva ; "we — ^I mean Jews- — were 
forbidden to be idolaters, just as men were forbidden to 
wear women's clothes. But the Gentiles were not for- 
bidden ; it was o»dained amongst them by Providence, I 
suppose ; I don't know." 

" There can be no doubt of it ; it was found fault with 
in the hearing of the Jews only to keep the Jews out of 
it ; but not in the hearing of the Gentiles, to bring the 
Gentiles out of it. That was not intended. Grecian 
idolatry was the cradle of the fine arts. When did the 
Jews ever study one of the arts, or lend their aid to 
the cultivatton of taste in any respect whatever? A 
learned author, whose name I forget, — it was Higgins, 
or at least it was a name something like that surely, — 
remarks, that wherever the feminine principle or Deity 
is worshipped, there is idolatry, and where it is not 
worshipped there is no idolatry. The feminine principle 
is Nature, which is visible, and has form or shape like a 
statue or picture. Therefore, we Catholics of the Roman 
Church, who worship the Virgin, the queen of heaven, 
besides saints and saintesses, keep up the Gentile system ; 
whilst Protestants, who do not worship a feminine prin- 
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ciple at all, have abandoned images entirely. They are, 
therefore, more like Jews than we are. Our church is 
evidently Gentile; but then the Gentiles were received 
into the church, not to become Jews, certainly, nor to 
submit to any law whatever, but that of discretion or 
propriety." 

" But then does not St. Paul forbid the Gentile Chris- 
tians to worship the idols, or even to eat the meat that 
was offered to them ? '^ said Eva, inquiringly. 

" Oh, those were the old gods, not the saints. The gods 
were all discharged, but the Gentile principle was not dis- 
charged ; it was merely Christianized ; if not, what was 
the use of putting an end to the Jewish law and scatter- 
ing the Jews ? Gentilism was merely Christianized or 
adopted by the church, and therefore they took the Pan- 
theon of Rome that was filled with images of the gods, 
and filled it with images of the saints, and the brazen 
statue of Jupiter was cast anew into the image of St. 
Peter, the Jew Peter. I have kissed his toe. This was 
Christianizing Gentilism.'' 

" And then Protestantism is merely the Christianizing 
of Jewism ? " said Eva, " for the Protestants have adopted 
the Jewish principles of worship and banished all idols 
from the churches. If so. Protestantism must be more 
closely allied to Jewism than Catholicism is ; and I have 
often heard my uncle say that none but Protestant mis- 
sionaries can succeed amongst the great body of the Jews 
and Mahometans." 

"Perfectly right; it is a step back towards Jewism. 
Kome is the great centre of Gentile, pure Gentile Chris- 
tianity, and I am a Gentile, heart and soul. But still, I 
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l>clievo Protestantism to be an important portion of the 
universal church, though I believe, at the same time, that 
civilisation would have suffered severely if all Christendom 
had become Protestant. What was to be made Protestant 
was made so at once, and the proportion has never been 
altered since. The change was indispensable for the pro- 
gress of science and liberty. I cannot agree with those 
bigoted Catholics who deny this. I belong to Catholic- 
ism, but I have taken the communion in a Protestant 
church. The day will come when both will be imited. 
But I agree with your uncle, that something new must be 
taught to both to accompb'sh this, for one can never be 
suffered to triumph over the other, they are both too 
great. Besides, they are legitimised by Providence, for 
every religion that is politically established has a provi- 
dential misHioTi, and therefore something to teach which 
can never b(j loHt." 

'* Ho W(j III UHt just remain as we are till something better 
(join<!H,*' Wiid Kva. *' It is useless going out of one church 
into anoili(5r in order to find greater truth or greater 
goi-Kl — I am convinced of that." 

'* Well, we agree," said Minerva ; " and having settled 
that subject, lot us talk about something else ; let us take 
our favourite subject — the two gentlemen. Any more 
letters from Edward or Benjamin ? " 

" Not since yesterday, when you asked that question." 

"I suspect I shall ask it every day," said Minerva, 
" and if I don't it will be from pure shame, and not from 
forgetfulness, I assure you, for your description of the 
youths has so deeply interested me that I think of them 
night and day. I am almost afraid that I am in love with 
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both of them. Only think of one of them turning Jew 
and Joanna and wearing his beard, and the other turning 
Arab and wearing his beard also, the one in the East, the 
other in the West, and each unconscious of what the other 
is doing." 

" It is quite romantic," said Eva ; " and then my dear 
uncle steering both vessels by the light of his mind and 
the heat of his enthusiasm ; for they are now both fol- 
lowing to the letter the advice that he has given them. 
He has promised to read the letters to us to-day which he 
has received from Edward. You have already heard 
Benjamin's." 

" Oh, I shall be delighted. I wish he would come. 
Where is he now ? " 

" He is in his own room. He shall be here by-and-by, 
never fear. He loves us both too well to forget. I have 
abundant evidence of his love for myself, and I am sure he 
could not help loving you even if he would. You can 
hold him captive like a prisoner of war. I am almost 
jealous of you." 

" Oh, then I must make myself less agreeable to him, 
in order to cure you," said Minerva. 

"Wait a little," said Eva, "until you see the scowl 
upon my countenance." 

" Well, I shall take your advice. Here he comes." 

It was Senior ; the same as ever — white waistcoat and 
all scrupulously clean, but simple and unaffected. 

"Well, fair ones," said he, "not yet tired of looking at 
one another?" 

"Not yet," said Minerva. "There are too many 
beauties to discover in the object of my contemplation at 
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least. I have not done with my naked eye inyeetigation 

yet." 

" And when you have," said Senior, " what comes after 
that ? " 

" Why, the microscope, to he sure," said Eva, laughing : 
" after taking a general view of me, she means to examine 
me inch by inch with a microscope." 

" First with a magnifying power of ten," said Minerva, 
" then of a hundred, then of a thousand, and so on for 
ever. There is to be no end of the analysis until we 
come to the particles of light, and even these I shall split 
in halves if I can to see what is inside of them." 

" Well, you will make a great discovery if you can 
split open a particle of light, and reveal the little spirit 
lamp that bums within it," said Senior. " But even then 
you will have to analyze the lamp, the material, the wick, 
and the spirit, and over and above the machinery that 
makes it move at the rate of twelve millions of miles per 
minute. Moreover, the difficulty will be to make it 
stand still to be examined, and then, again, the lamp goes 
out as soon as the machine stops." 

" Oh, I shall do it all in my eye," said Minerva, "just 
as you have done it now. I can fly as fast as it. I 
shall take my seat on a sunbeam, and travel along 
with it." 

" That's the way," said Senior ; " that's the way, young 
woman. The spirit can do anything when it leaves the 
body. But now I have something more grossly material 
to engage your attention. I suppose I shall not give any 
inte'rruption to your labours whilst I read Edward's 
letters." 
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" Oh, dear no. I shall dab away at the trees in the 
background ; I cannot do any mischief there ; or I can 
use a little magilp or gumption for the dress or fore- 
ground. That is done almost mechanically, now that I 
have saturated both with colour." 

Senior then seating himself in a reclining posture on 
one of the sofas, read aloud to the two young ladies the 
following letters from Edward : — 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

A VISIT TO MOUNT SINAI. 

From Edward to Senior. 

Jerusalem, 

T HAVE at last arrived in safety within the walls of the 
"■- Holy City, and am as comfortably lodged as a civilisS 
can expect to be in a barbarous land, amongst a race of 
men who are really worse than savages, because they are 
debased by the spirit of bigotry, of which the pure savage 
is perfectly innocent. 

I have encountered many dangers since I left Grand 
Cairo. I have followed the track of the Israelites in the 
"Wilderness, with the exception of crossing the Red Sea 
on dry land, and a few retrograde movements, which we 
always carefully avoided ; and have now my mind com- 
pletely filled with images of rocks and deserts, wadis or 
valleys and wells, camels and tents, grottoes and tombs, 
ruins and desolations. It is in very deed the land of the 
curse that I have been perambulating — the Ire-land, the 
mother of the Church, the source of European civilisation, 
the fatherland of theology, literature, science, and the arts. 
What a horrid commencement we have all had, to be sure ! 

I was very fortunate in meeting at Cairo with a party 
of young Englishmen, barring a Scotchman, and an Irish- 
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man who was my fellow-student at Oxford. They were 
bent on prosecuting the same journey as myself; and 
having made all the necessary preparations, such as hiring 
of servants and camels, and laying in a stock of provi- 
sions, cordials, medicines, and other pre-requisites, we 
started for Suez in the month of February. Our caravan, 
or kafilah, amounts to a formidable battalion of nineteen 
men and fifty camels. Nearly one-half of the camels 
were loaded with tents, provisions, water, and other indis- 
pensables ; the rest were honoured with our luggage, and 
not unfrequently with our sacred persons, though I must 
confess that walking to me is much more agreeable than 
rocking backwards and forwards on a camel's back at the 
rate of two or three miles an hour. 

From Suez we travelled slowly and thoughtfully along 
through the wadis or valleys, which begin at the wells of 
Moses and rise gradually upwards some thousands of feet 
till you come to Mount Sinai — a howling wilderness all 
the way. Somewhere about the wells of Moses the Israel- 
ites crossed the Red Sea on dry land. Nobody knows 
where. Some say it was at Suez, on the sand when the 
tide was low ! thus making nothing of it at all ; and 
others say at Wadi Tawarik, a few miles farther up, 
where a miracle would be indispensable. For my part I 
am all for the miracle ; I do not like to blow it ojff like 
shallow water on the sand. I hate rationalism ; give me 
the genuine wonder, the waters standing up on each side 
as a wall, and leaving a clear, dry passage on the bottom 
of the deep. If this was not the fact, then it is all a piece 
of imposition together. The next thing of course will be 
an attempt to prove that the thunderings on Sinai were 
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• 

nothing else than an exhibition of fire-works on Moses' 
birth- day — squibs, Roman candles, and sky-rockets. 
Better deny it altogether, or make it an allegory, which 
is, at least, respectable. 

Wells are most delicious things in the desert ; I never 
enjoyed the luxury of a well so much. As for the camel, 
it carries its well along with it. But we unfortunate, ill- 
constructed animals of the human race, are not at all 
adapted by nature for travelling in the wadis without 
loads of skin water-bags, which we must always re- 
plenish every day or two at some of the springs. The 
springs are therefore well marked ; they are the inns 
and public-houses to which travellers look forward 
for a renewal of their strength and a revival of their 
spirits. 

Though little more than two hundred nules, we took 
twelve days to travel to Mount Sinai, if it was Mount 
Sinai, which I merely take for granted, for everything 
I find is doubted nowadays. I should not wonder if, ere 
long, some ingenious traveller will suggest a doubt 
whether this be really the city of Jerusalem whence I 
now address you. I have my own doubts about most of 
the particulars told me, and by the Baconian system of 
induction, which ascends from particulars to generals, 
there is a sort of probability that, having once begun to 
doubt about the parts, I may at last conclude by doubting 
of the whole, and going out in search of the real site of 
Jerusalem amongst the dwellings of the dragons— I mean 
the lizards which are very abundant hereabouts, and were 
pointed out to me at Petra by my friend Biagham, an 
English clergyman, who was one of our party, as a striking 
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fulfilment of the truth of prophecy, which says " It shall 
become a habitation for dragons." 

The mountains of Sin — I mean the SInaitic mountains 
— are red Hke flesh (horseflesh I mean, or cats' meat), and 
consist in general of a primitive granite, a solid founda- 
tion to rest upon, the basis of the earth, and therefore a 
very suitable basis for civilisation. This idea struck me 
forcibly as I was riding on my camel one day in solitary 
contemplation. It seemed to come like an inspiration 
from heaven, with a solemn, thrilling, joyful impulse that 
quite refreshed my spirit and brought tears to my eyes, 
smiting the rock of my hard heart, and bringing springs 
from the flint. It was a geological idea, but it was in 
harmony with the spiritual stratification of society. Why 
should not the Church as well as the crusl of the earth 
begin to grow amongst the granite rocks ? Answer that, 
ye sons of science ! It is founded on a rock ; barren 
enough, I must confess, but that is only till the rock be 
covered and smitten with the rod. And the garden of 
the convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, which is 
rich in soil and luxuriant in vegetation, like an oasis in 
the desert, is a type of what may even yet be done with 
the Wilderness of Sin when it is made to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. 

It is an awful place, but chiefly so from want of culture 
and habitation — ^no grass, only bushes, thorns, and weeds, 
on which camels feed, and goats and sheep can browse 
a little ; and the little Scotch cattle of the Holy Land, 
short and shaggy, might perhaps contrive to earn a 
scanty subsistence, although an English ox or a South 
Devon sheep would find itself obliged to sacrifice a goodly 
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portion of its magnitude and its fat. How the cattle of 
the Israelites contrived to subsist in this horrid place I 
cannot conceive, unless the manna was so very abundant 
as to be amply suflBcient for man and beast. I think that 
is the easiest way of getting over the difficulty. But 
then it may be accoimted heresy to assert that cattle were 
fed upon manna, angels' food ! Well, I can't help it ; if 
we arc not told how they were fed, we must imagine. 

Which of the mountains is Mount Sinai I will not 
attempt to discuss ; I just believed what the monks told 
me. And they showed me the place where the Angel of 
Israel wrote the ten commandments and gave them to 
Moses ; they were written on white granite nicely polished, 
taken from the top of the mountain, the Jebel Musa, the 
hoary-headed mount of the communion. I saw the spot 
that they were cut from ; they were very little, I had 
always imagined they were large slabs. I saw also the 
place where Moses, Abihu, and the elders of the congre- 
gation saw the Angel of Israel, and ate and drank before 
him, and the stone on which Aaron moulded the golden calf. 
I saw the golden calf itself, now converted into stone ! 
and the identical spot on which Moses threw down the 
two first tables of stone, and broke them in his wrath. It 
surprises me very much that these two broken stones have 
not been found by the Roman monks, and lodged in some 
of the sanctuaries of Popery. I know that in the church 
of Santa Croce in Rome they have a piece of the rock on 
which the angel rested when he wrote the ten command- 
ments. They have also the stone on which the cock crew 
to Peter. I have seen this stone, however, in Jerusalem ; 
so that there must be a mistake somewhere. I have also 
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seen the mark of David's elbow when he leant on the top 
of his house and looked at Bathsheba bathing on the top 
of another house ! and the ass on which Christ rode, con- 
verted into stone near the village of Bethany ! It would 
have been much easier to have found the broken tables of 
the law than such things as these ; but it might be 
ominous to keep them. 

It is of no use whatever trying to determine any of the 
sites of such ancient and mysterious events ; they are 
much better buried in obscurity like the body of Moses. 
It was a wonderful thing altogether the exodus and 
deliverance of the Israelites ; and I am not a Rationalist 
to attempt to explain it away as an ordinary event. The 
Church began with miracles ; that I assert as a fact for 
my own guidance. Any man may deny it, if he likes, for 
me ; but a miracle is not xinnatural any more than a rail- 
way or a brick house is unnaturaL Nature does not make 
railways nor brick houses, but architects do with natural 
materials; and God is an Architect, and He does the 
same, only He is more skilful than we, and we cannot 
find Him out. That is nothing. We cannot find out a 
conjuror, who yet by natural means does wonders or 
miracles before our eyes. The miracles were all natural, 
and yet miracles, /.^.wonders. But why are these not 
done now ? The question is easily answered. In infancy 
the parent does everything for the child ; when the child 
comes to maturity the parent leaves him to act for himself. 
Every dispensation begins with a miraculous agency ; this 
is its birth or infancy^ This agency at last declines, and 
a new dispensation begins with a new manifestation. 
Moses began one dispensation — the Saviour another; and 
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there are two more to come whicli will begin in a similar 
manner. It is a series of births, all as natural as birth 
itself, which is a miracle. Philosophers are fools like 
myself. I am decidedly of opinion with Aunt Rachel 
that they are so. They deny everything but common- 
place* facts, and thus lower the tone of mind which they 
pretend to elevate ; and they are more credulous with 
their explanations than the vulgar without them. The 
man who can believe that the Christian Church arose from 
a series of common-place facts is far more credulous 
than the rustic who believes that a conjuror is in league 
with the Evil Spirit. I would sooner believe in brownies 
and kelpies, warlocks and witches, than in such spoony 
philosophy. 

I was very deeply impressed with solemn thoughts on 
the Jebel Musa, or hoary head of Sinai, which is between 
two and three thousand feet in height ; and Bingham 
gave utterance to many beautiful and eloquent ideas. 
But Markland, an Irishman, another of my companions, 
who had made rather a free and offensive profession of 
infidel opinions all the way — ^though, upon the whole, a 
very good-natured, kind-hearted creature, whom I cannot 
but love for his social qualities — ^was so perfectly insen- 
sible to all devout impressions that, to our great astonish- 
ment, he began to dance and sing comic songs on the very 
mount of communion. He first struck up the " Laird of 
Cockpen,** in a careless, easy, thoughtless mood, and 
made our guide stare with astonishment. We rebuked 
him, but, instead of desisting, he merely said, " Why, if 
you donH like that, I'U give you another ;" and then he 
sang, capering and gesticulating, stick in hand — 
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" The Wicklow hills are very high 

And so'b the hill of Howth, too, 
But I know a hill that's twice as high, 

And taller than them both too : 
'Twas on the top of that high mount 

Where Saint Patrick prached his sarmint, 
He made the frogs jump through the bogs, 

And he banished all the varmint." 



Bingham actually shed tears over this perversity; 1 
never saw a man so affected ; they literally gushed out 
and overwhelmed him, and he sank down before us in the 
attitude of prayer. What followed was still more sin- 
gular : Markland no sooner perceived this proof of sincerity 
and deep devotion in Bingham than he also shed tears, em- 
braced him on his very knees, and begged his forgiveness; 
so that I did not know what to admire most, the genuine 
devotion of Bingham to God, or of Markland to Man. 
They are both devout men ; but their devotions are very 
different. Bingham would die a martyr for God and the 
faith — Markland for his fellow-creature. Bingham will 
patiently endure, but he will not fight, and his first 
impression is always to run or turn aside from danger. 
Markland, on the contrary, faces it and rushes in between 
danger and you, as if death were a prize for which he 
was contending. Bingham's religion is one-sided and 
fearful ; he is one of those " who, through fear of death, 
are all their lifetime subject to bondage." He reads the 
law and its terrors literally with a fidelity which is fearful 
and forbidding — Markland's irreligion makes him reck- 
less, profane, sensual, and buffoonish ; they are both very 
good men in one aspect, and bad in another. 

Campbell, a Scotch landed proprietor, one of our party. 



\ 
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a stout, hardy man of fifty, gazed upon the scene above 
described with a coolness, a half-gaping, half-smiling 
astonishment which amuses me now when I think of it. 
Though a well-educated man, he frequently spoke the 
broad Scotch of Burns when much excited or in a 
humorous mood. It was the speech of his boyish days, 
and was, therefore, more natural to him than the classical 
English. He thus gravely delivered himself on the pre- 
sent occasion : — 

" Weel, that is a scene ! on the top o' Mount Seen-y, 
too. What a puir dry-heeded buddy a Scotchman is ! it 
wad tak' the rode o' Moses to draw tears like they oot o' 
my heed. It was a daft caper that o' Markland's, and 
rayther profane and irreverend, and I didn't altogether 
like it ; but to greet like a bairn at a bit o' daffin ; toots ! 
I thought Bingham had mair sense, man Stuart — ^but he's 
rather soor in his doctrine, I think ; he looks as if his 
mother had lived on dokins when she milked him. For 
my pairt I don't consider yae place mair sacred than 
anither. If the Almichty cam doon on the Moimtains o' 
Sin to commune wi' sinners, it disna therefore follow that 
sinners are to worship the Mountains o' Sin. I shouldn't 
care to have a caper mysel', only I don't want to hurt 
ony man's feelins, and there's that snaughlan body of a 
monk, and the Jebeliyah, salvage as Dugald Dalgetty 
would ha' called him, looking at us ; and the Arabs that 
worship stones and tombs and bones and rags, wells and 
mountains, though they refuse to worship carved images 
and pictures like the Papists, there's nae use for givin' 
them materials for thinking mair wrang than necessary 
about us. So I'll desist, and repress the spirit that 
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moveth me inwardly to give my testimony against rock 
worship." 

Tins curious exhibition on the top of Jebel Musa, the 
Mount of Moses, aflfected me very much, and was really a 
very fortunate circumstance after all, for it completely 
changed the tone of Markland's manner, and made more 
impression upon his mind than all the reasoning in the 
world. He seems to have previously doubted Bingham's 
sincerity, and to have regarded him as a hypocrite. Now 
he appeared to be convinced of the deep reality of his 
devotional feelings, and Markland being himself a man of 
heart was no sooner persuaded that Bingham was sincere 
than he treated his religious impressions with all the deli- 
cate attention that good manners could suggest. Bingham 
also was not unmoved by Markland's change of behaviour. 
Seeing that he really was possessed of an excellent natural 
disposition, he behaved towards him with less austerity 
and reserve than he had previously done, and, instead of 
answering him rudely and laconically when he expressed 
some infidel doubts, he took great pains to answer and 
remove them, which he was well qualified to do, being by 
far the most learned amongst us in theological literature, 
although I myself was the only European of the party who 
could converse with the Arabs. Our two other companions, 
Ringford and Walworth, the youngest of the party, did 
not witness this scene ; they were clambering up the sides 
of Moimt Horeb, and examining the view from the Peak 
of Safsafah, which looks down into the Wadi Rahah and 
Wadi Sheikh, where the Israelites are supposed to have 
encamped before the mount. 

From Sinai we travelled to the great desert of Tih, on 
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entering which we changed our guides and camels. We 
crossed the great Derb-el-Haj, or Pilgrim's Road, that 
leads from Cairo to Mecca, and which is bleached with 
the bones of men and camels, and marched in as direct a 
line as possible to the land of Esau, the mountains of Seir, 
among which the city of Petra, the city of the rock, is 
excavated. 

My adventures there, however, and my reflections 
thereupon, I must reserve for another letter. Another fit 
of inspiration came upon me, and caused me to cogitate 
deeply on the name of Peter — suggested by Petra. I 
should not wonder if I give you a treatise on Peter. 
Depend upon it Peter is a wonderful name, but I am 
quite sure that no one as yet has made so much as can be 
made of it. But without your valuable instructions, which 
now seem to me more precious than ever, it never would 
have occurred to me to treat it as I have done. 

Remember me kindly to Aunt Rachel and Eva, and 
don't forget Betty. — ^Yours truly, Edward. 

" What a pity that I don't know him, or he might have 
remembered me too ! " said Minerva. 



CHAPTER L. 

PETRA, THE CITY OF THE ROCK — -"THE DEAD SEA, IN 
WHICH GENIUS CANNOT LIVE. 

From Edward to Senior. 

Jerusalem. 

TITELL, we arrived in safety in the City of the Rock, 
and took up our residence in a tomb, instead of 
pitching our tents. The city is cut out of the solid stone 
of Mount Hor, where Aaron died, and where they show 
his tomb. It is a most wonderfiil place — a huge basin 
surrounded by rocks of the secondary formation into which 
mansions are cut, and on which the architectural decora- 
tions of pillars, fa9ades, and cornices are most laboriously 
carved ; rows upon rows, streets upon streets, terraces 
upon terraces, with temples, staircases, cisterns, and 
dwelling-houses, all formed without mortar and with very 
little regard to perpendicular erection, being altogether 
independent of the laws of gravitation. It is the ancient 
Selah (that is. Rock or Petra), the capital of Idumea — the 
city that dwelt in the rocks and in the cliffs of the ragged 
rocks — ^the capital of Esau, the elder brother of Jacob. It 
is also Hagar (for Hagar is Petra), the mother of Ishmael. 
The rock is less ancient than Sinai, being chiefly lime- 
stone and red sandstone belonging to the secondary forma- 
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tion, with small dykes of red granite and porphyry here 
and there. This fact is of importance, for we are now 
travelling over the highway of civilisation. We have left 
the primitive granite of Sinai, but we are still on the 
Rock of Arabia Petraea, the basis of Christian civilisation, 
where the Asian mystery begins to develop itself. 

Markland and I kept much together in travelling 
through the ruins of this place, and I preferred his society 
to that of any of my other companions ; for, though he was 
a bit of an infidel, he was entirely free from prejudice, and 
at times exceedingly pleasant and open to conviction. 
Bingham had preconceived ideas of a sectarian character, 
and he could never converse for five minutes without 
emitting a sigh or a groan about the heathenism of the 
land, as if Providence did not know it and will it to be. 
Besides he was a sort of guardian to Ringford and Wal- 
worth, who travelled along with him. Campbell was 
particularly curious in entomology and botany, which I 
cared little about. 

Imagine an immense hole, about a mile and a half in 
width, in the midst of a huge mis-shapen rock, a little 
river running through the enclosure, and the rocks all 
round cut into the shapes of houses and temples, and here 
and there on the plain below, if plain it can be called, the 
ruin of some temple, theatre, or mansion, or bridge over 
the river, and you have an idea of the ruins of Petra. 
But I dare say you know all about it already. 

Amid these ruins, Markland and I walked and talked of 
their destiny. 

" Ah ! '^ said Markland, " this is the capital of Esau, 
Jacob's brother. Poor Esau ! Jacob cheated him out of 
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his birthright — I always pitied Esau when I was a boy 
— I always considered him harshly used. St. Paul says 
that even before he was bom he was hated — * Jacob I 
loved, but Esau I hated.' I used to be horrified at this, 
and such sayings as this led me to infidelity." 

" I don't wonder at it ; if you eat corn just as it grows, 
chaff and husk and straw also, you eat it like a beast. 
Com is raw material for man to make bread of ; quartern 
loaves do not grow in the fields. Revelation is raw mate- 
rial for thought — send it to the miller and the baker." 

" And what can they make of it ?" said Markland. 

" Why if Jacob and Esau merely represent two prin- 
ciples — the one the principle of unity in worship or peace 
in civilisation, the other of division and sectarianism and 
war, would there be any harm in saying — * I love one and 
hate the other'" ? 

"Certainly not; I should say so myself," said 
Markland. 

" Well then," said I, " you have sent the com to the 
miller, and got rid of the chaff and the straw ; now send it 
to the baker, and you will get a loaf of bread fit for a man 
to eat. Cattle eat it just as it grows." 

" I see ; you are right," said Markland. " It has no 
reference to the persons of Jacob and Esau, for * God is 
not a respecter of persons.' They are symbolical charac- 
ters. By Jove, I love the one and hate the other myself, 
Stuart. And yet he was a capital fellow, Esau, too ; how 
patiently he submitted, and how he wept like a child when 
he found himself swindled, and how bitterly he exclaimed, 
' Bless me, even me also, my father ! ' and what a liar 
Jacob was ! Yet I love Jacob and hate Esau in their 
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representative capacities. Well, here he is — ^here is his 
capital, the sister of Jerusalem. A wild place ! " 

" He was a wild man ; he was a hairy man, and there- 
fore he got Mount Hairy, that is Mount Seir, for a 
possession." 

" What ! does Seir mean hairy ? " said Markland. 

" It does," said I, " or wild." 

" How droll ! " said he ; " why the wild, hairy man got 
the wild, hairy mountain for a possession — ^ha, ha ! and 
what did the smooth man get ? " 

" He got the land of Canaan, which means commerce, 
which requires smoothness of character, and leads to social 
intercourse and unity at last.'' 

** Oh, I see," said Markland, " how droll ! Jacob had 
the merchant's nature in him from the first. How he 
came over Esau and diddled him, didn't he? — just as a 
modern Jew would do it still. However, commerce is a 
better principle than war, I allow, though it requires great 
integrity and refinement of character to make it what it 
should be. Still it is the parent of peaceful civilisation. 
It is right, Stuart ; Jacob I love ; and many worse men in 
modem times are even almost worshipped. There is 
Coleridge, for instance, next thing to a rogue in some 
aspects of his character — and no man is a rogue in all — 
yet because he was a man of sublime talent all his sins are 
forgiven. Let us be equally indulgent with Jacob ; he 
was commerce in its infancy. Well, what becomes of this 
Petra, you that study prophecy? for my part, I don't 
know anything about it — it used to be all Greek to me." 

" Why, the most magnificent curse in Scripture is pro- 
nounced upon it." 
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" Oh, that's to be expected," said Markland ; " 'Esau 
have I hated ;' he must have it strong ; let's hear it, I 
have no doubt it is very grand." 

" Well," said I, " it is to become a perpetual desolation 
— ' The cormorant and the bittern shall possess it, the owl 
and the raven shall dwell in it, and he shall stretch out 
upon it the lines of confusion and the stones of emptiness. 
Thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles 
in the fortresses thereof, and it shall be a habitation of 
dragons and a court for owls.' " 

" Well, all this is pretty well fulfilled ; for though I 
don't know what the cormorant or the bittern is, there 
can be no doubt, from the screaming of eagles, hawks, and 
crows, and the immense quantities of partridges, owls, and 
other creatures, that the desolation is complete. They are 
the principal inhabitants of Petra. Well, go on ! " 

"Now comes the magnificent, the sublime, and the 
beautiful," said I: " 'For the indignation of the Lord is 
upon all nations^ and his fury upon all their armies. He 
hath utterly destroyed them. He hath delivered them to 
the slaughter ; their slain also shall be cast out, their stink 
shall come up out of their carcases, and the mountains 
shall be melted with their blood; and all the host of 
heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll, and all their host shall fall down as 
the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig from 
the fig-tree. For my sword shall be bathed in heaven, 
and it shall come down upon Idumea and upon the 
people of my curse for judgment ; and the streams thereof 
shall be turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brim- 
stone, and the land thereof shall become burning pitch. 

VOL. II. D 
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It shall not be quenched night nor day, the smoke thereof 
shall go up for ever ; from generation to generation it 
shall lie waste — ^none shall pass through it for ever and 
ever. 

" Well, that is a curse ! " said Markland ; " but it is 
just what might have been expected for Esau, who was 
hated before he was bom; there is no hope for him, I 
suppose?'' 

" Not a bit. It says, ' When all the earth shall rejoice 
thou shalt be desolate.' " 

" Poor Esau ! Well, Stuart, it's right. By Jove, I 
should say the same of the spirit of wild, contentious, 
savage, or barbarous civilisation." 

"Of course, it is the principle only that is doomed. 
Idumea by union with Judea inherits all the blessings, 
because then it changes its principles, and though doomed 
to everlasting desolation it has one of the most splendid 
of promises. Immediately after the curse of everlasting 
desolation come these words, though they are made 
to commence a new chapter by Cardinal Hugh, the 
priest, who made the chapters for us — ' The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose; it shall 
blossom abundantly, and rejoice with joy and singing; the 
glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon. They shall see the glory of the 
Lord, and the excellency of our God.' " 

" Well, that is very queer, that is like the Bible, which 
always reminds me of a woman, kind and cruel — at one 
time savage with fiiry and rage, and at another time all 
teeming with fondness. Well, it is a very fine curse after 
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all, and merely means the everlasting destruction of the 
evil spirit in man, for every man has an Esau and a Jacob 
in him, a rough and a smooth, the latter superseding the 
former. Such a curse is a blessing, Stuart ; I should like 
nothing better than to be cursed so for ever. Mercy will 
triumph over judgment, I see. She is a special pleader, 
and will find a flaw in the indictment. I am all hope, 
Stuart ; I believe in God's love to His creatures ; sorrow 
may endure for a while, but joy cometh in the morning." 

" Moreover," said I, " it is very evident from this that 
Idumea means all nations, and not the paltry little place 
in which we are now secluded from the civilised world. 
Idumea is merely the land of barbarous civilisation, 
sectarianism, party spirit, and strife — the country of the 
wild man, not yet thoroughly civilised and smoothed into 
a Jacob, who is himself to be polished up into an Israel. 
The curse is not yet fulfilled if it is to be taken literally. 
Where are the brimstone and the burning pitch and the 
everlasting smoke of the burning ? " 

" Why, we have been very comfortable in it, Stuart," 
said Markland. "I should like nothing better than to 
spend a month here with my gun every summer. We 
must be very indulgent with figurative language. We who 
have been taught to admire heathen mythology — Saturn 
eating his own children ; the Danaides filling tubs with 
holes in the bottom ; Hercules killing the hydra, and his 
man fizzing the necks with hot iron as the master cut off 
the heads ; Orpheus taming the wild beasts with his harp ; 
Tantalus's cup; Prometheus' s liver, and the vultures eating 
it — all symbolical and poetically beautiful, after the 
manner of ancient times, the dark sayings of old. I can 
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understand the poetry of a curse very well, but the plain 
prose I can't swallow.'* 

*' Judea and Idumea, or Jacob and Esau, the representa- 
tives of Jewism and Gentilism, are both washed by the 
Dead Sea, in which no fish, or any other living creature, 
can exist." 

" Why should it bo so ?" said Markland to me. 

"Can you not guess ?" said I. 

" It seems very strange," said he, " that the Holy Land 
should have such a lake of death in its bosom. One would 
expect just the very contrary." 

"And you would have it, too, if this were the Holy 
Land. But you are mistaking, a type for the substance. 
This is merely the shadow of a thing to come. The re- 
deemed world is the Holy Land ; there is no other. God 
is not a respecter of places." 

" Then what does this sea represent ?" said he. 

"It represents the spirit of Jewism and Gentilism, 
whose shores it washes," said I. " The river of Jordan, 
which is the river of Revelation and of Human Judgment, 
runs into it, and dies therein. All its fishes are killed so 
soon as they come into the sea of death. And is it not 
so in the great substance, which this little type so beauti- 
fully foreshadows ? What is the abuse of revelation but 
bigotry — a dead sea ? and what is the abuse of philosophy 
but materialism — ^another dead sea ? And does not the 
combined stream of revelation and philosophy empty 
itself into the dead sea of bigotry and materialism, in 
which no living soul can exist ? — a sea that destroys faith, 
hope, and charity, which drenches the wings of genius 
and cramps the limbs of science ? Can genius live in a 
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sect ? Does it not always come out ? The man may be 
a sectarian, but bis genius refuses to be one. Pope was a 
Papist, but bis genius was not. Milton was a Protestant, 
but bis genius was universal. Sbakspeare was of no sect 
or party whatever. Scott was a Presbyterian, but bis 
genius was nothing of the sort. All the poets, without 
exception, come out of the sectarian sphere. Genius dies 
in the dead sea that washes the shores of Judea and 
Idumea. But fatal to life as bigotry is, it is not so fatal 
as materialism. Genius abhors this, and refuses even to 
fly over it, as the birds to fly over the Lake Asphaltites, 
whose very breath is poison." 

" By Jove," said Markland, " you have given me an 
idea ! I see it is all right ; and I — fool that I was — was 
just thinking of the possibility of curing the Dead Saa 
and cultivating the shores." 

" That is possible," said I ; " but you must first cure 
what they represent. They are types of a great substance, 
and the substance must be cured before the types can ever 
be altered. They remain as they are till then." 

" You are right, and so they are. If I had the making 
of this region in my own hands it should just be as it is. 
But tell me about Peter. We promised to talk upon that 
subject." 

. " Well, Peter, of course, is the Rock, the same as 
Petra. Petra is the capital of Idumea, the first represen- 
tative of Gentilisra, the elder born. But as the types in- 
crease in size,^ the name and character are transferred to 
another place ; that place is Rome. St. Peter is sent to 
Rome on purpose to lay the foundation of the Christian 
Petra ; and his commission was given in these words : — 
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* Thou art Peter, and on this Fetra I will biuld my 
church.'" 

" Then the whole Roman Empire becomes Idumea," 
said Markland. " What becomes of Jewry ? " 

" Mahomet enlarges it, and makes a new Jewry of the 
Eastern Empire, which he conquers in the legitimate 
Mosaic style — ^by the sword which belongs to the Law ; 
and now Judea and Idumea are Mahometandom and 
Christendom. They are both washed by the Dead Sea, 
in which no living creature can exist, for bigotry on the 
one hand and materialism on the other destroy the soul 
of both. They await an enlargement and a union of 
principle. Then law and liberty must become one.'' 

" But how is Rome like Petra ? Here is a city cut out 
of a rock," said Markland. 

" Rome," said I, "is remarkably like Petra, only you 
must now look for the figurative, not the material like- 
ness. We are rising into a higher sphere. Petra took the 
rock of Esau, and cut houses and temples out in its sides, 
and faced them with architectural decorations. Rome, 
the new Petra, took the rock of Paganism, and hewed out 
all its religious rites and ceremonies, even its gods and its 
goddesses, and gave them a Christian facing. It took an 
immensity of trouble in making the transformation ; but 
still so great is the resemblance that you have only to 
change Cybele, the mother of the gods, into Mary, the 
mother of God, Jupiter into Jew Peter, deified heroes into 
canonized saints, the consecration of heathen images into 
the consecration of Christian images, the lustra water into 
holy water, the devoting of armour and implements of art 
and useful inventions in temples of the gods into the like 
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practice in the Roman churches, the festa of the ancients 
into the camiyals and holidays of the modems, the sacred 
fire of the Pagans into the holy fire of the Roman 
Gatiiolics, from which they light their candles and torches, 
and you have the great modern Petra of St. Peter cut out 
of the rock of Esau, and dwelling in the clifis of the 
Pagan system.'' * 

" Why, Stuart," said Markland, " you are actually 
speaking truth. Rome is Petra, the rock of Esau, the 
elder brother of Jacob. But where is Christian Jacob? 
I suppose we shall find him at St. James's, in ihe land of 
Canaan — ^that is, of Commerce." 

"I should think so. Where else can you find him but 
in his own land ? He does not dwell in the rocks of 
Oentilism so much as his brother, but still he leans a little 
that way, for he is a truant. He prides himself in 
throwing oflF the idolatry of stone and wood images ; but 
he has taken to a more refined and insidious species of 
idolatry, which is covetousness, or mammon worship — 
* money, money ' — which is quite as bad as the Romish ; 
only he cannot see it, and in the spirit of self-righteous- 
ness is always accusing his brother of idolatry." 

" Ah ! we can see each other's faces when we can't see 
our own. Poor Esau was always abused." 



♦ The Talmud calls Italy and Rome the cruel empire of Edom, and says 
that a colony of Edomites under Abdon, judge of Israel, settled in Italy, 
from whom Eomulus was descended. Esau is called Ais by the Moham- 
medans, who say that as Jacob inherited his father's blessing by subtlety, 
Esau requested his father to bless him as the parent of kings and con- 
querors, as Jacob had saints and prophets. Isaac consented, and one of 
Esau's wives brought forth Roam, from whom descended the Greek and 
Roman emperors. — See Lawson's Legends and Traditions of the Bible, 
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"But Jacob himself must be transformed into Israel 
before lie can be the right man. It is a series of trans- 
formations, or of boxes within boxes till you come to the 
jewel ; and Jacob and Esau are alternately one the other, 
for Jacob is Esau to Israel." 

"Then they are pretty much of a piece, the two 
brothers," said Markland, " and they are merely ane after 
all. I see them both in myself and every man. First 
comes my rough, unpolished nature, my first-born ; then 
comes my educated and polished, crafty and smooth 
nature, and supersedes the other. This is Jacob doing for 
Esau ; but then this polish, this etiquette, this conven- 
tional goodness is not the right thing. It is a mere aping 
of goodness. To be really good I must rise higher still, 
and instead of being led by the conventional rules of 
politeness, and merely affecting the gentleman in my ex- 
terior demeanour, I must actually be the gentleman in 
my heart and conscience. This is Israel, which is per- 
fection. It is very beautiful when so explained by this 
threefold process.'* 

" You have explained it admirably," said I. " The story 
of Jacob and Esau is a xmiversal fact, it is of universal ap- 
plication, and tells everywhere. That of Ishmael and 
Isaac is the same. Ishmael is Mahometandom, the bond- 
woman's son, and Mahomet is his prophet, with a real 
mission to the desolate lands. Isaac is Christendom, the 
son of laughter, the free woman's son. You observed to 
me the other day that the Mahometans were all a grave 
people, and that there was none of the jolly good-nature 
amongst them that characterizes the Christians. Now, 
Isaac was not only a free woman's son, but he was called 
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Isaac, or laughter, to denote the cheerfulness of the prin- 
ciple he represents. Bondage or slavery is tlie first law 
of society ; liherty is the next : all nations are Lshmucls 
before they are Isaacs. The principle of liberty travels 
northwestward, where you will find Is:iac. IJut ho 
becomes blind in his old ago, for laughter and liberty, not 
corrected by the severity of the law, load a people to 
levity and sensuality. Ho was not the man." 

" Who was the man P " 

" He who fought with the angel, and prevailed." 

" Stuart, you'll make me think if you go on talking that 
way. It is a curious drama altogether, and most ad- 
mirably foreshadowed. These three countries, Judea, 
Idumea, and Rome are singularly related. Look you 
here : King Herod was an Idumean, Pontius Pilate was a 
Roman, Caiaphas the High Priest was a Jew ; and these 
three performed the great sacrifice on Calvary ; and then 
Rome stole the robes of Aaron, who died at Petra, and set 
up a new Aaron in the Eternal City. It is all one great 
growth coming from one root, and enlarging itself till it 
cover the earth." 

" The analogies are very curious, but we lose ourselves 
in them. They are infinitely divisible ; you see them best 
on a large and general scale, but when you come to sub- 
divide, or go into particulars, you get entangled." 

" Well, by all means don't let us get entangled ; let us 
keep our feet out of the stocks, even at the risk of becom- 
ing blind Isaacs." 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THE ANAZAH ARABS — ^A FRIGHTFUL DRAMA. 

Prom Edward to Senior. 

Jerusalem. 

Y DEAR Friend — 



I am just making arrangements for a visit to 
Babylon, through the great desert. It is five hundred 
miles in breadth — a mountain of sand — with very little 
vegetation. I have met with a small herd of Anazah, 
Aenezeh, or, as Markland calls them, uneasy Arabs, who 
are willing to conduct us there and back again. They are 
encamped in the Belka, about fifty miles east at present, 
in about forty tents, around which graze many himdreds 
of camels and thousands of sheep. They have also a 
few horses. They will send merely a detachment along 
with us, with as many camels and horses as we require. 
They offered to ride over the desert at full trot with 
us if we had courage to undertake it ; but we durst 
not venture, it is death to an unpiloted stranger. But 
to the "uneasies'' it is a mere pleasure- trip. They 
have horses that will carry them a hundred miles a day 
for a week without experiencing much fatigue ; and there 
are little fertile spots to be found on the way, cultivated 
too, and well supplied with food for man and beast. I 
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should like it mucli, but I fear the heat and the fiiintness 
by the way in the dreary intervals of perhaps fifty or sixty 
miles, without a human habitation or even a patch of 
cultivated ground, or a brook, or a spring of water. It 
may do very well for the uneaaies, who are aceustomod to 
it, but not for only sons and spoiled children like nie ; so 
that we have resolved to take the camels and the tents, 
and the use of the horses, for a bit. of a scamper. AVe 
expect to enjoy it very much. I was a little alarmed 
about the simoom, but the Arabs laughed and told mo that 
God was merciful. When people who live in a desert say 
so, we surely ought to believe it. My old Sinai com- 
panions accompany me. 

Meanwhile, I must have a little talk with you about 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land, as they call it. It is a 
melancholy sight altogether, more frightful than oven the 
desert of the Tih, which I passed, and in which the Israel- 
ites wandered. It is the land of bigotry, which is the 
desert of the soul. The mind of man is here even more 
desolate than the country. The pride of the Turk, the 
timid, the sneaking acquisitiveness and mendicancy of the 
Jew, and the more than heathen debasement of the Chris- 
tian are not more deplorable than the stem, and surly, 
and ferocious exclusiveness and bigotry of each. They, 
one and all, seem only to wish for power in order to subdue 
and annihilate the other. There is no greater desert tlian 
this ; this alone will convert a garden into a wilderiioss. 

There is an immense display of religion in so fur us it 
relates to God. The name of Allah is ever in the mouth. 
He is praised continually by the Moslems when eating and 
drinking, and smoking and bargaining, even the very 
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street-criers cry Allah is mercifiil, Allah Is generous, 
Allah is gracious, when they have fruit or water to dis- 
pose of. There never was such a praising of Allah. It 
is fulsome adulation and flattery ; yet there seems great 
reverence at the same time, and great fear of offending 
Him, but no fear of offending man, unless he be invested 
with power. They are worshippers of power, and they 
measure out their reverence in exact proportion to the 
power and the orthodoxy of the object of their veneration, 
for orthodoxy is the same as power, it gives a main power 
with Allah. 

Amongst all the inhabitants of this land formalism in 
religion prevails to excess. Mahometans, Jews, and 
Christians are alike debased by it. It overrules the 
spirit of religion, and each man hates another who does 
not practise the same forms as himself. Religion is here 
the main curse of the land ; and it is not the Mahometan 
religion alone, for that seems to me to be the most pru- 
dent and reasonable of the three. They are all tyrants, 
and would all abuse political power if they were only 
possessed of it. The chief thing to be feared is the 
ascendancy of any one party. The safety of all lies in 
the weakness of each. If this be the Holy Land, they 
are not very holy that live in it. The most striking 
impression made upon my mind, on visiting the place, is 
this — ^that no possible amount of reverence to God can 
make a man holy without charity towards his fellow-man. 
There is here more reverence for God than in the West, 
but no charity. You feel as if every man you looked at 
gave you over to the devil for everlasting torment. 

The country is a sort of puzzle, like the inhabitants. I 
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do not wonder at so many conflicting accounts being 
given of it, some representing it as very fruitful, others 
as barren and desolate. It is both. Pasture — that is, 
grass — ^is so scarce that the sheep are principally fed upon 
leaves, which the shepherds shake down from the high 
trees, and the sheep themselves pick from the shrubs. 
Grass cannot grow for want of moisture. Many moun- 
tains are quite bare, burned up, and hard-baked ; others 
are covered with brushwood, prickly-pear, thorns and 
thistles, and weeds of all sorts, but no grass. Milk, of 
course, is very scarce : we find a difficulty in getting a 
supply for our coffee, and we are obliged to give a very 
high price for it in order to secure it. This, too, in the 
land flowing with milk and honey ! What this land once 
was I know not ; but I firmly believe that the land has 
been cursed even in its climate, and that it is not the more 
bigotry and neglect of man that has ruined it. Where is 
the rain that once made this land a land of "brooks of 
waters " F If the brooks are dried up, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the rain is withheld ? For six and some- 
times eight months every year the earth is baked by a 
burning sun, the beds of the rivers are perfectly dry, and 
even the wells give forth a very limited supply of the 
precious element. In such circumstances grass, which is 
superficial, and has no deep root in the earth, cannot 

1 

support itself. Indeed, even in Scotland and England a 
fortnight of hot weather will destroy the verdure of the 
fields, and a month will make Hyde Park almost like a 
desert. What art of man could make grass grow on a 
mountain of Palestine ? It may make the gardens of the 
valleys prolific by collecting and distributing the waters. 
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as in Egypt, but it can never cover the mountains with 
grass, unless it can refresli them in the summer months 
with the rain from heaven. Indeed, the root of the 
grass has no existence, consequently the soil, if not over- 
grown with weeds, is not bound together, and. fritters 
away sometimes into a sort of dry sand, which only 
requires grass to make it firm. 

Hence I conclude that the rain has been withheld in 
part — the supply has been diminished. There were two 
rainy seasons in former times — ^the former rain, and the 
latter rain. Now there is only one, from November till 
March. This is the former rain. The rain which was a 
summer rain is entirely withdrawn. The reason of this, 
I think, is very clear. Analogy teaches us that it must 
be so, and this land is strikingly analogical even in the 
minutest particulars. The former and latter rain were 
symbolical rains, rains symbolizing the twO great dispen- 
sations of the Law and the Gospel. The Jews reject the 
latter, and the latter rain is withheld from the country. 
This dries up the brooks and the wells, destroys the roots 
of the grass, covers the land with hardy plants and weeds 
that can endure the heat, desolates the fields, and thins 
the population of the cities and villages. One simple act 
does it all. But it is a strictly analogical act on the part 
of the Lawgiver of Israel, in perfect harmony with that 
which has scattered the Jews over the whole world. Nor 
will this rain return until the Jews receive the second 
dispensation. Then their land will be watered, and its 
milk and its honey be restored. 

Some may object to this, and say this is resorting to 
miracle to explain natural phenomena. But it is a natural 
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miracle. It is as natural as the bireliiBg of a boy by a 
schoolmaster when he has been playing the truant, and if 
such interferences are not real, then why pray for rain or 
fair weather ? Why pray for the sick, or ask a blessing 
on our food ? Everything is natural that happens ; and 
as no one disputes that the rod of the human schoolmaster 
is natural, what right have we to call the rod of the Divine 
Schoolmaster imnaturalP or question the great and im- 
portant doctrine so necessary for the moral government 
of the world that physical dispensations are both the 
causes and effects of our moral actions P 

Besides, it can be partly explained how the rain is now 
withheld. Cultivation brings rain. Grass draws it, as 
Schubert remarks, by capillary attraction, and every 
gardener knows that dew will fall on grass- walks when it 
does not fall on gravel ones, for non-conductors of elec- 
tricity attract the dew, whilst conductors repel it. Thus 
glaas wiU be covered with dew when iron is dry, and 
wool will be quite wet on a gravel walk when the walk 
itself is dry. Thus also the Arabs can sleep in safety on 
the dry sand, which is never bedewed, but which would 
speedily attract the moisture of heaven if covered with 
vegetation. There is even, therefore, abimdant natural 
reason for maintaining that the summer dews and gentle 
rains of this land have been withheld, and that they will 
again return. 

I have just witnessed one of the most imposing sights 
I ever beheld — a most heart-searching drama — which as 
far transcends the pretty but unnatural exhibition of an 
English theatre as truth transcends reality. It was no 
less than the crucifixion of Christ, whom the monks of the 
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Latin Convent nail up on Good Friday in the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, fixing the cross in the so-called 
identical hole in which the real cross was inserted. The 
ceremony is performed in the dead of night, and the 
figure of the sufierer is crowned with thorns, stained with 
blood, and carried in procession round the interior of the 
church to the mount, which is enclosed within the body 
of the building. There the wooden Christ is actually 
nailed to the cross by the monks, and elevated between 
the two thieves also nailed upon crosses ; and as it rises 
to the view of the mixed multitudes that assemble to 
witness the performance, and who are admitted by the 
Tm^k who keeps the keys, the wailing of the Christians, 
the solemn sneering of the Moslems, and the wild asto- 
nishment of the Arabs, who gaze with bewilderment on 
the sickening spectacle, become so many spontaneous 
representations of the living drama performed on the spot 
eighteen himdred years ago. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre, in which this fright- 
ful drama is yearly performed, covers the supposed site of 
the crucifixion, so that the drama seems only to differ 
from the original fact in the circumstance of its being 
performed within doors, and accompanied with solemn 
chants, and an impressive discourse delivered by one of 
the monks to the promiscuous crowd of Christian pilgrims 
who come with devotional feelings to see the show, and 
of Turks and Arabs who come to satisfy their curiosity. 

The church was lighted with innumerable torches, and 
crowded to suffocation with spectators. I was squeezed 
amongst the mob, not being one of the privileged. Before 
me were Christians. Beside me were Turks with their 
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white turbans ; and to my left hand, to my great astonish- 
ment, was a blue turbaned Jew, with a leer of fearless 
contempt and self-satisfaction on his countenance. Turks 
hate Jews in general, and treat them most savagely ; and 
Christians in these oriental climes are not more liberal or 
generous than the Turk. All belong to one family, and 
the Jew is the common parent of all, neither better nor 
worse than the rest. Nevertheless, he is hated, and ho 
knows it. What could possess this Jew to risk his life in 
a crowd so inimically disposed towards him, and likely at 
such an exhibition to be reminded with tenfold force of 
the crime which his forefathers committed, and which ho 
by his stem adherence to Moses and the Mount must bo 
supposed to sanction. I almost trembled for the mun, but 
he seemed not to care ; he even sneered and laughed at 
the crucified figure. And as the preaching monk uplifted 
his rich mellifluous voice, and raised his hands and his 
eyes in the fervent mannerism of Italian preaching to 
impress the minds of his audience whom he addressed 
from the cross, the Jew, with a superficial attention which 
only watched the motions of the arms and the tone^ of 
voice, but did not receive the feeling of the discourse, 
kept up an audible derisive laugh, or ha ! ha ! which at 
first seemed only accidental on his part, but being backed 
by the Turks, who were amused rather than ofiendod, he 
gradually increased the frequency and the ofiensiveness 
of the sneer till it attracted the attention of all around 
him. As I was quite close to him, every scofi" that he 
uttered caused me to thrill with fear, more especially as 
I observed some Christian pilgrims from the Desert grin- 
ning upon him over the shoulder, and eyeing him with a 
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threatening look. The Jew, however, feared not ; he even 
held his head over the shoulder of a Christian before him 
and sneered aloud, but uttered not a word. 

" Dog," said the Christian, and punched him back with 
his elbow. 

" Ha, ha," said the Jew. 

" What are you laughing at, friend ? " said I, in Arabic. 

" Laughing ! " said the Jew, somewhat softened by my 
mode of speaking to him. *'I cannot help laughing. 
These Christians seem as if they could never get enough 
of this human sacrifice, and yet they blame us for begin- 
ning it. Have they not nailed him down themselves ? 
Are they not exposing him to open shame even now ? 
I'm laughing at the wooden god; they'll have a bread 
one by-and-by, and they'll eat him. They can't eat the 
wooden one ; I should like to see them try. I'll be at 
the expense of the butter to make it go down." 

" Son of a dog ! " said a ferocious-looking Christian, 
" hold thy cursed tongue, or I will tear it out of thy 
mouth." 

^ Such things as plucking out tongues were not done 
at the crucifixion," said the Jew. *^ Those who would 
laugh might. It is quite lawful for a Jew to laugh, but 
not for a Christian, unless he be a traitor like Peter, who 
denied his Master. One may as well laugh as betray, or 
deny one's faith at the crucifixion." 

" Well answered by the infidel dog," said one Turk to 
another ; " but I would not answer for hie life if he per- 
sists. How did you come here ?" 

" My life I care not for," said the Jew. *^ Wherever I 
am I profess my faith, and you know what it is." 
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" Yes, dog, we do." 

" Ha, ha ! " said the Jew, bolder than ever ; " poor 
wooden god! You'll see they'll take him down by- 
and-by, and wash him, and put him in a grave till 
Sunday, when they'll raise him up again with a shout. 
He could not rise himself, I'll warrant. Not even the 
shout would raise him. That is the Saviour of men ! 
Kta!" 

At this expression, accompanied with a full-toned sar- 
castic sneer, I felt as if the Jew's last hour was come. I 
saw the hand of a Christian on his dagger, and teeth 
grinnihg upon him like those of a laughing hyncna over 
its prey. But at this very instant the ceremony began 
to change, and the monks began to take down the figure 
from the cross. All eyes were therefore directed to the 
spot, and the Jew for a little indulged his curiosity and 
gave his tongue repose. There was now hope for him ; 
he might easily escape in the crowd amid the deep 
shadows of the torch-light if so disposed. But the door 
was shut ! 

The body was now taken down from the cross and 
brought forward. to the stone of unction, a white marble 
slab said to be the identical stone in which the body of 
Christ was prepared for interment. It is a sort of altar, 
and has three enormous candles of wax twenty feet in 
height at each end of it, and silver lamps hanging over 
it. On this stone the blood-stained image was laid and 
anointed with fragrant perfumes, and after being kissed 
and watered by the tears of numerous devotees it was 
wrapped up in grave-clothes preparatory to its solemn 
deposition in the holy sepulchre. Another solemn service 
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accompanied the performance, and another discourse from 
another preacher, a monk with a brown tunic and a rope 
roimd his waist. He was a sturdy, fat monk, and had 
great command of language, and he preached with a little 
image of the Virgin in his hand, which he made to weep 
and to speak — that is, hfe wept and spake for the image 
as the secret performer in Punch's pulpit does for Punch. 
It was a most affecting discourse, even more so than the 
other. The people were crying and sobbing all around, 
beating their breasts, tearing their hair, and wiping their 
eyes. Even the insensible Turks were moved, but not 
the Jew. He had now changed his position, and in part 
his company ; but I resolved to keep near him and see 
the resxdt of his behaviour, for he seemed to me to be 
courting martyrdom, and to be standing a good chance of 
obtaining the crown. Can it be, I thought, that he calcu- 
lates on the protection of the Turks ; or is it merely a 
rash defiance of the popular fanaticism of the place ? 

Leaning over the shoulder of a Christian once more — 
as the monk held up the image of the Virgin and apostro- 
phized and personified it, giving utterance to the solemn 
lamentations of the Mother over the lifeless body of her 
Son, now ready to be entombed in the grave, the unex- 
pected grave of all her fond and well-founded hopes of 
deliverance for her people and exaltation for herself — the 
Jew responded to the sighs of the audience and the lugu- 
brious tone of the preacher with his usual ejaculation and 
satirical smile. 

" Ha, ha ! " said the Jew ; V how he handles the little 
woman. Shame ! why don't he put a veil on her face ? 
What right have monks to look at ladies ?" 
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" Silence, beast ; art thou not afraid that thine eyes 
will be torn out P" 

*' I had my tongue threatened a little while ago ; but 
there is no occasion for Christians becoming murderers 
merely because Jews were murderers also. Christians 
ought not to imitate the bad actions of others/' 

" And dost thou think it would be a bad action to tear 
a Jew's eyes out of his head ? " 

" Yes, for if God wanted the Jew's eyes out He would 
take them out Himself. Besides, it is unchristian, for the 
wooden man said, Return good for evil, and blessing for 
cursing — ^ha, ha !" 

" What dost thou say, Jew ; who said that ? " 

" The wooden man," said the Jew ; " the little wooden 
woman's son. I mean the apostate, for the law says, * An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe.' Dost thou believe in that ?" 

"Tea, I do, dog; and would show thee that I did, 
were I not in this holy place." 

" But the wooden man forbade it. You and your master 
don't agree ; you are a Jew." 

" Dog of an infidel ! " said the fierce mountaineer, as he 
struck the Jew in the side with his clenched fist. The 
Jew grinned a little with the pain, which took him by 
surprise, but retaliated not. 

"What's all this about ? " said a Turk. 

" Oh, I was only laughing at the wooden images," said 
the Jew. 

"And good reason you have to laugh," said the 
Turk. 
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" Cursed images ! " said a Greek caloyer or monk of 
austere visage and strong grey beard and square black 
cap. " They make the enemies of Christ to blaspheme con- 
tinually. That little doll of a woman is only fit for a girl 
to play with." 

*' But not for a monk, you think," said one Turk smiling. 

" The Greek would not have been scandalised had it 
been a painted picture," said another. 

"And yet likenesses of every kind are as much for- 
bidden as pictures," said the Jew, as if he cared not a 
rush for the protection of the Greek, but was determined 
to make a full confession of his faith in the lion's 
mouth. 

'^ There thou speakest the truth, dog," said the Latin 
Christian. 

" There he lies," said the caloyer. 

"Hear the Christian Giaoui*s how they revile one 
another ! " said the Turk. 

" Ha, ha ! " said the Jew, as he looked over the shoulder 
of a Roman, and laughed at the monk as he handled the 
figure of the Virgin and wept in her stead. " Ha, ha ! 
the little wooden woman's tears are so very little that I 
can't see them." 



CHAPTER LTI. 

THE JEW WHO RECKOXED HIS CHILDREN BY BLOOD AND 

LOST THEM BY FAITH. 

From Edward to Senior. 

Jerusalem, 

rpHE Jew was an old, but hale and vigorous-looking 
-*" man, of about sixty, with grey beard, large nose, a 
full set of white teeth, and blue eyes with large pupils, 
and long, dark eyelashes. He was of the middle height. 
He was poorly dressed, in an old brown woollen shirt 
girded at the loins. He kept up his fire with indomitable 
courage till the body was removed and deposited in the 
sepulchre. He then turned round to me with a wild 
" Ha, ha ! " and a half-open mouth, and retired. And as he 
bored his way through the yielding crowd, the " Ha, ha ! '' 
of derision was faintly kept up, as if on purpose to defy 
the people to do their worst. 

I followed by a sort of irresistible attraction till I found 
myself under the open heaven in the great court before 
the church, which was crowded with people of all nations, 
many of them bearing lighted torches and candles in 
their hands. There were also people selling these lights. 
The Jew bought one as he went along, and I followed his 
example, choosing a torch for grandeur and efiect. Several 
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persons were selling trinkets, crosses, beads, amulets, 
rosaries — ^food for the mind of these heathenized Christians. 
By day the place is often filled with stalls, where such 
devotional toys are disposed of to the self-righteous, who 
scowl upon the heretics even in the midst of their devo- 
tions, one eye looking up to heaven with presumptuous 
assurance and the other down on a fellow creature with 
most unholy prejudice. But I paid little attention on the 
present occasion to any of the straggling oddities whom I 
met. My eye was fixed upon the Jew. I also observed 
that he had his eye upon me, and waited for my 
approach. The passage outward led through several 
wretched, narrow lanes, which on any other occasion 
would have deterred me from pursuing the object of my 
curiosity. But on this the danger was comparatively 
little, as the crowd was numerous and the passages lighted 
up with brilliant flashes from the torches moving to and 
fro. 

At last I found myself in the Yia Dolorosa, the street 
along which the Saviour passed from the tribunal to the 
place of crucifixion. A dolefiil street at the best, but 
more particularly so on the present occasion, when such a 
melancholy drama was performing at its western extremity. 
The crowd, though now comparatively thinned, was suffi- 
ciently dense to intimate that something extraordinary 
was going on in the neighbourhood, and the Turkish 
soldiers, who stood guard and lined the street, evinced 
the jealousy and the caution of the Gk)vemment on the 
important occasion of such a concourse of people, which 
might be employed for revolutionary ends if not wisely 
checked and overruled by the civil power. All was 
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orderly and reverential, and nothing like riot or licentious- 
ness — nothing even like light-hearted freedom was in- 
dulged in by any one. All was solemn, grave, and 
sombre, like the street itself, on which the name of grief 
has been impressed by the piety of Christendom as well as 
by the barbarous civilisation of the land. The Jew was 
before me awaiting my approach. 

"I am glad you followed me, young man," he said. 
" You spoke kindly to me," and he burst into tears. 

This was sufficient for me. Tears are not always genuine ; 
but such tears as I now perceived could never be feigned. 
I almost shed tears myself. But being afraid of exhibiting 
such weakness, I merely replied in a cold and dry manner 
that I always did speak kindly to his people. I never 
would do otherwise unless they provoked or maltreated 
me. 

" May the blessing of Him who dwelt in the bush be 
upon thee, young man ! " 

" But what spirit of daring resolution could prompt you 
to visit the Christian Church on such an occasion, and do 
as you did, on your own Sabbath, too ? " 

" It was the spirit of martyrdom, young man. I sought 
death, but could not find it. Indeed, I even reproach 
myself for my cowardice on the occasion. Oh that some 
one would relieve my spirit, and lay my bones in peace in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat ! I came here for a grave, but 
I cannot find it ; and I will not commit a crime to bring 
death upon me. All that I can or will do is to insult the 
idols." 

" But what is it that makes you miserable ? You are 
not frail or diseased ? Are you poor ? " 
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" No, young man, it is neither disease nor poverty that 
afflicts me. It is a deeper calamity than either. Will you 
come and eat with me ?" 

" I thought that Jews considered Christians \inclean.'' 

" So we do when their spirit is unclean, but not other- 
wise. Our forefathers did not hesitate to eat with the 
Gentiles, and to entertain them in their houses. Why 
should we? Besides, I have more motives than mere 
hospitality to induce me to tender my hospitality to a 
Christian ; for now, alas ! I am the father of Christians, 
and the name and family of Mousa Ben Obed is cut off 
from his people. My children are now all Christians. 
They have all been baptized, and have deserted the faith 
of their fathers. Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a foxintain of tears to deplore my calamity ! 
But nothing but death will ever comfort me. Though it 
gives me still some small consolation to find a young 
Christian who speaks kindly to me.'' 

"I am very sorry for your state of mind," said I, 
" although it does not become me to deplore the cause of 
it. Your children are in the hands of God. He will be 
a father to them. Our human fathers must all be taken 
from us, in order that He may remain the Father of all. 
He is jealous even of parental honours and of filial affec- 
tion, and, therefore, gives it but a short lease of being. 
We must all be gathered to His paternal fold at last.'' 

" Oh," said the old man, fetching a sigh as if restraining 
himself from giving utterance to a vindictive imprecation, 
''I cannot curse the Nazarenes as I used to do, for in 
cursing them I curse my own flesh and blood ! Yet that 
my children should be Christians henceforth and outcasts 
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from their people is a frightful thought. I cannot believe 
it. No, they will return, they will return. No, no; ali, 
no ; one of them is neither Jew nor Christian. lie is a 
German infidel — a sceptical philosopher — a sneering, 
scofling, critical materialist." 

"And are all your children in Germany, as well 
ashe?'^ 

" Yes, all. I left them there four years ago, to die 
here. I shall see their faces no more. I hoped when I 
came here to meet with brethren, but I was disappointed 
in that also. The Jews of Jerusalem are almost as 
detestable to me as the Turks. The Sephardim, or native 
Jews, are in my sight as vile as Samaritans. The 
Peroshim (Pharisees) are a vain, proud, contemptuous 
race, that hold me in despite as if I were a Turk or a 
Nazarene. I myself belong to the Khasidim. There are 
only some eighty or ninety of us in Jerusalem, and even 
these are at variance; and our Rabbi has undertaken 
more than he can accomplish in taking the lead of us. 
For my part, I am here as an owl in the desert, as a 
sparrow on the house-top alone. Surely for my sins am I 
thus afflicted, and thy hand, God, is heavy upon me." 

The interest which I took in the old man prompted me 
to do what my judgment, if I had made use of it, would 
have regarded as an act of imprudence. I walked home 
with the Jew to the Jewish quarter on Mount Zion, at the 
north end of the city. He lived in a steep little narrow 
street on the brow of a hill, in a small house which he 
seemed to occupy in partnership with others, and of which 
he had apparently only one small apartment. But it was 
very comfortable, though nothing but bare stone above, 
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beneath, and on every side. It contained a coucli at one 
end covered with a rich Persian carpet, and before 
it was another such carpet lying on the floor. On 
this was an armchair of European construction, and 
before it a table covered with books. In a recess were 
several more books. At the other end was a chest, and 
on it a slab of marble covered with coal-cinders and ashes, 
as if the body of a small animal had been burnt upon it. 
Almost as soon as entering the apartment the Jew looked 
at this slab, and examined the ashes, which in his eyes 
appeared to be very precious. For my part, I was now 
beginning to repent of my curiosity and rashness. Here 
was I locked up with a man who was longing for death, 
and willing to provoke another to destroy him — a man, 
too, belonging to a people whom the vulgar in the East 
accuse of thirsting for Christian blood, and even em- 
ploying it in some of their cabalistic rites, and mixing 
it with their food. I shuddered at the idea as it passed 
through my mind, but my reason at once rejected the 
truth of it, and my faith in Providence that I was sent 
eastward for my own instruction, and that I should meet 
with His protection amidst every danger if I only exer- 
cised a wise discretion, restored my tranquillity and my 
power of observation. 

The Jew, seeing that all was right, invited me to sit 
down in the armchair, whilst he, from a little armoire in 
the wall, brought out bread and wine and placed it before 
me. The wine was kept in a leathern bottle, and the cup 
into which it was poured was a beautiful chased silver one 
on a long stalk. There was only one cup for both, and I 
wondered if the Jew intended that we should both drink 
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from it. In doing so, I felt that it would roquirc as much 
condescension on my part as ou his, and that my GhriHtion 
prejudice was as strong as his Je^vish aversion ; for though 
I had a long beard and a pair of moustaches myself, my 
heart recoiled from the thought of drinking even the juice 
of the grape in which had soaked or floated the grisly 
moustache of an old Khasid. Only in my case the pre- 
judice was personal. Had it been a lovely yomig Kbaside 
whose lips had moistened the edge of the cup, I might 
perhaps have liked it all the better. But this only shows 
the grosser materiality of my likings and dislikings. A 
Jew regards a Christian as unclean for his spirit or descent 
alone. No water can wash a Christian clean in his eyes, 
no beauty can purify the flesh of an alien. Even in tliis 
respect I felt myself condemned, and I resolved not to be 
outdone in civility by mine host. 

All this resolution, however, was unnecessary. The 
Jew did not intend to drink with me. lie filled an 
earthen jug with water for himself, and presented the 
wine to me. This once more roused my suspicions. I5ut 
I was now in for it, and reason was of no iLse ; so, 
throwing myself back entirely on my faith, I quaflbd the 
liquor freely, and foimd it light and delicious. 

" Young man," said the Jew, " I have now one favour 
to ask of you, and that is, that you will make your bed 
on this couch, whilst I sleep on the floor on the ashes which 
I have here collected. They are the ashes of a sacrifice 
which I made three days ago in conformity with the 
sacred rites of the Khasidim. This night their vii'tue 
must be put to the test, and the ruling angel of the 
Presence who stands before the Shekinah for the month 
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tliat now jTuns will, I trust, appear before me in my sleep, 
and answer the prayers which for three days I have 
fervently put up. Last night I slept on the ashes, but 
my sleep was dead, and the vision was closed and sealed. 
This almost broke my heart. But it was not usually so. 
The twelve angels of the year have repeatedly appeared 
unto me, and comforted me with their presence and their 
speech. Now, it is awful to think that I am deserted in 
my old age. Without their favour life to me is burden- 
some ; with it I can even bear the apostasy of my chil- 
dren, and wait with patience till my change come." 

I did not at all object to this arrangement. The couch 
was comfortable, and I was sleepy. Moreover, I was 
curious ; so down I lay, and the Jew immediately collected 
the ashes, sprinkled them on the ground, and, folding a 
small piece of carpet for a pillow, laid himself down. I 
was very soon asleep, and slept for hours. When I awoke 
I found the Jew on his knees in a prayer of agony. The 
prayer was partly uttered aloud, and partly not. Not 
understanding Hebrew, I knew not the purport of it, but 
could easily distinguish three or four words which the old 
man had repeatedly uttered in my hearing on the evening 
previous. These were — Zedek Emmanuel, Zedek Haka- 
doash. His hands were clasped, the tears were rolling 
from his eyes. He spoke German, Hebrew, and Arabic 
all together in confusion, and groaned like a man over- 
loaded with sorrow. "Ichabod, ichabod, the glory is 
departed from my house. What have I done? What 
have I done that my lord has left me ? The vision is 
closed upon my soul for ever. The angel of the Presence 
refuses to visit me again. Then if he will not come to me, 
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I shall go to him. Young man," said ho to me, as soon 
as he saw me stirring, " did you dream ? '' 

" Not I,'' I replied. " I had neither dream nor vision. 
It was a dead sleep." 

This brought forth merely another deep sigh from the 
sufferer ; so, being satisfied that I had no more to sec or 
learn, I commended the old man to the care of his neigh- 
bours, and took my leave. 

In the afternoon the whole city was alarmed by the 
report that a Jew had forced his way into the great 
mosque of Omar El-Sakara, and was caught upon the 
premises. This is certain death to either Jew or Christian. 
He was led out to the waiting-place of the Jews at the 
south-west comer of the old temple wall, and there his 
head was struck off with a Turkish scimetar, and head 
and body left on the spot to be buried by his brethren. 

I am now ready to start for the wilderness. Part of 
our luggage is off on mules ; we leave the rest till our re- 
turn. We shall scamper to-morrow to Jericho, the city of 
palms a% was — as the Cockneys say — and cross the Jordan : 
we expect to arrive at the encampment in the evening. 

Yours ever. 

Kind regards to Miss Senior and Eva, and don't forget 
Betty. 

" That's me," said Minerva. " How cunning he is ! 
Poor old Moosa ! " 



CHAPTER LIII. 

THE ANAZAH ARABS CROSSING THE DESERT ON THE LINE 

OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

From Edward to Senior. 

June, 

/^NCE more safe in Jerusalem. I have crossed the 
^^ desert, the great Syrian desert. " I shall never do 
so no more," as the Cockneys say when they speak Eng- 
Hsh. But I shall begin from the beginning. 

We left Jerusalem on Arab horses by Saint Stephen's 
Gate, and galloped through the fields and over the bare 
and desert hills, crossed the Jordan, and after travelling 
through a fertile region, amid vineyards and olives, 
we arrived in the evening at the tents of the Aenezes a 
little before the mules, which we passed on the way. 

We found the Arabs encamped in a fertile valley of the 
Belka, north-east of the Dead Sea, and the first tent which 
we encountered on our approach to the Nezel (or encamp- 
ment in lines) was that of the Sheikh himself, not the 
Sheikh of the Aenezes, but the Sheikh of the encampment 
merely. He was sitting smoking with others of his tribe 
at his tent door. He rose to welcome us. He was a 
little, healthy-looking man, of about forty-five, dressed in 
a cotton shirt, which scarcely covered his bare knees. 
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girded round tlie loins witli a handsome silk handker- 
cliiefy in wliicli a knife was stuck with a decorated handle. 
On his head was a yellow silk keffie, or square kerchief, 
so arranged that one comer hung down behind, whilst 
other two comers rested on his shoulders, and the fourth 
was folded in upon his brow ; a small piece of rope bound 
this covering to the head. His hair was raven black, and 
worn in long tresses, which hung luxuriantly over his 
shoulders and floated all round. His beard was equally 
black and full-grown, his eyes were dark hazel, of great 
strength and large pupil, his eyelashes were long, and his 
eyebrows thick and dark as his locks. His features were 
beautiftd, they had even a feminine elegance and sweet- 
nesSy and his manners were altogether those of a gentle- 
man. As I was dragoman of the party, his conversation 
was wholly addressed to me. 

Orders were immediately given for the preparation of 
a banquet — a sheep was doomed. The shepherd and a 
negro slave, and a szona^ or hired workman, were ordered 
to make haste with it. The news of our arrival aroused 
the whole camp. The women peeped out of the tents to 
look at us, but we could only see their eyes. Their age, 
however, is partly discovered by their head-dress — the 
matrons have a white kerchief, the young girls a red one, 
and the old ladies a black one ; knowing this, you may be 
sure that I looked after the red ones chiefly. I am sorry 
to say there were very few of them ; it could not be for 
want of curiosity, but want of ladies. As for liberty, they 
have a goodly amount of it if they do not show their lips, 
which seem to be more sacred in the East than they are 
in the West, for the men cover theirs with a thick 
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moustaclie, and the women cover theirs with a thick dark 
veil, called a nekye, which conceals all the lower part of 
the face. But as the ladies all tattoo their lips of a blue 
colour, it was just as well for us that we saw them not. A 
woman is almost as much ashamed of showing her lips as 
her breast. The Aenezes have a yearly feast, at which 
the young girls remove their veils, and the young men 
ride past and have a hasty look at their faces, but many 
girls are so sensitive and modest that they refuse to gratify 
even the young men of their tribe on such an occasion. 
How, then, could a stranger expect to be so highly 
favoured ? We saw what the fashion of the tribe permits 
to be seen, and that only ; nevertheless, we saw two or 
three handsome and even elegant figui'es, and amongst 
these was the chief's own daughter. 

It was dark before the dinner was ready ; but though 
there was no moonlight, the Sheikh proposed that we 
should dine under the open air. The heavens were clear 
and the stars were brilliant ; they almost cast a shadow. 
A table about a foot high was set upon the hard, dry 
ground, and carpets placed round it ; it was covered with 
a table-cloth by one of the women, and a long web of 
cotton cloth surrounded it to be used as a table-napkin. 
The sheep was served up in parts on earthenware dishes of 
very coarse texture, but neither plates, knives, nor forks 
were allotted to the guests, who were males only. All 
washed hands before commencing operations. The Sheikh 
then took hold of his joint with one hand and of his 
curved knife with the other, and soon hewed it to pieces ; 
others took hold of the ribs with both hands and tore 
them asunder, and thus distributed them. We English 
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looked at one anotlier to sec how the appotito sto k1, but 
we had the satisfaction of fiiidin*^ that hun«i;(M' was too 
strong to be very fastidious ; besides, wo had all oomo 
prepared to live for a little while like wild nu»n. 

Markland and I slept in the masculine division of the 
Sheikh's tent, the mekaad rahiaa, which is scpara1(»d froni 
the meharem, or female division, merely by a larijc, thick 
carpet, which is well fixed to the throe middle posts of the* 
tent. All around our own division were bun*;; (doaks and 
shawls, and carpets, to keep out the wind, and earned ba«i:s 
and com sacks were piled up in front of the melian^in 
carpet, as if to protect the ladies from somntmdiulant 
intrusion. Upon the whole we were very comfortabh^ 
except that there was a goodly amount of snoring' durin*; 
the night, some of it evidently from Ix^yond Ihe mtdia- 
rem partition ; but that is a question whi(;h mi<i;ht Iw 
disputed. 

I almost fancied myself in the tent of Abraham. Tt 
was just such another home that the fatluT of the faithful 
had. He lived in tents, and had about two Ihousand 
retainers altogether, from which I calculate that he Inul 
about a himdred or one hundred and fifty tents, a ri(duT 
sheikh than the one with whom I was for a season domi- 
ciled, hut just such another man in manners, dress, habits 
and customs, and even in opinions. Had the old patriarcdi 
been raised from the dead, he would have held more 
intimate commimion with the Arab sheikh than with us : 
him he could have understood, us he could not. In fact, 
even the religion of the Arab is but little removed from 
that of the patriarch. It is a species of Unitarianism or 
Deism, with much devotional feeling and many devotional 
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forms. And I cannot but tliink that it is most admirably 
adapted for the wandering population of these desert lands. 
What could be the use of churches and chapels, or clergy, 
in the wilderness of Kedem or on the sands of the 
HauranP The Roman Catholic religion would be a 
perfect incongruity. The Church of England, with its 
prayer-books and its changes of costume, would be incon- 
venient and absurd ; and the Presbyterian religion, with 
its doctrinal formalism and its preaching, would be botli 
unintelligible and destructive to the religious peace and 
harmony which prevail amongst the population. Here 
Mahometanism takes its Wildest, its purest, and most 
captivating form. The Aenezee are all more or less 
influenced by the spirit of the Wahabee reformation. 
They believe in the unity of God and the divine mission 
of the Prophet, but they reject all the fables and glosses 
of the commentators, and all the superstitious notions of 
intercession of saints, or reverential homage to their tombs 
or their relics. They accuse even the Turks of idolatry 
because they give the Prophet the title of Lord in their 
prayers. They are not so rigid in their morals as the 
genuine disciples of Abdel Wahab were, but still their 
manners and customs are free frcan many of the vices 
which infest civilisation, and my firm opinion is that 
there is no religious party in Christendom which could 
improve their morals by means of conversion. Their 
vices are the vices of the desert — as the vices of statesmen, 
gentlemen, clergymen, merchantp, shopkeepers, and opera- 
tives, are the vices of civilisation. 

I had often, in the Wadis of Sinai and the Desert of 
the Tih, been ashamed of my own apparent want of reli- 
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gion when placed in juxtaposition to an Aral), and now I 
began to feel the shame once more suffuso my choofc. 
The Arab prays five times a day, and p^ives sovoiitcon 
prostrations in all when he gives his full ooniplomont. 
In travelling they dispense with six or seven ; but oven 
the remaining eleven were a reproach to us from tlie 
savages of the wilderness. Wliat could we tcacli thorn P 
They were more devotional than wo. True, tlioir (h^vo- 
tion was very foimal, but not more formal than a C'lniroh 
of England service, and we had no form at all. I f wo 
prayed in secret, they did not know of it. Ilu^y bad no 
evidence whatever of our religious imj)roKsioin. 'Iliore 
can be no doubt that they regarded uh as infidolH. l^lvcMi 
Bingham himself could not escape the imputntion ; lor 
though a fervently religious man, \\v. Holdoiii in(liil^(»(l in 
the Pharisaical habit of an outward display of pi-ivattJ 
devotion. But the Arabs prayed before our very oy(»H 
with as little confusion as when they smokod llioir j)ip(?H. 
Arabs are their own priests. Tliey r(;quin? no <dor^^y to 
make them religious. They are, therefore, more; allied to 
Protestants than Catholics, to Pro.sbyt(jrians than i''j)iH(;o- 
palians, to Congregationalists than ]Vosl)yt(;rianH, 1o In- 
dividualists than Congregational ists. They are prinn'tive 
men, and they pride themselves in being ^iod's original 
people. They are not far wrong. It was one; of Iheir 
race that was chosen to lav the foundation of the Christian 
Church, and such men as Ik; was thro(; thousjind yciars 
ago they are now, and will, I believf;, remain till the r-nd, 
that is, till the converKion of Christians to the faith of the 
one universal church, that worships in the one universal 
temple — a worship that is higher and holier tlii.n that of 
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basilicas, cathedrals, churches, chapels, or meeting-houses, 
for it is that of the one fold and the one Shepherd. 

We rose very early, even before the dawn, on the 
second day after our arrival, and prepared for departure. 
It was a busy and an enlivening scene — the packing of 
the camels, the petting of the horses, the barking of the 
dogs in the distance, the bleating of sheep, and the occa- 
sional song of the Arab during the lighter intervals of his 
labour, the tripping to and fro of the women, who were 
roused a little earlier than usual to witness our departure, 
and some of whom were already engaged in roasting 
coffi^e, and grinding com with a handmill, and collecting 
the bread from the hot ashes on the sand, where it had 
been lying baking over night, the tying of sacks and 
camel bags, the harnessing of horses, and all the et ceteraa 
of a preparation for a three weeks' journey, were suffi- 
ciently exciting to our minds. The morning air was 
delightfully cool and pleasant, and the fields around us 
only wanted the labour of man and the soft showers, and 
old rich dews of Hermon, to make them as glorious as 
Sharon, as bountiful as Eden. There were few large trees 
and no grass, but abundance of shrubs and weeds, and 
thorns and briers impenetrable. " The rivers of waters 
are dried up, and the fire hath devoured the pastures of 
the wilderness.'' " On the land of my people shall come 
up briers and thorns." " I will lay my vineyard waste ; 
it shall not be pruned nor digged : but there shall come 
up briers and thorns. I will also command the clouds 
that they rain no rain upon it." 

"With such a witness to the fulfilment of the curse 
before our eyes, we started merrily with the ringing of 
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the camels' bells and the friendly adieu of the Arabs, and 
slowly wended our way to the wilderness of Kedoni. For 
several days we had enough of vegetation to feed the* 
camels, who live upon anything, and thrive where a 
donkey would starve. But after the first week we came 
into a firightfiil sea of sand — the very grave of nature — 
where all traces of animal or vegetable organization were 
totally annihilated. Now was the time for courage, if we 
had any. The Sheikh himself was our guide, and live of 
his most experienced hands, besides three slaves and two 
Bzonas, accompanied him ; but, notwithstanding, we felt 
our own helplessness in comparison with them. We had 
adopted the Arab head-dress and shirt, but wo could 
not dispense with our boots or shoes or trousers, as 
they did, so that we suffered many inconveniences from 
novelty on the one hand, and incimibrance on the other. 
The heat was excessive, but even this was nothing com- 
pared to the annoyance experienced from the hot, impal- 
pable sand of the desert, which occasionally came into our 
eyes, though we protected them with glasses, and caused 
a permanent uneasiness which depressed our spirits and 
silenced our tongues. It was a quiet, solemn, contempla- 
tive march, in which for hours not one word was ex- 
changed between one traveller and another, but each was 
wholly intent upon escaping the winged arrows of the 
shiraak, or saracen — the hot wind of the East. More- 
over, we had read and heard such horrible things of this 
Eastern wind, or simoom, of whole caravans being buried 
in the moving mountains of sand that it carried before it, 
that we were in perpetual anxiety about the signs of thi^ 
weather, and the probabilities or possibilities of a dry 
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storm. And as the Arabs themselves knew Kttle or 
nothing about the signs, but trusted in God, who is great 
and mercifiil, even as a British seaman trusts to Provi- 
dence himself, the ship and the captain, we could derive no 
comfort whatever by putting them to the question. Faith 
was therefore once more in demand, and I felt mine grow 
and expand as I advanced. "No wonder," I said, one 
day, in a feeling of devotional ecstasy, " no wonder that 
the father of the faithful was taken from the desert ; it is 
the very cradle of faith ! " 

We were amazingly fortunate during the second week — 
we were not overwhelmed either by waves or mountains. 
We travelled much during the night, and sometimes 
pitched our tent during the whole of the day ; and for a 
whole week we kept jolting along — men on horseback, 
our luggage and our slaves on camel-back — at the rate, 
mayhap, of thirty miles a day, though we had no means 
whatever of calculating the distance. At the end of the 
second week a sensible change was experienced. We 
felt that our greatest danger was over. Our spirits began 
to brighten up, our tongues to be loosened, and we now 
and then ventured to look at each other, and to inquire 
how each other fared. Markland was very merry and 
cheerful. He often gave us a bit of a song ; he never 
could finish it. Bingham ejaculated a great many pieces 
of prayer ; it seemed involuntary. Campbell said it 
was " the most deevlish piece of macadamization he had 
ever travelled on. Surely this is not the highway of 
civilisation. Is this the road that Nebuchadnezzar took 
to Jerusalem, do you think ? What a deevil's gait the 
captivity must have been if this was the way to it ! " 
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One eveDing, as we were shortening the road by such 
Kght conversation as the above, we came to a rising 
ground, from the top of which arose several masses of 
rock, aroimd whose base the glad sight of green vegeta- 
tion delighted our eyes. Horses and camels alike responded 
to the sight, and marched right forward to the place of 
attraction. The Arabs sent forth a shout of joy. We rode 
up in a species of ecstasy, in hopes of finding water and 
an hour or two of refreshment from the delicious atmo- 
sphere that ever surrounds a spring in the desert. But we 
had no sooner reached the top than one and all of us were 
struck dumb and motionless with astonishment, the Arabs 
throwing themselves instinctively into an attitude of 
prayer. Before us lay one of the most magnificent pro- 
spects that ever enraptured the soul of man. A broad 
sheet of clear water, extending for miles to right and left, 
occupied the foreground of the picture. It was studded 
with numerous islands, on which we could distinctly per- 
ceive the rugged clifis and towering precipices, reflecting 
the brilliant lustre of the sunbeam, which was already 
tinged with the golden yellow of the evening livery, 
whilst the roimd, massive, and luxuriant foliage that con- 
cealed the base, and here and there crowned the summits, 
sent forth its softer but deeper and chaster hue of warm 
aerial green, with its shadows of azure grey, amid which 
at intervals a minaret arose, or from which a palace peeped 
forth with pinnacles dazzling in the sun, and deep, broad 
shadows projected on the walls. The water was enlivened 
with crowds of sails and moving vessels of difierent sizes ; 
and beyond it, on the opposite shore, embosomed in trees 
and hills and rocks, with gilded tops and richly variegated 
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skirts, were seen the domes and pinnacles, and terraces 
and roofs of a city as vast as London itself, and rich in all 
the wonders of nature and art. 

" Heaven preserve us ! " said Markland, '* are vre 
alive P '' 

" This is not in my map," said Walworth, very 
innocently. 

" The deevil's in it," said Campbell. " Let's ride down 
to the water at all events." 

And away he rode, and we all followed him, to sudden 
and still more bewildering disappointment. We had 
scarcely reached the level of the plain when the whole 
vision was suddenly dissolved, and nothing appeared but 
the bare desert before us. 

" 'Tis the mirage ! " said Bingham. 

We returned to our Arabs, but they were at prayer. 
We occupied our old position, and saw the dissolving 
remnants of the celestial vision. It did not break, but 
merely died away, as if the light had been withdrawn 
from it. Then, and then only, did our conductors speak 
and satisfy our curiosity. 

" It is the Garden of Irem," said the Sheikh ; " the 
city of Sheddad, the son of Ad, which he built in the 
desert. But God destroyed him and his people for their 
sins, and the city floats about without an inhabitant. The 
prophet says, in the 79th chapter of the Koran, ' Hast 
thou not considered how the Lord dealt with Ad and the 
people of Irem, adorned with lofty buildings, the like 
whereof hath not been erected in the land ? * Abdallah 
Ebir Colabah once found the city, and entered it, as he 
was seeking a camel. Many have seen it, but few can 
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approach it. It i? not ^: vi u :o rj. ■ r : .kl> :o ^ :; : c r. I : ; r.i > ^ ', ^ 
in the wilderness. Gv^i :> ^rrv^j:." 

I wonder if Abrjkh;uii tver >ii\v this c;;v. ^» huh V..i:*.; :;. 
fonndation: tor he weui out i:i s^urv'h ot v^iu* :::.*: ;;.i;h ,• 
foundaticm. 

Yours ever, 

£ind remembrances to Mi$s Senior uiid K>a. and don': 
forget Betty. 

*• How provoking I " said Miner va. 

"What, have you forgotten your own name:*' jsiid 
Eva. 

"]S^o, no: it is not mv memory but niv faith that has 
failed me." 



CHAPTER LIV. 

HELLAH AND THE RUINS OF BABYLON A MONSTER. 

From Edward to Senior. 

Jerusalem. 

AFTER that splendid trick that Mother Nature prac- 
tised upon us in the aflFair of the mirage, we were 
for some time disconcerted and low-spirited. Here we 
were on a huge mountain of sand, between the two great 
worlds of East and West, like a bridge over the cloven 
mount of the Great Moriah of civilisation; and all 
around us, as far as the eye could reach, there was no 
symptom to be discovered of either vegetable or animal 
life, excepting only in our own little party, and amongst 
the rocks which here and there raised their noses above 
the dry and barren waves, and afforded shelter to some 
dry, withered thistle, stubble or shrub, which our horses 
and camels devoured with as much avidity as if it had 
been the green leaves and purple flowers of our own fat 
English clover on which they were regaling themselves. 
But the inspiriting power of the Desert is wonderful. 
Thus isolated, thus banished, from the great world of 
himianity, with the heavens above us, and ourselves to all 
appearance the only living creatures in existence — the only 
objects which seemed to demand the care of an all-seeing 
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eye and a providential hand — I felt sucli a courage, such 
an assurance of special protection, that I could not help 
exclaiming to my countrymen, all standing in silent con- 
templation aroimd me, " This must be the birthplace of 
religion ! Faith is bom in solitude ; it dies in the 
crowd." 

They all responded simultaneously. They had all been 
musing in a similar strain. Even Markland himself had 
become solemn and reverent as an Arabian patriarch. The 
levity of the town and of the social sphere had entirely 
forsaken him. Here were no tamarisk-trees as at Sinai 
* oozing out their manna, or convent gardens, shaded with 
palms and luxuriant with vintage. Here was neither field 
of rye nor of barley, nor even of furze or thistle ; not even 
a venomous creature was to be seen. The scorpion, that 
loves the dry places and abominates the moist, had found 
this much too dry for him ; the locust, which eats every- 
thing, even the doors of houses, ^^ fores quoque tectorum," 
as Pliny says, and which cares not what it eats, provided 
it be only of a chewable composition, had passed over the 
spot without deigning to light upon it. Death reigned 
over all the melancholy expanse, and he is a solemn 
monitor. Capering was here out of the question. Even 
Sinai itself was less conducive to strong religious impres- 
sions than the sands of Kedem. 

Desolate and deserted as this frightful region is, how- 
ever, it is susceptible of restoration and cultivation. There; 
are numerous arable regions interspersed, which only 
require the skill and the industry of man to make it once 
mor(3 a highway for the kings of the East. It was once 
covered with villages, and their remains are still to be met 
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with occasionally. There are here and there little colonies 
of black emancipated slaves and brown fellaheen, who 
contrive to live under the shelter of a rock, and not only 
to raise as much food as is necessary for their own sup- 
port, but a little also to spare for their mounted protectors 
or masters, who pay them a flying visit as they scamper 
through the wilds. As you approach to Chaldea and the 
banks of the Euphrates, the monuments of ancient civili- 
sation begin to multiply. The power of Assyria and 
Babylonia was there sufficient to repress the wandering 
and the predatory propensities of the Bedouins, by either 
confining them to towns and villages, or giving to their 
restless life a more peaceful and protective character as 
the rural constabulary of an inmiense region studded with 
tents and covered with cattle. Now it is desolate, and 
covered with marshes, which are formed by the yearly in- 
undations of the river ; and instead of being employed, as 
in the days of Chaldea's glory, to irrigate the fields and 
the gardens of a rich and a fertile plain, they now serve 
only to make the place more desolate and more inaccessible 
to all the arts of man. 

We arrived in safety at Hillah, or Hellah, a town of some 
ten or fifteen thousand inhabitants, and built on both sides of 
the river Euphrates — ^the eastern and the western division 
being connected by a bridge of boats. The river of Ba- 
bylon is very small — ^nothing like the Thames — the bridge 
of Hillah is not one-third of the length of Waterloo or 
London Bridge ; but then the Euphrates is liable to tre- 
mendous floods, which cover the whole country with water. 
The land is an immense flat, a deposit of mud and sand, 
and, therefore, what geologists might call a mountain. 
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being the top strata of the world — ^the reverse of Sinai, 
granitic, therefore low. Here Babylon once stood, the 
glory of the Chaldees' excellency, and the parent of poli- 
tical civilisation. Built upon sand, and mud, and bog — of 
bricks made of the very clay on which it rested — without 
any solid foundation for a basis — without even a fragment 
of primitive rock to sustain it, on the most ineligible spot 
which human judgment could select for raising a perma-. 
nent structure of any description whatever. By the most 
indomitable perseverance, and something like superhuman 
and fabulous strength, as a type of mundane greatness 
resting on superficial merits, it suddenly rose up like a 
tower unto heaven, and for ages prescribed its laws to 
the whole civilised world. Here art and science began to 
develop their energies. Here astronomy commenced its 
nocturnal and laborious observations. Here astrology 
devised its sublime and mysterious system of analogical 
harmonies. Here industry did what it has since done in 
Holland — ^it defied the inclemency of weather, the hostility 
of the elements, and the infertility of the soil ; and in the 
midst of a howling wilderness of Nature it created a 
garden of Eden, and showed, even in the primitive ages of 
society, what man in all ages has in some such inhospitable 
region demonstrated, that many of the very wildest and 
most desolate spots on earth can be changed into green 
fields and smiling gardens, and made the happy home of 
a dense population of men and cattle, if there be only a 
strong governing power to direct the combined strength 
of society. 

Babylon is the converse of Horeb. Horeb is the barren 
and desolate rock from which the stern but unitary law 
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was promulgated, upon which was destined gradually to 
rise the superstructure of Christian civiKsation. Babylon 
is the sand, the clay, and the brick and mortar, and 
human skill and energy, out of which arose the whole 
political economy of that society which consists of various 
nations and tribes of men, governed by different laws, and 
holding various creeds and articles of faith, and aiming at 
different ends, opposing, superseding, overriding, over- 
ruling, and subverting one another. The one is the germ 
to be developed of a unitary system which is to cover the 
earth and embrace all nations ; the other, of a system 
which was to be equally extensive, embracing within its 
area of 9xpansion the whole habitable world. Babylon 
was first because its principle of division being doomed 
to everlasting reprobation, it must come to a final end 
without hope of redemption. Horeb is posterior because 
its unitary idea is the triumphant principle which, after 
being reviled, abused, corrupted, misapplied, and led 
captive by, and interleagued and intermarked with the 
Babylonian idea, is at last disenthralled, separated, and 
redeemed and purified from the conflicting elements of 
strife and sectarianism, which all come from Babel as a 
source, and are all, without exception, involved in ita 
doom. 

There is not a better spot on the wide surface of the 
globe for laying the foundation of a city, and the capital 
of an unstable and a crumbling empire. It was chosen 
by an unerring eye that saw the end in the beginning ; 
the same eye that chose Mount Horeb as its corresponding 
opposite. 

I shall not trouble you with a description of the ruins, 
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for that can be no novelty to you. I shall merely relate 
the extraordinary adventure that occurred to me amidst 
the desolate relics of the queen of nations. There are 
three great ruins visible on the site ; one is called the 
Birs Nimrod, and supposed to be the Tower of Babel. It 
is about two hundred and thirty feet in height, and is 
consequently considerably more than half of the tower in 
bulk and nearly one half in height. On the top of this a 
small piece of solid brick architecture still remains. The 
whole mound is evidently constructed — first of mere soil 
for the interior of the area, then of a solid mass of sun- 
burnt brick ; outside of this there once was a facing of 
fire-burnt brick. Many of these fire-burnt bricks still 
remain. But the ruin forms a quarry for building the 
town of Hellah; all whose houses are no doubt only 
reprints — as the printers would say — of old Babylonian 
edifices. In digging for such materials numerous caverns 
have been opened or formed in the solid mass, so that the 
heap has a most irregular appearance, and contains a 
variety of circuitous paths, holes, crevices, vaults, and 
tunnels, in which one may lose one's wits with fear, if 
not one's way, with confusion. 

In running round these various heaps of rubbish, our 
party separated into several divisions unintentionally : 
one looking at the fire-bricks and the inscriptions which 
faced them ; others peeping into holes and corners, and 
others searching for astrological signets, many of which 
have been found here, and some of them ingeniously 
described as well as represented by excellent engravings 
in Landseer's " Sabs&an Researches." In this state of 
party division Markland and I kept pretty close together, 

VOL. II. G 
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though we often parted, for he was extremely anxious to 
find something small and curious. I had no hope of this, 
and all my thoughts were of a larger description ; so I 
was generally in advance. As I hurried on, dressed in 
my Arab dress, a spear in my hand and a pair of pistols 
in my girdle, I came to a huge fissure between two heaps 
of burnt brick and rubbish, much of it vegetable matter, 
and mixed up with a few live plants and weeds of a sickly 
description. I looked into this opening, and thinking it 
was a crooked passage through which I might pass, I 
stepped in, but cautiously. Luckily for myself I careftdly 
observed every object before me, for there, eageriy kneel- 
ing on a projecting part of the wall, and handling a 
species of reptile resembling a locust or large caterpillar, 
which it thrust into its mouth with most voracious appe- 
tite, I beheld a creature as like a human being in outward 
form as a monster could be without belonging, soul, body, 
and spirit, to the human race divine. I had only time to 
note distinctly the long, thick, matted hair that covered 
his back and shoulders, the dirty, clotted, grisly beard 
that entirely concealed his mouth and chin, and the thick 
fur that wrapped all the inferior portion of his body like 
the legs of a goat in its blanket of hair, when the creature 
turned round and eyed me with looks of thrilling and 
petrifying power. I felt as if the head of. the Gorgon 
Medusa was staring at me. My blood retreated from my 
face ; my very heart instead of throbbing seemed unable 
to beat. I verily believe I should have stood there and 
died by conversion into stone or something quite as insen- 
sible to pain or pleasure if the creature had not uttered a 
savage or ferocious grin, and then screaming aloud, rushed 
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fdriously tofwards me. How it happened I know not, for 
I have no remembrance whatever of putting my hand to 
my girdle, but a well-pointed pistol loaded with bullet 
went off in my hand and rent open his breast when he 
was within a yard of my person. His course was by this 
means suddenly arrested, he gave a spring upwards, 
raised his arms and groaned, and then fell down a lump 
of dead, insensitive matter, with a dull thump upon the 
clay. Nor did I move for some time after I had perpe- 
trated this deed, if it was I who did it. There I stood, 
pistol in one hand and spear in the other, unable to stir, 
or even to turn away my eyes from the sight of the object 
that had bound me by a spell so formidable ; and in that 
position I was found by Markland, who hearing the report 
of the pistol came running up, and familiarly addressed 
me. I no sooner heard his welcome voice than I turned 
round and threw myself on his neck for support. His 
sympathy revived me. Never had I felt before the mes- 
meric power of the human touch ; a vital energy seemed 
to rush like a wind from his person to mine, and in a 
second or two I was myself again. But I had weakened 
him ; he had divided his very life with me, and now he 
felt anxious, feverish, and timid. I took hold of his 
hand ; he grasped mine firmly ; and thus, linked together, 
we both stood some time and gazed on the corpse of the 
monster that lay before us. We had heard it reported — 
and Rich, the British resident at Bagdad, in his treatise 
on Babylon, mentions it as a rumour of the country — that 
there were creatures around the ruins of Babylon which 
were fashioned like men in the upper limbs, and like 
goats in the lower, and that the Arabs shoot them and 
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eat the lower parts. But we regarded the report as merely 
a popular fable, the ofepring of superstition and the 
horrors of the place. A gleam of light, however, now 
darted on the subject ; it was a maniac evidently ; mayhap 
an ascetic like those described by the ecclesiastical Greek 
historian, Nicephoras Callistus, as formerly inhabiting these 
very regions. " But th^*e is another species of Divine com- 
munion," says he, "which exceeds every other instance 
of human courage and endurance ; secluding themselves 
in a parched desert, with only that part of the body veiled 
which Nature teaches us to conceal, both men and women 
competing with each other in the same mode of life, and 
taking no care whatever of the body, subject themselves 
to the fiercest extremes of heat and cold ; and in whatso- 
ever place it be to which chance directs them, there they 
remain, and there they lie down ; utterly rejecting every 
species of human food, they live on the herbs and the 
roots which the earth spontaneously produces : for this 
reason they are called Bosci, grazers or foragers. In 
process of time their ajjpearance is so altered that they 
resemble wild beasts, and acquire a dislike to other men, 
whom, if at any time they behold, they flee ; but if they 
perceive any one pursuing them, they run with great 
swiftness, and seem on account of their speed to be wafted 
on the air. Sometimes, also, having entered inaccessible 
places underground, they suddenly disappear ; and many 
do this that they may conceal the life they lead," The 
worthy historian considered such creatures as saints living 
in the desert a species of divine life. So maniacs are 
accounted by the Arabs ; and even the Swiss and many 
other people, especially Eastern people, regard them in 
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this Kght. As for me I was not so reverential ; I felt that 
I was delivered from the very jaws of death. The monster 
was ferocious in the extreme ; his nails were long and 
pointed, and thick and strong like the talons of a dog, 
and his physiognomy was such as left mo no room to 
doubt of his intention in rushing upon mo. 

" Nebuchadnezzar, by Jove," said Markland, recovering 
his humour and his courage, " the father of civilisation 
and political economy, the great head of gold ! Stuart, 
you have done a great deed. This is a great fact, Stuart. 
What will the Quarterly reviewers say ? Their occupation 
will be gone now. You have struck the very heart of 
Gentilism or Polytheism ! ^ 

"Would it were so," I replied; **for until there is 
only one general, one imperial law for all civilised nations, 
there is no peace for man upon earth. The principle of 
Gentilism is base. Nations must all become tribes at 
last — tribes of one nation or nations of one empire. The 
unity of nations is the hope of society — the Mount Horeb 
of politics." 



CHAPTER LV. 

BABYLON AS LARGE AS THE WORLD. 

From Edward to Senior. 

Jerusalem. 

TTELLAH is a horrid place, and the Hellites a brutal 
^^ and ferocious people. We had several fierce quar- 
rels with them, which, fortunately, ended without blood- 
shed, more especially as they were backed by a party of 
Moutijie Arabs, who seemed to be thirsting for a firay 
with our Aenezes. What can you expect in a barbarian 
town, which is built of the old bricks of Babel, and is at 
present the only living representative of the old capital of 
civilisation? We visited Bagdad, where the Prince of 
the Captivity of the Jews resides, and returned by 
Damascus and Palmyra. But I shall not write you an 
account of our adventures in these places, as I am now 
anxious to leave the land of the visible curse, and to 
hasten homeward. I begin to feel concerned about my 
father's health and spirits during my absence. 

I must give you a few general ideas, however, respect- 
ing Babylon ; not by way of instructing you, for that were 
flat presumption on my part, but merely to show you that 
I have profited a Httle by your valuable conversation; 
which, though apparently wasted upon me at first, like 
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seed upon the barren sand, has nevertheless taken deep 
root, and brought forth a crop which gives me much 
comfort. 

Babylon is a universal idea, like Jerusalem and Petra. 
Therefore, all the world is to be judged at Babylon; for 
Babylon is nothing else but the world that is under 
sectarian and party government. " As Babylon has caused 
the slain of Israel to fall, so at Babylon shall fall the slain 
of all the earth." The following is merely a parody on the 
splendid curse of Idumea : — ** Behold the day of the Lord 
Cometh, cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the 
land desolate, and He shall destroy the sinners thereof out 
of it ; for the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof 
shall not give their light ; the sun shall be darkened in 
his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to 
shine. And I will punish the world for their evil, and the 
wicked for their iniquity ; and I will cause the arrogancy 
of the proud to cease, and will lay low the haughtiness 
of the terrible ; and I will make man more precious than 
gold — than the golden wedge of Ophir. And Babylon, 
the glory of the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. But 
wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs {Seirim, or inhabitants of Seir, the hairy 
man's mount) shall dance there," &c., &c. 

Now, it is very evident that this is the end of the cor- 
ruptible world — ^the universal judgment. Babylon, there- 
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fore, is not yet destroyed. Its day has not yet come. Its 
tower still stands, and its power still prevails. Nay, what 
is somewhat remarkable, the Jews are still in Babylon, 
and their first captivity is not yet restored; and what 
is more remarkable still, they who think themselves 
Jews are Babylonian princes, and hold the Jews in capti- 
vity. This is not a mere whim, it is a literal fact. Thus, 
the Jews of all the earth are held in captivity by a singu- 
lar book, which goes by the name of the Talmud. It is 
the most remarkable specimen of acute and confused in- 
tellect that perhaps the world ever produced, exhibiting 
all the phases of human understanding from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, and as devoid of meaning as a huge 
fungus, though perfectly natural and legitimate in its 
growth like the fungus itself. This Talmud is called the 
Babylonian Talmud. The other Talmud, called the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, is of inferior value. The Babylonian 
Talmud is called The Talmud by way of eminence ; and 
when no distinguishing epithet is prefixed to the Talmud, 
the Babylonian is always understood. Nothing can be 
more analogically beautiftil than this. The Jews have all 
gone so thoroughly into Babylon that they have become 
Babylonians, and hold themselves captive, and that by 
a much firmer hold than ever Nebuchadnezzar had of 
them. Talmud means doctrine. The Babylonian Talmud, 
therefore, is merely the Babylonian doctrine, and this is 
the doctrine which now enslaves the Jewish mind, which 
keeps it in fetters that are stronger than iron, and dis- 
qualifies it for the noble and generous exercise of those 
faculties which naturally belong to it. The emancipation 
of the Jews, in a civil point of view, is a matter of infe- 
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rior importance. It wotdd make now but little difference 
in their moral and intellectual, or their physical and 
domestic condition. It is as useless in these respects as a 
distribution of old clothes amongst the cliildron of the 
captivity. It will not bring them out of Babylon, where 
they now live, nor make them better men than Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, and other co-legislators, who are a 
mongrel race of Catholics, National Churchmen, Dissenters, 
Infidels, and Atheists, Babylonians also, and involved in 
the doom of the great mother of Gentile division. 

The same may be said of the rest of the world. We 
are all in Babylonish captivity as well as the Jews, and 
our harps are hung on the willow-trees for want of spirit 
to sing the song of joy in a strange land. Superstition 
enthrals one, bigotry enthrals another, materialism enthrals 
a third. We are bound by the fetters of party and pre- 
judice to forms of doctrine and theories, which perhaps 
we would reject if we were not overruled by conventional 
influence. We are compelled to respect what we do not 
admire, to give our assent to what we do not believe, to 
keep silence when we would speak, for expediency requires 
that we should so do in order to preserve an external 
appearance of peace. All this is thraldom, and every 
man feels it whatever be the sect or party he belongs to. 
And the feeling is salutary. The restraint is useful. We 
cannot be free to speak and to act until we are really 
emancipated in mind, without kindling society into a 
flame of strife. Were the fanatic or the infidel to burst 
out in promiscuous society, as he feels disposed to do, and 
ofttimes does amongst his intimate associates, it would be 
tantamount to a declaration of war — a meUe of conflicting 
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passions would ensue, the most rancorous feeKngs would 
be excited, and blood would flow. Our restraint is con- 
ducive to social tranquillity ; but it prevents communion 
or brotherhood amongst men, who keep aloof from each 
other as from strangers and aliens, and rarely find even 
one other whom they can call a second self. 

The thraldom of all parties is much alike ; but a com- 
parison of the Babylonian or Talmudic thraldom of the 
Jews and the Roman thraldom of the Christians may illus- 
trate the resemblance of all the rest. The Jews are led 
by tradition like the Romans. The Talmud is wine and 
the Scriptures water. They, therefore, discourage private 
reading of Scripture. The Rabbis and Talmudists, like 
the Pope and his Council, are infallible. They excommu- 
nicate heretics and fulminate anathemas like the Pope. 
They believe in purgatory ; they pray for the dead, and 
pay money for prayers for the dead. They pray to saints 
to intercede for them. They make pilgrimages to tombs, 
^nd pay veneration to relics, and have a most burdensome 
ordeal of eating and drinking this, that, or t'other thing 
on certain days. They are both intolerant, and think 
salvation impossible beyond their pale. These peculiarities, 
however, are more remarkable in the East than in Eng- 
land, where Jews and Catholics partake in a great measure 
of the liberalism of the land, but where at the same time 
they lose their faith and their zeal when they lose their 
bigotry. For a man who is exclusively and devotedly 
sectarian must be a bigot. His faith cannot assume 
another form. Moses taught this. He taught Jews to 
slay idolaters without mercy, and the prophets commanded 
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them to hew them in pieces. Romanism has adopted the 
spirit, and denies all truth out of itself. A Catholic never 
acknowledges that the Reformation has been of any use 
whatever ; and in the face of all the political distraction 
of Spain and Portugal, the infidelity of France, and the 
despotism of Austria and Italy, he still goes on asserting 
that Protestantism is an unmitigated evil. If he did not 
he would be a wavering Catholic. Men lose their exclu- 
siveness when they become charitable. But charity is not 
infidel, for the infidel sees no good in any religion ; like 
the Catholic, he regards it as unqualified evil. Charity is 
the great emancipator of all men ; it brings men out of 
Babylon, and brings them all to the promised land. But 
it must be taught. There is a doctrine of charity. It is 
not a mere feeling of indiscrimination or indifference. 
And here lies the difficulty. What is the doctrine of 
charity ? The man who can teach this can teach wisdom, 
• for charity alone is wisdom. 

A great work remains yet to be done in the world. In 
feet, everything seems yet to be done. Whatsoever pro- 
gress we have made in art and science, we have not made 
a single step towards ecclesiastical and political unity. 
Religion and politics are the two great polarities of doc- 
trine — the North and South Poles upon which the world 
revolves, and therefore upon which all revolutions turn. 
They are the two great universal principles that govern 
society. But society is confounded with the Babylonian 
division that prevails in them. To reduce this confusion 
to order seems to be beyond the limits of human power. 
Is there any apparent approximation to a positive solution 
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of any great question connected with either department ? 
Nay, have we not now arriyed at such a state of ephemeral 
legislation that there is no guarantee for the duration of 
any Act of Parliament for more than a year ? So far 
from stability, we live in an age of instability, and owe all 
our tranquillity and repose to a system of mechanical 
arrangement, not to a solution of ecclesiastical or political 
problems; for so far are these from being solved that 
people are afraid to introduce them as topics of conversa- 
tion into the social circle. They are turned out because of 
their quarrelsome disposition. 

As sects never were more numerous, so never had the 
Lemean hydra more heads than it has now, and never was 
a powerful Hercules more in demand. But he must have 
a club that will wound the very soul and penetrate the 
convictions and conscience of man. He must knock down 
heresies of every grade, sweep away ribaldries of every 
description, reconcile the most incompatible and the most 
inimical extremes, bring good out of every evil, truth out 
of every prevailing error ; he must convert folly into 
wisdom without an instrument of war ; he must make 
wrong right without an act of violence ; he must subject 
man to a severe and heart-searching law, and give him 
even greater liberty than the Liberals demand for him. 
He must conquer him and subdue him by the law of 
liberty, or the liberty of a Divine law ; he must make man 
so free that he will be at liberty to do everything that he 
has a right to do ; and so bound, so fettered, and enslaved 
that no man will be permitted to do what he is not autho- 
rised to do by the law of rectitude. This is the work for 
a great man to do. But who can do it P And what can 
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any man do for society who does anything short of this, 
but yary the mode in which the evil reigns ? It is merely 
turning the sick man in his bed to be turned again 
when the weariness comes round ; and in the old age of 
old society these turnings or revolutions are numerous 
and frequent 



CHAPTER LVI. 



MINERVA AND HER MODEL. 



"TlTIlfERVA was a professional artist, and supported 
"^-^ herself by her pencil. Her miniatures on paper 
and ivory were exquisite productions; and she had 
already so much employment that she was compelled to 
raise her prices in order to moderate the zeal of her 
admirers. She was devotedly attached to art ; and, like 
all young ladies, she was also particularly fond of spend- 
ing money, and having a well-furnished house, and a 
fine wardrobe. She painted, therefore, for money, and 
spent it for enjoyment. Her residence was close to 
Senior's ; and Eva and she were constant companions ; 
so that several hours of each day were spent by the 
two young ladies together, either at one house or the 
other. 

Minerva devoted herself exclusively to water-colour 
painting ; so that her studio was not disfigured with easels 
and gallipots, and huge frames and stretchers, oil bottles, 
colour bags, varnish, and gumption mugs, nor scented 
with the somewhat equivocal perfiimes that emanate 
from such things. It was a very elegant little drawing- 
room, with white curtains, white couch, and white arm- 
chairs, a light and richly-patterned Brussels carpet, a 
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piano, a harp, a table with portfolios of drawings and 
plates, seyeral drawings in frames upon the walls, and a 
number of small Italian casts or marble statuettes of 
Apollo, Diana, Venus, the Graces, the Dying Gladiator, 
besides Madonnas and Bambinos, or babies, of which 
Minerva, like most ladies, was particularly fond. 

But though Minerva never handled the hogs'-hair 
pencil of the oil painter, she sometimes occupied an hour 
or two in modelling in wax ; and, as she was an impas- 
sioned admirer of Eva's person, she had engaged her to 
sit, both for a miniature and a wax model, that she might 
have her fiill likeness, both in form and colour in cubic 
and superficial proportions. Instead, however, of mere 
matter-of-fact portraits of the charming girl, she chose a 
symbolical or poetical character, and to which the name 
of our heroine very naturally led her. At first she thought 
of Eve in her innocence, fresh from Creation, for the 
model, which she intended to be cut in marble afterwards. 
But Eva herself objected, because it suggested the idea 
of the fall, or the evil to come. The same objection 
applied to Eve plucking the fruit. 

" No," said Eva, " I won't have that. I don't want the 
tree of knowledge, with the serpent coiled amongst its 
branches, and ashes in the heart of its fruit. No, no. If 
you can find nothing else in the history of Eve, I must 
take another character." 

"The history of Eve is altogether unfortunate," said 
Minerva ; " for her beginning suggests the idea of her 
end — our poor, dear mother ! " 

" I have it ! " said Eva, clapping her hands. At this 
moment she was dressed in a jacket of undyed silk, open 
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a little at the breast, like a gentleman's waistcoat, and 
reaching down to her knees. It was a mere sack without 
make, and girded round the waist with a broad silk 
ribbon. This was her only body covering. Her feet 
were enclosed in elegant satin boots, and her arms were 
bare. Her hair was hanging in rich luxuriance over her 
breast and shoulders — " I have it. Let it be Eve at the 
Tree of Life — the second tree that corrects the poison of 
the first." 

"But tell me the story; we know little about that. 
The first Eve was turned out, and never returned." 

" That matters not. The second Eve may. I shall 
have nothing to do with the Tree of Knowledge, which 
is death. It is the tree in the midst of the garden that I 
want — the very heart of it. It is that tree which sheds 
its leaves every month, and bears twelve kinds of fruit. 
The leaves of the tree are for the healing of the nations. 
That's all I know about it. But that's the tree that I 
want to reach, and I want you to represent me standing 
at the foot of it, with an eye upon the treasures that hang 
upon its branches. The twelve kinds of fruit must be all 
of different shapes," 

" You are giving my wax too much to do, I am afraid," 
said Minerva ; " such an idea is better adapted for 
painting than modelling. However, I shall do my best. 
It is a beautiful idea, a rich, inspiring subject, with 
sorrow all in the background, and joy before us. How 
delightful to think of! How delicious to realise ! " 

" It is not by science nor by art that we shall realise 
it," said Eva. " Science is a superficial thing. It never 
goes to the root of the matter. Don't you perceive that 
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the tree of knowledge was not in the midst of the 
garden ? " 

" I thought it was." 

" Well, there must be two middles, or only one tree ; 
for the tree of life was in the midst." 

"The tree of life must be the tree of knowledge; be- 
cause there was only one tree forbidden, and that was in 
the middle," said Minerva. 

"Then it must be twice eaten, for they were driven 
out lest they should eat of the tree in the midst of the 
garden, and live for ever," said Eva. "The first eating 
is the knowledge of evil, the second is the knowledge of 
good, I suppose." 

" Shall I put the serpent in it ? " said Minerva. . 

" Oh yes," said Eva, " I should like the serpent ; but 
you must take the sting out." 

"I shall not put it in, that will be the surest way. 
Shall T, then, represent you just as you are, since you do 
not prefer the more perfect form in which the Creator 
made you ? " 

"I prefer the covering. Eve in her first state was 
liable to fall, because she was not clothed. The clothing 
represents the education which is superadded to ' the 
original creation, and without which the creation is im- 
perfect. Make me as I am, and then we can show it to 
our friends. Otherwise, I shoidd be in agony of fear lest 
any one should see it." 

" Don't you suppose that linen would be preferable to 
silk ? It matters not for the model, but silk is a worm 
produce, you know." 

" Oh, that's nothing," said Eva ; " there must be good 

VOL. II. H 
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worms as well as bad. I haTe an idea that Paradise itself 
will be fodl of silkwoims." 

'' Indeed ! And wbat shall we do with their dead 
bodies ? " said Minerva. 

"Oh," said Eva, "they'll qiin themselves ont and 
leave none. There is a worm of ineorraption as weU as 
a worm of cormption, and the worm of ineorraption is 
the worm that provides ns with clothing, as the worm of 
cormption takes it away." 

" A beantifol idea ! " said Minerva. " Well, yon are 
all right now. Let me b^in ; I feel qnite impassioned 
for my task-" 

And having placed Eva in a suitable attitude, looking 
upwards, and raising her right hand as if to pluck the 
fruit from the tree of life, Minerva b^an to work, but 
did not cease to talk. 

"It is a most mysterious history — ^woman's history," 
said Minerva. "There is more mystery about woman 
than about man. The veil seems to belong to her natu- 
rally. It is curious how all nations have veiled the 
woman. In the East she is entirely concealed. If it 
were not that she must have light to make use of her 
eyes, I do believe that there would be nations in which 
the women would be just tied up in a sack; for they 
don't seem to think about comfortable breathing. Mouth 
and nose are both muffled up in Eastern climes, and only 
eye-holes aUowed for the entrance of the light." 

" Yes," said Eva. " But in western climes, where 
science is cultivated, woman gets rid of her veil. This 
is a very curious thing." 

'* How does your uncle account for that P " 
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either till the curse be removed from thein and the earth. 
There is a rapid improvement going on in the world. 
Science and art do wonders. A labourer's wife is an 
improvement on a savage's, and a lady of rank and wealth 
is an improvement on a burgess's or labourer's wife. Yet 
I question if one is much, if any, happier than the other. 
There is a possibility of improving external circumstances 
without increasing happiness. Otherwise, how do rich 
men commit suicide ? Labouring men never do anything 
of the sort. There is no end to thjB progress of art and 
science. This is man's department. This is the human 
sphere ; but, don't you see, it does not get to the tree of 
life in the midst of the garden. The curse remains, and 
will for ever remain, if something else be not done. And, 
do you know, I think that that must be done by woman : 
woman first plucked the evil fruit. She will first pluck 
the good also. Otherwise, she will have proved the curse 
to man without the blessing. Now, this is what my 
woman's nature rejects. Woman will be the grand in- 
strument of removing the curse which she brought. She 
will present the good fruit to man: she will pluck it, 
depend upon it, she will pluck it. She sets the movement 
a-going, and man conducts it afterwards, for man is only 
woman's fac-totum. I am clear for a coming woman. 
They talk about a coming man. But what is the use of 
a coming man, if he has not a woman along with him to 
comfort and capacitate him P He is sure to fail in what- 
soever he undertakes: he may rap the knuckles of an 
Eton schoolboy, and fight a lad from Manchester over the 
bonnet. But. what is that but a perpetuation of rudeness ? 
We learn no wisdom from the battles of schoolboys ; and 
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the world does not advance by these means, although they 
attract a great deal of public attention. But so did bull- 
baiting once, so did cock-fighting, so did ring-fighting : 
yet they have all gone out/' 

" That is very true," said Minerva ; " and what is very 
remarkable, woman takes little or no interest in these 
public doings of men. In fact, she has almost always 
disliked them, and protested against them." 

"And therefore," said Eva, "they are not universal 
in their interest. They are merely male employments, 
unproductive labour. There is a curse upon them. Do 
what they will, or may, or can, men find themselves just 
where they were, as far from the right as ever. I know 
nothing about their doings, but I hear that everything is 
wrong, and everybody displeased, and it will be so until 
the woman comes, and gives them something nutritious to 
eat from the tree of life." 

" But how is that to be done ? " said Minerva. 

" I am sure I don't know," said Eva, " how it is to be 
done. If I knew how, I should do it. I have only an 
idea that it is some higher species of knowledge or power 
than that which we possess ; that is all ; but what the 
knowledge is I know not, unless it be wisdom, which is 
greater than knowledge and nearer the centre. The 
Coming Woman has been foretold in all ages. She is 
The Woman ; and though people have tried to evade the 
meaning by calling her a church, or a city, or a nation 
instead of a woman, yet I regard * a woman ' as superior 
to all these, and look for ' The Woman.' " 

" Our Church says it was the Blessed Virgin that was 
the woman, and presented the good fruit to man." 
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■*' Well, he has not accepted it, or it has not removed 
the curse ; that is all I know. Here we all are — man, 
woman, and earth — just as before. Nay, the curses began 
after the coming of your woman. Look at the desola- 
tions of the East, which Edward describes, with the curse 
more heavy upon them now than ever it was before. No, 
no. I am a Jewess now. I was a Protestant a little 
whilfe ago. You might as well say that the Virgin has 
cultivated the desert of Arabia, and planted it with vine- 
yards, converts the Pacific Ocean into dry land, and 
covered it with thousands of cities, corn-fields, orchards, 
vineyards, and olive gardens ; and when people say they 
cannot see them, you may as well say, ' Oh, faith sees 
them,' as to say the Virgin Mary has removed the curse 
from woman, man, or the earth. No, no ; it is not the 
Mother that does it ; it is the Daughter of Zion, a different 
person altogether, and an extraordinary woman, who is 
yet to come.'' 

" She must be an extraordinary woman if she is to do 
,what you speak of. It reminds me of the Saint Simonian 
free woman. It is said, also, that they look to England 
for her appearance." 

" I don't like the Saint Simonians. They are sensual 
and impure. They cannot find the middle of the garden. 
Still, their idea is a semblance of the truth. Many 
women, especially in modem times, have declared them- 
selves the Bride. I know one or two myself that do not 
hesitate to assert it; and Joanna Southcott, you know, 
lived and died in that conviction. And there's Miss 
Newell, your rival in miniature painting ; did I not show 
you one of her handbills the other day, in which she 
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declares herself the Bride, and consequently the heiress 
of kingdoms? And there is Miss Neville, of a good 
English family. What a strange story hers is ! I read 
it in the papers lately. She says she has a mission for 
restoring the wilderness of Idumea. An angel appeared 
to her, and suddenly cured her of a disease in the spine, 
with which she was long afflicted and unable to walk, and 
he made her a grant of the land of the curse. After that 
she began to make preparations for building a capital, 
levying a standing army of a hundred thousand men, and 
purchasing the anmiimitions of war. Lieutenant O'Malley 
was to provide artillery* She got paper money printed 
to pay the soldiers, as the people in her kingdom are to 
live by faith. She sold her plate and jewels, and spent 
two thousand poimds in making arrangements. But her 
friends have locked her up ; and that's the finish." 

" A very likely finish too. The woman's mad." 

" Not a doubt. But the idea of the Bride is not mad, 
though it makes women mad. Commend me to an idea 
that can turn people's heads. It is always a valuable one. 
The head does not become giddy by standing on a hassock 
or a chair. It is by standing on the top of the Monument 
or St. Paul's that the giddiness is produced. Madness is 
the efiect of the mind standing on the pinnacle of a great 
idea. Whenever any one says to me so and so is a great 
idea, I either say or think, Has it made any one mad ? 
If it has not, then depend upon it it is not much worth. 
A great idea, like a great hero, must slay its thousands." 

"Great ideas are formidable things, then," said 
Minerva. 

"Most assuredly, to weak minds that cannot fight 
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them. But the proof of weakness or madness, such as we 
speak of, lies in the individual proclaiming herself, instead 
of awaiting her proclamation by others. She must do the 
work before she is proclaimed. But these mad women begin 
at the wrong end, and have the proclamation first. Why, 
you may just as well proclaim Polly Hopkins as Miss 
Neville, or Miss Eva, or Miss Minerva, or anybody else. 
It is time enough to proclaim when the curse is removed. 
That's the test ; and that test will keep a woman sound in 
mind. She will never go mad if she put herself to it. 
As my uncle says, 'A man with catholic or universal 
ideas cannot go mad.' It is one-sidedness that makes all 
madmen. The test of a man's soundness of mind is his 
ability to stand on the pinnacle of the Temple. That is one 
reason why a certain person put a certain person there." 

" You're a funny girl, Eva — most sublime girl. But 
upon the same principle, then, a man of soimd mind must 
be able to make stones into bread, if you take the certain 
person's standard of perfection for yours." 

" Most assuredly. Stones which you and I can neither 
chew nor swallow, he will make into nutritious food. But 
a madman converts bread into stones, which he offers to 
the people to eat, and they cannot." 

" I wish we could find a man that is not mad," said 
Minerva. 

" You never will until you find a woman to complete 
him ; for woman is the perfection of man. For this rea- 
son she was last created. Had man been superior, woman 
would have been created before him. Woman has cer- 
tainly been subjected to man in the reign of evil ; but the 
curse accompanies this order of things. When the moral 
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government of society begins, woman will be at the head 
of society. Man is more intellectual, but less moral, than 
woman. So long as intellect rules the world, man is 
superior : but no longer. Now, morality is superior to in- 
tellect. Intellect is a mere hireling, and, like a dog, will 
serve any master. Morality is very different. Morality has 
never yet governed the world. Man has governed as a soldier 
by his strength, as a statesman by his intellect, as a priest 
by his spirit, which is only church intellect, and may be 
good, bad, or indifferent, as it happens ; but it is reserved 
for woman to take the lead in the moral government of 
the world, which is the reign of peace or goodness, for. 
morality is always good, but intellect or spirit only some- 
times. Man will be instrumental in helping woman to 
this Empire ; he will conquer it for her. But she alone 
can reign. He, is her vicegerent ; her prime minister. 
But she and she only is the moral sovereign of society, 
and until society has a moral sovereign it cannot be 
purely governed. Of this I am convinced, that man can 
never govern it purely by intellect or spirit. But both 
may be very useful under queenly government. Intellect 
is a king, and spirit is a priest, and they minister to good- 
ness, the empress of both." 

Here Eva strutted about in theatrical style, and laughed. 
Minerva was too much amused and interested to start a 
single objection. But had she felt disposed, she could not 
have found an opportunity ; for the conversation was sud- 
denly interrupted by a gentle knock at the door, which 
was bolted. Minerva asked who was there, and received 
an answer in the well-known voice of Betty : " It's only 
me, Miss." 



CHAPTER LVIL 

AN UNEXPECTED RENCONTRE. 

" T AW ! law ! '' said Betty, raising her hands in admi- 
ration, as soon as she entered. " My ! Oh, how 
beautiful ! Well, if ever I did see anything so charming ! 
Oh, if I could just see you now through a gentleman's 
eyes ! Well ! I never ! Oh, dear me ! — oh, I wish the 
world was full of such sights, and that we were all such 
pretty creatures ! Is it not more beautiful than a dress- 
maker to make up, with needle and thread to stitch, and 
pin to tuck up or tuck in? and then the neck and 
shoulders, and warm, soft bosom! and then see the 
beautiful, delicate blue veins, like streams of Paradise all 
over the surface ! Oh, dear me ! " 

"Come, come, now," said Eva, blushing; "you have 
said enough. I can't stand any more." 

" Well, miss, I could not help it," said Betty. " I was 
excited. I beg your pardon for praising you. I know 
you don't like it ! But one forgets one's self when the 
feeling comes on. And I have a pangshangy as the French 
say, for praise, myself." 

" Well, tell me what brought you here, Betty," said 
Eva. " Anything wrong ? Am I wanted ? 
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* Make haste, make hmtte, the tidings tell, 

Come haste and tell me all ; 
Say why so early you have come, 
Or why you've come at alL* '* 

*' Oh, Miss, I forgot it all as soon as I saw you. I was 
so delighted. Oh, it is such a pretty sight to see a pretty 
girl ! I often think I should have been a man by right, 
and a wise man once told me that if the planets had been 
properly ruled before I was bom, I should have been 
bom a boy.'* 

"Properly ruled!*' said Minerva; "then they make 
women "when they are improperly ruled ! It was not a 
inan that told you that, Betty ; he was only an acre." 

" An acre ! " said Betty. " Whatever is that, miss ? " 

" Don't you know what a wise-acre is ? '* 

" Oh, yes ! I know. Well, I dare say he was an acre ; 
and sure enough he made me ache, heart and head ; for 
he told me I should have more offers of marriage than I 
would ever accept." 

"Now, tell me what you came here for," said Eva. 

" Oh, my ! " said Betty. " Well, I have news — news, 
indeed, miss. Edward's come back ; and he's just coming 
down here to see you both." 

" La ! " said Eva, taking up a shawl and wrapping 
it round herself, " why did you not tell us so at first P 
EoUow me, Minnie ! You receive him." 

" Why, you've put me in a flurry, too," said Minerva, 
rising a^d looking at a glass ; " but get along, I shall 
play your part if he comes before you are ready." 

She had scarcely said so when a rat-at-at-at-at came 
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to the door. Eva and Betty locked themselves up in a 
small boudoir. In a minute the door was opened, and 
Edward was introduced by the servant. But he had no 
sooner looked at Minerva than he became perceptibly 
agitated, the blood rushed to his countenance, and he 
stood motionless, as if retreating inwardly to his own 
most anxious thoughts. Minerva was equally affected, 
but she became pale, the blood retreated from her counte- 
nance. Each seemed petrified for an instant or two. At 
last Edward faintly and inquiringly uttered — 

" Sappho ? '' 

This restored Minerva to her presence of mind. It was 
Sappho. She immediately came forward, shook hands, 
and remarked — 

"Then I have known Edward all along, the hero of 
the desert, whose letters have interested me so deeply. 
How very strange ! " 

"Then you have read my letters to Senior^" said 
Edward. 

" Over and over," said Sappho, " and talked of them 
with Eva a hundred times. We know all your adventures 
and your thoughts by heart. But I fear I am telling you 
too much." 

"Oh, dear no," said Edward, "not of that description. 
I cannot hear too much of such good news. If I had only 
believed, or known the fact, in my wanderings through 
the desert, that your spirit accompanied me, I should have 
experienced tenfold happiness," 

" I am almost afraid to hear you say so. But I must 
call my mother and sister to see you — ^they will be so 
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delighted. But you shall see Eva first. She is in the 
adjoining apartment preparing to receive you." 

" Well," said Edward ; " meanwhile, teU me how long 
it is that you have known Eva." 

"Ever since you left London," said Sappho. "We 
met each other, for the first time, the week before you 
started for Egypt.'* 

" How strange ! " said Edward ; " and I was engaged 
for months hunting all over the metropolis in search of 
you. But, then, no one was in my confidence to enable 
me to make the discovery. I have been reproaching 
myself every day since the day we parted that I did not 
make the attempt to discover your name and address." 

" Tour kindness has been the subject of frequent con- 
versation to us," said Sappho. " We have over and over 
again expressed a desire to meet you, to thank you more 
warmly and more heartily than we could then do under 
the burden of affliction that preyed upon us. But now, I 
am happy to say, we have shaken the burden ofi", and are 
able to hold up our heads in society once more. My 
father was an artist, a Royal Academician. He died in 
Scotland, and left his afiairs in very great embarrassment, 
occasioned chiefly by the failure of his banker, but partly 
by a lingering illness of many years, which unfitted him 
for pursuing his professional career. He had not for- 
gotten, however, to give his eldest daughter — that is 
myself — a professional education. He drilled me into an 
artist, and having naturally a passion for art, I received 
his instructions with ardour. However, I never attempted 
to practise during his life. It was in Edinburgh where I 
first made the attempt. But I failed, and our resources 
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were at last, by a series of misfortunes in that city, 
entirely exhausted. We determined to retxim to London, 
to whicli we originally belonged. We were not without 
hopes, but we were without money ; and as we had made 
application to one wealthy friend and patron of my father, 
and met with a refusal, our pride was too much hurt to 
make a second attempt. So we all three resolved to, rough 
it. You know how. 

"On our arrival in London new difficulties presented 
themselves, and for a whole month we were in very great 
distress, and almost in despair. Fortunately, however, I 
met with a gentleman, who at once perceived and appre- 
ciated my professional talent, and did me the honour of 
sitting for his likeness. I believe even now it was merely 
an honourable device on his part to do a generous action. 
He paid me handsomely, and recommended another to 
me, and that other a third and a fourth ; and now I have 
more than I can take in hand, and have raised my prices 
fourfold, in order to limit the number of applications. 
Besides paying me handsomely, the gentleman did us a 
valuable service in discovering the fact that we were 
morally, if not legally, entitled to the price of three very 
valuable pictures by my father, which he had, unknown 
to us, entrusted to a Jew of the name of Menzel. The 
Jew had sold them some years previously. But as we had 
all left London, and my father had, perhaps, forgotten 
the circumstance in the agony of his sufferings, Menzel 
and we were entirely unknown to each other. But he 
is a most honourable man ; and. after making several 
attempts to find us out, he waited in hope of every day 
seeing or hearing from my father. Our friend Mande- 
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Tille named us to him by accident one day, and Menzel 
immediately inquired of him the particulars of our his- 
tory ; and, being thoroughly satisfied, he paid over to us 
the sum of £450, which he had received for the three 
pictures. This was most unexpected good fortune ; and 
you may be sure we were charmed with the honour, 
good faith, and generosity of Menzel, so very different 
from the rich but cold-hearted Tyria, who refused the 
small sum of twenty pounds to the widow of a man upon 
whom, when wholly independent of his patronage, he was 
wont to lavish both gold and praise." 

"Wretch!" said Edward. *' Did Tyria do so ? I have 
heard it said that he and Sidonia are only generous to 
genius and Jews. They have no sympathy with the 
creature man — ^the sensitive being. I once heard Sidonia 
say, * What we call heart is a nervous sensation, like shy- 
ness, which gradually disappears in society. It is fervent 
in the nursery, strong in the domestic circle, tumultuous 
at school. The affections are the children of ignorance. 
When the horizon of our experience expands, and models 
multiply, love and admiration imperceptibly vanish.' " 

" Ah ! that's what Eva says. The Tree of EJaowledge 
destroys heart, but there is a better tree to pluck from. 
Sidonia plucks from the wrong tree, if it destroys his 
sympathy with suffering humanity, or his willingness to 
share the burdens of life with his brethren in affliction. 
It appears to me that one of the great ends and objects of 
affliction in the world is to develop the affections ; and the 
man who turns aside from witnessing or relieving them, 
refuses to learn one of the most valuable lessons that 
are taught in the school of Providence. Besides, heart is 
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the very source of all artistic inspiration. Science weakens 
the force of this inspiration by removing the veil, the 
glorious sunny mist which painters delight in, and which 
gives such poetical beauty and sublimity to the vague and 
fidntly defined outlines of the objects which it envelops. 
I would not have my affections, my passions weakened, 
no, not for all the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. A 
heartless man may be a philosopher, a geologist, chemist, 
mathematician, or he may be an excellent financier, diplo- 
matist, or horse and dog fancier, but he can never be an 
artist, or an amateur and connoisseur of art ; for nowhere 
is heart more in demand than in the temples of the muses 
and the graces." 

" It is the source of all happiness," said Edward — " the 
very wellspring of enjoyment. But it requires training, 
and it admits of indefinite enlargement. The first, or 
infant heart, attaches itself solely to home and its inmates. 
This is a small heart, and the bigot's heart is akin to it. 
TVlien the horizon of our experience expands, the heart 
expands along with it. The home and the family enlarge 
themselves, and the growth will never cease until it em- 
brace the world and mankind. Then, and then only, 
shall we receive the new heart and the right spirit. As 
society progresses, the hearts of its adult members ought 
to expand, but never at the expense of individual attach- 
ments. Universal love is an abstraction. It is in parti- 
cular attachment where personal enjoyment is experienced. 
A gentleman does not destroy his flower garden, nor cease 
to cultivate it because he has enlarged his estate, and 
added thereto mountains and valleys. On the contrary, 
he cultivates the garden more, and enriches it with new 
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and more valuable plants. The small heart of kindred is 
purified and enriched by the large heart of philanthropy. 
It is wrong to suppose that the head must be developed 
at the expense of the heart. If it be, then Eva and you 
believe it must be by the cultivation of some wrong or 
partial description of knowledge." 

" Eva's ideas are very original. She is a wonderful 
girl.- 

" She is," said Edward. " I owe my very spiritual life 
to her. She has done more for me than ever was done by 
school or college. She is a most inspiring little creature 
— a most irresistible power that I am always compelled to 
submit to at last." 

"You seem to be quite enamoured," said Minerva, 
smiling. 

"I don't know," said Edward. "I suspect there is 
too much fear for love. She is quite a little mother 
to me." 

" What an interesting little boy you make your- 
self!" 

*' Little Peter, son of the Rock ! or Sandy, son of the 
Desert ! " said Eva, jumping in, and accepting without 
remorse a kiss on both cheeks, and asking a third on her 
white smooth forehead, to complete the pyramid; "how 
am you?" 

"Eva!" said Edward, "and fairer than ever, if that 
were possible." 

"And did you bring any lizards with you," said Eva, 
" for ladies' laps ? And how did you come ? Did you come 
on camel-back ? And why have you taken off your 
Jewish beard, and your Arabian keffie ? How I should 
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like to see you in your Arabian costume ! I suppose I need 
not introduce you to my friend, Sophia Minerva P After 
the long conversation you have had with one another, I 
presume you are already on speaking terms ? '' 

" Oh, quite," said Edward. " I have known her longer 
than I have known you/' 

" Known Minerva ! " said Eva. 

" Yes," said Minerva*; " we have known each other all 
along ; and yet I did not know it. We came to London 
together in the same steamer." 

" Indeed ! " said Eva ; " then how was it that you did 
not see uncle and Benjamin? They both came along 
with him." 

"Well, that is perhaps easily accounted for. There 
were many people on board, and we paid little attention 
to the other passengers, nor did they pay any particular 
attention to us. Yet I always thought that your uncle 
was not altogether strange to me even from the first ; but 
I could not recollect where I had seen him. I must have 
seen him in the steamer, although I certainly never spoke 
to him there. But still, after all, it was no acquaintance- 
ship between Mr. Stuart and me, for we were entirely un- 
known to each other by name, though, as fellow-pas- 
sengers, we had conversed somewhat familiarly with each 
other. How, then, was it possible that I could know that 
your Edward was my fellow-passenger ? " 

■ " Well, that is funny," said Eva. " That looks like 
destiny. Marriages are made in heaven, they say. I 
should look with most interesting suspicion upon a gen- 
tleman whom I had met in that way. I am not so lucky. 
All my acquaintances come to me in the ordinary way. 
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Nothing extraordinary happens to Eva. How I should 
like to know for a year and a half a gentleman whom I 
did not know ! There's mystery for you ! Oh, Minerva, 
how highly you are favoured hy the three sisters !" 

" Which three ? " said Minerva. 

" Oh, I don't mean the Furies," said Eva. 

"If nothing extraordinary happens to you," said 
Edward, " you are made instrumental in doing extraordi- 
nary things without your own knowledge. I was in the 
desert of the mind when you took me by the hand and 
led me out of it, by reproach, by persuasion, and at last 
by powerful excitement and inspiration ; and yet I was 
in perfect ignorance of your existence until the very 
moment that I was introduced to you. To you I owe my 
very best being. You have revolutionised my mind, 
given it a new tone,^ a new direction to its thoughts- — a 
value which I did not understand, to its former acquisi- 
tions. You opened my ears to your xmcle's instructions, 
and '' 

" And then sent you to Egypt to serve your appren- 
ticeship to brick-making, and to Babel to study brick- 
laying," said Eva, laughing. " But you are not yet so 
perfect as you imagine yourself. You have to answer for 
many crimes, and Minnie and I have resolved to arraign 
you before our tribunal — fot murder, in the first place, 
and after that for other inferior, but unpardonable, atro- 
cities ; for Minnie and I never pardon sins." 

" Then you must be unmerciful," said Edward. 

" INTot a bit," said Eva. " We are very merciful ; but 
mercy never pardons sin. To pardon sin is to accept it 
and to indulge it — oh, Solomon," said Eva, laughing. 
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"You are at your old tricks again," said Edward, 
smiling. " Well, I congratidate myself I shall brighten 
up under your solar influence." 

"If you do we shall forgive your former darkness," 
said Eva ; " and we shall forgive the sinner if he sin no 
more ; but the sin itself we must persecute for ever." 



CHAPTER LVin. 



EDWARD AND SENIOR. 



O ENIOR and his sister had both been from home when 
^ Edward arrived, but both were ready to receive and 
to welcome him when Eva and he returned. They were 
delighted to see him look so healthy, strong, and un- 
scathed, after so many perils by rock and sand ; and 
launched at once into numerous inquiries after his welfare, 
and the satisfaction he had derived from his Oriental 
travels. He had to talk for hours, and they all listened 
with interest to his narrative, and the ingenious and 
instructive comments which he made upon the scenes 
which he had witnessed. These comments were particu- 
larly pleasing to Senior, as in them he saw the reflection 
of his own mind, and the impression which his counsel 
and instruction had now permanently made upon his 
young friend. 

[NTor was Benjamin forgotten. One of Edward's first 
and most anxious inquiries was after his former friend 
and associate. Where was he ? and how was he ? and 
what was he physically, mentally, or morally engaged in ? 
He was sure it must be something useful, instructive, and 
uncommon, and he longed to reap the advantage of the 
experience he had been collecting. Senior gave him 
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complete satisfaction upon this point by putting Benja- 
min's letters into his hands, and entering freely into con- 
versation with him upon the path which Benjamin had 
pursued, so apparently different from his own, and yet so 
similar. 

" Ah ! this reminds me of Mrs. Forrier," said Edward 
to Eva, looking thoughtfully ; but Eva only laughed. 

*^Mr8. Ferrier," said Senior, "is a singular woman, 
with most original ideas — ^ideas not to be met with any- 
where else. She has voices in her head and in her chest 
— ^what she calls a visitation of the Spirit, and it speaks 
wonderful things in mystic phrases. But, like all of her 
class, she over-estimates her own mission, and arrogates 
too much to herself and her Spirit. The voice has told 
her that she will be Queen of England, and her son is to 
be the Messiah, and the Lord Mayor of London." 

"A combination of the sublime and the ridicidous,'* 
said Edward. 

" And therefore the more universal," said Eva, smiling. 

" Catherine Theos, who proclaimed the Messiahship of 
Robespierre, was, I suppose, such another," said Edward. 
" Mrs. Ferrier might be a leader of a band of political 
fanatics in a time of revolution." 

"You are wrong," said Senior. "She rejects all 
human power entirely. She is purely passive. She also 
belongs to a school and a series ; Catherine Theos did not. 
She was merely an isolated individual. Lidividuality will 
never establish universalism : it is the type of evil. The 
beauty of the Christian Revelation is that it is a continued 
series of revelations, a stream of time that carries along 
with it the Ark of Redemption. Mahomet is indivi- 
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dualised or isolated, for though he partly adopted, he 
also broke and corrupted, the traditions of the past. 
Swedenborg is also isolated ; his visitation is not confirmed 
or developed by a series of apostles like himself. Its 
growth is stopped. It has produced all that it can pro- 
duce, and that is not enough. It is to series in succes- 
sion reproducing itself, that we must look for a growing 
and fructifying principle in spiritual as well as in scien- 
tific and poUtical movements." 

" Then you do believe that such visitations, generally 
regarded as hallucinations by the world, will lead to 
important results at last ?" said Edward. 

" The important result that I look for,'' said Senior, 
" is the consummation of all the movements in one ; and 
therefore I do not look to any one in particular for the 
saving power. The saving power is that which concen- 
trates and embraces all the powers. And certainly the 
revelation power is one of the greatest which society con- 
tains. It is the parent of civilisation. The oracles were 
the schoolmasters of the ancient Greeks, the fathers of 
literature. They were the fountain-heads of poetry, 
literature, and the arts, and perhaps even of philosophy 
itself. Revelation by voice and vision gave birth to the 
Church, the greatest institution that has ever been reared 
since the foundation of human society. It is, therefore, 
a great power this mystic power, however delusive it may 
be in its individual parts. Its collective influence, its 
combined result, is magnificent. It carries the tradi- 
tions of the world on its tide ; and, in majestic confi- 
dence of its own strength, it defies the world to reor- 
ganize itself without its assistance. It is one of the 
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powers that be, and it can neither be dethroned nor 
annihilated/' 

" But if we cannot understand it ? '' said Edward. 

" We cannot understand anything," said Senior. " Can 
we understand politics? Can we reconcile conflicting 
sects, or invent a constitution that will give satisfaction 
to each?" 

" Then I suppose," said Edward, " we must have a 
universal solvent, which will dissolve all creeds, prin- 
ciples, traditionary religions, and politics, into one — thus 
rejecting all and receiving all at the same time." 

" You are right," said Senior. " You cannot breakfast 
upon salt, or flour, or yeast, or water. They are all 
bad for food when used apart, but if you unite them all 
in certain proportions, and subject them to a certain pro- 
cess of fermentation and baking, you produce a most 
acceptable and nutritive species of aliment. So it is with 
the elements of thought and the great traditions of ages 
and nations. They are all and each imperfect as isolated 
elements of social being, and utterly inefficient to pro- 
duce the desired amelioration of our social and individual 
existence ; but a well-proportioned imion of all the ele- 
ments of social life from the earliest ages down to the 
present time will effect a combination which will repre- 
sent the tmiversal man — the man of the past and the 
present — and therefore containing in himself the germ 
of the Man to Come. For humanity is one from first to 
last — one great male and female image of the Divine — 
multiplying itself like the broken body of the Son of 
God for the life of the world — reproducing itself in suc- 
cession till the time of regeneration, recapitulation, and 
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consummation — ^when all the ages will find themselves 
reproduced together in one universal age, the representa- 
tive of eternity, embracing in its bosom the elements of 
time. If even one of these elements were a- wanting, the 
universal would be incomplete. How, then, can revela- 
tion and mythology be excluded, the ancient father and 
mother of modern times ? " 

" It follows from this, if I understand you aright, that 
every principle that men have hitherto followed must be 
delusive," said Edward. 

** Certainly," said Senior. " Every party has been partly 
deceived. On this very account the Jews have been 
deceived, and yet they have one of the elements of truth. 
The Christians have been deceived, and yet they have 
their portion of the broken body. The Mahometans have 
been deceived, and they have theirs also. The Pagans 
have been deceived, and yet they were partly right. The 
philosophers are deceived, and yet they have also their 
strong reasons. Infidels have, been . deceived, and yet 
they have some unquestionable truths on their side. 
Catholics are deceived, with many plausible arguments in 
their favour, and Protestants, with equally plausible in 
theirs. Every party has its strong point, its peculiar 
forte, in which it is impregnable, and which it will hold 
by Divine aid till the time of the end, when it will resign 
its position to the universal power, which represents, 
embraces, reconciles, and therefore inherits all. He is not 
the enemy, but the friend and mediator of all." 

"Is this not merely a species of eclecticism?" said 
Edward. 

" It is a species of everything," said Senior ; " but it is 
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not what is commonly understood by eclecticism in the 
philosophical world ; for that is only a species of philo- 
sophy. [NTow, philosophy is quite incompetent for regene- 
ration ; it makes too light of the Divine element. The 
Divine humanity is the regenerating power. It is the 
God-man. Philosophy is merely the man. Philosophy, 
therefore, overlooks or despises revelation, which repre- 
sents the Divine. It has no idea of its mission ; it rejects 
it merely as the vulgar do, because it does not speak plain 
truth and prophesy literal truth. If it did, however, speak 
plain truth, it would be guilty of an act of irregularity 
incompatible with Divine order in the construction of the 
drama. Revelation is only one of the elements. It can- 
not supersede the rest, as they cannot supersede it. It 
must, therefore, refrain from giving utterance to unequi- 
vocal truth, which it is the sole prerogative of the Divine 
reason or Logos in man to divulge, or rather to collect 
from all the scattered tribes of men and the memorials 
of bygone ages. Divine, reason teaches, therefore, that 
revelation by voice or vision never can take the lead, or 
teach plaiQ truth; yet our conceited philosophers and 
scholastic reasoners reject all sorts of revelations — Pagan, 
Mahometan, and Christian — ^because they have been literally 
falsified. They might as well reject those which they pre- 
tend to receive for the same reason ; for no prophecy ever 
was literally fulfilled. It is indispensable to the purity 
and perfection, the very legitimacy and authenticity, of a 
prophecy, in which humanity is interested, that it reserve 
its final and only real fulfilment to the great consummation 
of the ages, when all truth is brought to light for the fir^t 
time.'* 
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"I see," said Edward. "Then delusions are not lies 
after all. They are merely truths in disguise.*^ 

" [NTothing more," said Senior. " Otherwise, how would 
God send them? He sends strong delusions, that men 
may believe lies." 

" They become lies by being misunderstood," said 
Edward. 

" Certainly," said Senior. " Even truth itself becomes 
a lie if you misunderstand it." 

" But the misunderstanding is good for a season?" 

"]Nrot only good, but indispensable for our education. 
How could, or why would, you or I argue upon a subject 
like this if there were no previous misunderstanding or 
doubt ? If all were clear, the matter would be settled. 
But because it is not clear, not settled, we argue ; and in 
arguing we cultivate our intelligence. No nation ever 
became intelligent without controversy. God has ordained 
mystery, and spoken the words of mystery, to make man 
a reasoning being ; for reason is nothing else but a pro- 
cess of thinking by which we arrive at knowledge from 
a starting-point of ignorance, travelling along a highway 
of doubt till we reach the goal. In this He acts just as we 
ourselves act. We tell our children that it is the doctor 
who brings babies, that they come down from heaven, 
that they come in balloons, that we buy them. We sing 
songs to them that are full of delusion, we tell fairy tales 
to them that are not true, and fables which are even 
monstrous perversions of plain truth ; yet the experience 
of men in all ages has approved of this mystification as 
conducive to the training of the memory, the imagination, 
and the judgment ; and it is very probable that if we 
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were to abandon all these innocent little hallucinations 
of early education, our children would turn out idiots at 
last. As tender plants require manure to favour their 
growth and bring them to perfection, so reason, the 
noblest faculty of man, from the very nature of its 
organization, requires a long course of mystery, doubt, 
hallucination, and controversy to bring it to maturity. 
Yet foolish men find fault with the very food that is 
essential to its growth, because it leads to controversy — 
the schoolmaster of the Divine humanity. As well might 
the agriculturist object to manure because it is not recom- 
mended by an agreeable perfume." 

" It must be so," said Edward. " I am always learning. 
But the travelling of the spirit is more instructive than 
the travelling of the body." 

" It is the travelling of the spirit alone that is instruc- 
tive," said Senior. " The travelling of the body a-ssists 
the travelling of the spirit. But if the spirit refuse to 
travel along with the body, nothing is learned by the man 
any more than by the dog that accompanies him, and 
many men travel in their closets a thousand times better 
than others do by highways and byways. It is the 
spirit alone that can see anything worth seeing. However, 
your letters from the East sufficiently proved that your 
spirit was travelling with your person, and the vast 
improvement which I perceive in your conversation and 
the general tone of your thought gives me great satisfac- 
tion, and promises well for the future. If you can only 
travel through the rest of the great central region of 
civilisation as you have travelled through its original 
nursery grounds, you will find yourself quite a different 
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man. But, remember this. Do not travel as a' philo- 
sopher, looking only to human intellect, and its beautifiil 
imaginings or delicious ravings. Look for the Spirit — 
trace his footsteps, as an Arab traces the footprints of 
man in the desert. Seek for the soul of the world — the 
Great Dramatist — ^the Leader of the Divine Humanity — 
and be not content imless you find Him, for without Him 
the world is infinite and everlasting chaos. In Him alone 
is seen the order, the beginning and the end." 



CHAPTER LIX. 

EDWAKD, SAPPHO, AND EVA I TWO ARE COMPANY 

THREE NONE. 

"TVTIRING the few days that Edward remained in 
■^ London he was a regular visitor with Eva at the 
studio of Sappho (a nickname of Sophia), when the 
old flame with which he had burned was rekindled 
afresh. Sappho was even more beautiful than when he 
had first seen her, burning with sensibility and beaming 
with imagination, on board the steamer. He had not 
been mistaken in his estimate of her worth. He had 
seen her in poverty and affliction, when the wings of the 
imagination are generally clipped, and the wrinkles form 
themselves even on the brow of youth ; but even in that 
condition, so very unfavourable for a deep and abiding 
impression from female beauty of person or character, 
Edward had felt, and had long been convinced, that he 
had seen a woman whom he never could forget. Her 
image was indelibly impressed upon his mind, and now 
that she was restored to him providentially, without any 
efibrt or instrumentality of his own, the thrilling sensa- 
tion that their destinies were united often penetrated his 
system, and led him into all those pleasing and romantic 
reveries with which young love is familiar. These 
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reveries, however, were of a more healtliy and invigo- 
rating description than those which misguided him on a 
former occasion. He had now found the object he was 
in search of; her home was already almost his own; her 
attractions were greater than he had ever imagined them 
to be ; and, so far from having any fear of Eva's jealousy, 
he had good reason to believe that her heart was other- 
wise irrevocably engaged, and that she would gladly 
assist him in pressing his suit. With such an advocate, 
and with his own person and prospects, he flattered him- 
self that there was hope of attaining to the consummation 
of his wishes. But there was one great source of fear and 
anxiety. She was a Roman Catholic. 

Now, though Edward did not believe that the souls of 
Roman Catholics all went downwards like the souls of the 
beasts, whilst the souls of Protestants went upwards, yet 
he felt that there was more reasonable hope of domestic 
happiness and unanimity in the government of a house- 
hold and the rearing of children, when man and wife were 
of one mind in religious matters ; that even in the most 
harmonious life there must be numerous causes of tempo- 
rary alienation of feeling and petty differences between 
married parties, which could not fail to be aggravated by 
religious differences ; more especially if the husband should 
find that a priest were ingratiating himself into the favour 
of his spouse, and directing her conduct by means of 
secret counsels, studiously and religiously concealed from 
his knowledge. This fear almost confounded him, and 
the idea of her ever changing her religion on purpose to 
remove the obstacle was repulsive to his feelings. It 
would destroy for ever his respect for her character. He 
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therefore paused, and resolved to make no advances, but 
wait a little longer, and see what the course of events 
would turn up in his behalf. 

Moreover, Sappho was at present the only support of 
her mother and sister, and if he married one he must 
marry all the three. This was a matter of serious consi- 
deration. What would the old gentleman say? He 
would have no objections to a daughter-in-law like Sappho. 
He would even receive her with rapture. But a mother- 
in-law and a sister-in-law as an incumbrance on the estate 
might make the old gentleman rather preachy, as Edward 
used to call the grumbling and the counselling humour 
of his father. It was not to be thought of — not for a 
moment. Besides, Sappho's sister, Sabrina, was a clever 
girl, and under training for Sappho's own profession, and 
would very soon be able to support herself, and mother 
also, by her pencil. She was in daily practice, and had 
already executed one or two miniatures, which promised 
great success at no distant period. 

These reasons determined Edward on the line of con- 
duct which he should pursue towards Sappho, but he 
made no secret whatever of his attachment. It was too 
strong to be concealed, and Eva, who was the first to 
perceive it, from her distinct remembrance of the first 
effects of it on Edward's own manners, did not fail to 
assure her young friend and companion of the conquest 
she had made. 

The intimation, however, made Sappho melancholy and 
thoughtful, and she requested Eva to make no further 
allusion to it. It seemed to terminate the romance and 
light-hearted elasticity of her girlhood. It checked the 
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flow of her ideas. Instead of walking deliberately into 
reyeries, she now fell into them. Then, suddenly per- 
ceiving the absorption of her mind, she made an effort 
to conceal it by some pertinent remark, which, however, 
wanted the point and the interest which she was wont to 
impart to the language which she employed. Sappho waa 
evidently pleased with Edward, and flattered by his atten- 
tions, but his objections were her objections, and to her 
they seemed insurmountabla Edward's estates were in 
Scotland. She knew the aversion of the Scotch to her 
faith and its professors. She was too proud to expose 
herself to it, in such an equivocal position. She could 
dare the hatred and hostility of a nation to her faith on 
the scaflbld or at the stake, but not in the arms of a 
Protestant husband. This to her was the most difficult 
martyrdom of all, for it threw a suspicion upon her own 
sincerity, and tipped the arrows of the enemy with a 
poison against which she could not find an antidote. She 
was not a bigot ; she even went at times with Eva to the 
Church of England, and her sister accompanied her. She 
had even taken the communion in a Protestant church, 
and was willing to do it again and again. But she was 
a sincere and devoted Catholic, without the persecutive 
spirit of her Church ; and she was resolved to profess her- 
self such at aU times, and in all places, where profession 
was required as a moral duty. Fond, therefore, as she 
was of Edward, she purposed in her mind to dissuade him 
from the union should he ever propose it. Meanwhile, 
she almost hoped that his intended journey to Greece and 
Bome would give a new direction to his thoughts, and 
relieve her from the embarrassment. 

VOL. II. K 
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Thus Love, the little god of good and evil, of blessing 
and curse, began to terminate the short era of maiden 
vivacity and hilarity which the two young girls had 
enjoyed before the arrival of Edward in London. But 
Cupid's arrows, even when dipped in gaU, are always 
agreeable, they bring a compensation for every pang, and 
Sappho scarcely wished to restore her mind to its former 
repose, — there was so much to comfort and soothe her 
even amid the pains and perplexities attending the solu- 
tion of a love problem. As for Eva, she had evidently 
something on her mind, to which no one but herself was 
privy. She was at times isolated, thoughtful, moody, and 
averse from society and conversation. She made ample 
satisfaction afterwards by the frankness and cheerfulness 
of her manner, as well as her listening and attentive 
habits ; but the fit of despondency came over her at times 
like a spell, and defied every eflfort she could make to 
conceal it. And thus all the three were overborne by a 
load of mental anxiety which they could not shake off, 
and of which they were all in some degree conscious they 
were the causes respectively to each other. If the planets 
have anything whatever to do with the affairs of men and 
women, they were evidently unfavourable; the moon 
must have been in square with Saturn, or Venus com- 
bust of the sun, or in some very inhospitable house or 
watery sign. Eva sometimes drooped like a canary that 
has just been dipped in a basin of cold water. Sappho 
looked as if she had been off on a sunbeam to some other 
world ; and Edward as if he were asking himself whether 
he ought not rather to be at Comlaw House at his father's 
fireside. When this eclipse came over their minds, the 
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three creatures might be said to bear a very striking 
poetical resemblance to a rainy day. Yet they seemed to 
like each other all the more for this burden which they 
bore in common. It was a bond of sympathy, and there- 
fore of unity ; and, had it even been tenfold heavier, it 
would probably have only drawn their hearts the closer 
together. It roused, however, Edward's spirit, and he 
resolved to be off. Eva also advised him to go. "Be- 
sides, you know,*' said she, "two is company, and three 
none at all — ^never mind the grammar, there's a dear ! 
There's no mystery in it. If everything else were as 
plain, I should not be puzzled as I am." 



CHAPTER LX, 

BENJAMIN AT LIVERPOOL — MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 

TXTE must now look after Benjamin. Aftier leaving 
' ^ Spindleton, lie resolved to pay a visit to Liver- 
pool — ^merely for the purpose of seeing the great seaport 
of the West before his return to London. He sold his 
horse and gig in Manchester, but he still retained the 
services of Jim, whose spirit he liked, and whose zeal and 
honesty had engaged his affection. 

He spent several days looking at the docks, and 
absorbing himself in the mysteries of shipbuilding and 
commercial enterprise, and being personally known to 
one or two men of distinction in the town, he had every 
facility afforded him for the satisfaction of his curiosity 
and love of knowledge. However, he loved to stroll alone 
at times, and study the character of the mixed classes of 
the population ; and, for this latter purpose, he entered 
several of the houses frequented by the sailors, porters, 
and other officials connected with the shipping and har- 
bour, and talked about whatever subject they seemed to 
take an interest in. He loved to chat a iew minutes with 
a weather-beaten old sailor, who had escaped a hundred 
deaths on the illimitable ocean ; or even with a ticket- 
porter, who had lived for half a century within the limited 
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compass of a few thousand square yards of dry land, and 
had never even crossed the Mersey to see the New Haven 
of Birkenhead, that is destined to rival Liverpool in 
riches, to surpass it in beauty, and to exceed it in health. 
He was annised by comparing two such minds together, 
and observing the different effects produced by two such 
opposite species of education — ^no two cases better qualified 
for demonstrating the effect of position and circumstance 
on the formation of character. 

One day, fatigued with walking, and desirous of a little 
rest at least, if not refreshment, he walked into a respect- 
able second-rate inn, such as captains of steamers and 
coasting vessels would be likely to frequent, and threw 
himself down in an armchair beside one of the half-dozen 
tables with which the large apartment was furnished; 
and having called for a glass of ale and a biscuit, he 
began to doze. He thought he would be revived if he 
could only get forty winksy or forget his existence for a 
few minutes. But the existence was determined not to 
be forgotten; for always when he was on the point of 
going out of being, it seemjed to exclaim, like the clown 
when the pantomime commences, " Here we all are,'' and 
roused him up again. Nevertheless, though he could not 
arrive at the final station, he was often at the half-way 
house of non-existence, when he was turned back again. 

He seemed to hear people talking in his *doze, and to 
know what they were talking about. There was a small 
body of emigrants just ready to embark for Australia, 
and there was an old gentleman who was befriending 
them in some way, for they were always God-blessing 
him for the kindness he had shown them. They repeated 
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this blessing so often that the old gentleman mildly- 
requested them not to do so any more, "but leave the 
account with God and myself. I would rather that it 
were kept a solemn secret; and if the action deserve any 
reward, I trust it may be in heaven that I shall receive it. 
On earth I seek for none. I am afraid to be rewarded in 
this world for all the little good that I do, lest there 
should be none left for me in the world to come. I am 
quite satisfied if I have put you into a way of doing well. 
Besides, your father served me faithfully, and the debt 
which I owe to him I pay to his children.*' 

These words roused Benjamin thoroughly, and he 
looked up, and saw a Jew sitting at a table at the end of 
the room with three young men, one woman and two 
children. The Jew was a little, mild, and vigorous- 
looking old man, nearly white with age, and verging on 
the extreme limits of the life of man. His countenance 
was fair for a Jew, and had a German cast of feature 
about it. His eyes were by no means bright, but rather 
quiet, timid, and contemplative. He was a peaceful man, 
who would rather retreat than fight with the rude and 
the boisterous. 

" That's surely Menzel," thought Benjamin, as he rose 
and looked at him ; and as he rose, Menzel observed him, 
and came forward to salute him. 

" An unexpected pleasure," said Benjamin ; " you are 
not a constant resident in London, I see." 

"Oh yes, pretty constant," said Menzel. "But I had 
several reasons for paying a visit to Liverpool at present ; 
and amongst the rest a very interesting one, that of 
seeing an old German rabbi embark for Constantinople, 
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from wliicli he afterwards proceeds to Jerusalem to find a 
grave. It was a most affecting separation/' 

The tears trickled over the old man's cheeks as he 
uttered these words, and then he said : — 

" We become children as we grow old. I did not use 
to weep thus." .. 

" It is a good symptom/' said Benjamin, " when old 
men revive the spirit of their childhood. Some are 
hardened. Had you no desire to accompany him ? " 

"No," said Menzel. "Jews are better treated in 
England ; for though here we are sometimes abused even 
by the Liberal press, and our very name identified with 
rogue, still we have the protection of the laws, and are 
entitled to the same civil treatment as other men. And 
besides, though I love Jerusalem as the home of my 
fathers, I do not love it in ruins and desolation, and in a 
state of defilement." 

"Can you answer me this question?" said Benjamin. 
" Were the Jews restored to their land in their present 
state of mind, would they suffer Mahometan mosques 
and Christian churches to remain in it as now ? " 

^* I rather think not," said Menzel, " if they were suffi- 
ciently strong to exclude them. In the first place they 
would totally destroy the Mosque of Omar and rebuild 
the Temple. Then I think they would remove the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and the Greek and Latin convents. 
What more they would do I know not. I believe our 
people are very much divided in opinion. I am told by 
my brethren who have visited the East that they have 
much stronger aversions there than we have in this 
country, and consequently are more intolerant. I do not 
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think OTir nation could live at peace with itself if brought 
together in its present state. Every true Jew knows and 
believes this, and therefore he does not seek to return to 
the possession of the land, except under the guidance of 
Messiah, who reconciles all parties. For my own part I 
am content to remain in captivity tUl then*" 

" But how can you return without the ten tribes that 
are lost ? " 

" Oh, these of course will be discovered," said Menzel. 
" We cannot return without these/' 

" But how can they be discovered if they are lost P If 
you put a number of Arab horses amongst a herd of dray 
horses and wild asses, and suffer them all to live indiscri- 
minately for hundreds of years, how can you recover your 
breed of pure Arabs ? " 

" That I cannot tell ; your problem is a difficult 
one." 

"Moreover, your genealogical tree is withered, its 
branches cut off, its very root grubbed lip. How can you 
prove that you are Jews at all ? " 

" Oh, that is proved by tradition. We inherit the oral 
law, which has been lineally transmitted to us. There 
can be no strcaiger evidence than that." 

"Strong evidence," said Benjamin, "for the transmis- 
sion of your faith only, not for your bodily descent. 
There is no man amongst you who can trace his lineage 
to Jacob ; and if only one link of the chain be broken, it 
is all broken together. John Thomson, in Cromwell's 
time, had twelve sons. These twelve sons had children. 
There is now a large inheritance due to the offspring. 
William Thomson is one claimant. He is asked which 
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of the twelve sons of Jolm Thomson he is descended 
from. He says, *I do not know, but I am descended 
from one hi the twelve/ What is the consequence P His 
claim is rejected. He cannot trace up to John Thomson. 
Now, as you stand upon the lineal corporeal descent, it 
strikes me that it must be demonstrated if it is jio be re- 
garded as of any value* It i» the faith that makes the Jew, 
not the blood, for you can receive proselytes. May not 
then the ten tribes be found by proselytism anywhere 
amongst the Gentiles ? May not the Gentiles themBclves 
be the ten tribes ? The great Roman empire, or fourth 
great monarchy, you know, is divided into ten. Why is it 
divided into ten P" 

" I have often thought of that," said Menzel. " The 
ten tribes are very probably mixed up in blood with the 
European nations. These nations aU acknowledge Abraham 
as their father, though in a different way from us. Judah 
was Icmg ago divided from the ten. Perhaps the division 
that exists between Jew and Christian is merely the pro- 
longation of that old division that began at the death of 
Solomon. I know not ; but for my part I have no hatred 
of Christians. I respect every sincere and good one ; for 
morality is superior to opinion. A spiritual power may 
be bad, but a moral power never. I only differ from the 
Christian in this, that he says Messiah ha& come, and 
I say He has not come. It is the moral Messiah that I 
look for." 

" But," said Benjamin, " if Messiah was twofold, as 
your Scriptures and your rabbis teach, may not both be 
true P " 

" Messiah may have come for the soul ; that I know 
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nothiiig about. But He has not come for the body, for the 
earth, for the restoration of the earth. Our eyes and ears, 
our five senses, tell us that He has not come. To say that 
He has come is like saying that bread is flesh. The Popish 
priest holds up a wafer, and says, * This is a human being, 
with bones, flesh, and blood. There is an actual human 
skeleton in this wafer.' Very well. But were I to take 
this wafer, and say, * I owe you a sovereign ; there it is,' 
he would not be satisfied. Our people have a mission ; 
that mission is to claim the moral and material promise. 
Yours is satisfied with the spiritual without the moraL I 
see nothing in it at all. I am just as well off" without it 
as you are with it. It will not be so when our Messiah 
comes, because we wiU not be put off" with anything short 
of the promise, and the whole promise; the material, 
which is the moral." 

" You are right to claim the whole, and to be satisfied 
with nothing short of it ; and your nation is the great 
Protestant nation of Christendom — a nation which has 
protested against the first or Gentile Christianity as the 
ultimatum, which it does not profess to be, though Roman 
Catholics and Protestants assert it so to be. But they do 
so upon their own authority." 

" I am glad to hear you say so. I could never imagine 
that churches, which are full of old bones and relics of 
ragged garments, besides putrid bodies and other abomi- 
nations, could be the temples of the final kingdom of 
Messiah on earth. Why ! dead bodies are an abomination 
to our law. They pollute the temple. You seem to think 
that they consecrate and purify your churches, which are 
never thoroughly furnished until they are filled with 
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monuments, coffins, and carcases. "We are the reverse of 
you in many things. But to whom was the promise 
made — to us or to you ? " 

"To neither," said Benjamin; "it is made to Israel. 
It is not made to the Jews any more than to the Irish. It 
is certainly not made to Gentile nations. It is made to 
Israel — a great moral empire, consisting of twelve 
nations." 

" You are right again," said Menzel ; "it is not made 
to the Jews. I like to hear a fair argument. The pro- 
mise is to Israel or the twelve tribes, and to none else. It 
is not made to Judah in particular. Indeed, it is made 
rather to Joseph. But neither is it made to him alone, 
but to all the twelve. We must remain as we are until 
all these twelve be found, and remain we will so long as we 
abide by the traditions of our rabbis. These are the men 
that keep the Jews together. It is not your Rothschilds, 
your Goldschmids, who form the sinews of Jewism. They 
are no more typical Jews than your Pitts and Foxes, your 
Peels and your Wellingtons, are typical Christians. The 
champions and guardians of our faith throughout the 
whole dispersion are the rabbis." 

" I know you are a great Talmudist," said Benjamin, 
" and I certainly never heard the Talmud so ably 
defended by any man as by you. You gave me a new 
idea of the book entirely. I accepted your argument 
instantly." 

"The Talmud," said Menzel, "is a singular book; 
but not more singular than the people for whom it 
was written. They required a book that should be 
different from a Gentile book, for they were ordained to 
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live apart; and not to be reckoned with tlie nations. But 
tlie fables of tbe Talmud are not more ridiculous tban 
^sop's Fables or tbe Catholic legends and lives of the 
saints. Every Talmudic fable has its moral, and the 
moral is better conveyed by means of the fable than with- 
out it ; and there is this advantage in it that the Gentiles 
do not borrow it, do not make use of it, but leave it 
exclusively to our own people. It was so before the dis- 
persion ; they would not read our book nor worship our 
God in ancient times, nor will they read our theology in 
modern times» We are an exclusive people, and we live 
in greater purity when we keep ourselves apart than when 
we mix with the Gwitiles.** 

" That is good ; but still you must allow that there is 
great division of opinion amongst your rabbis." 

" Oh, certainly ; on minor particulars, infinite diversity 
and positive contradiction. Our rabbis^ are very like the 
Jesuits. Indeed they are the precursors of the Jesuits, and 
have treated the moral law in a style much akin to that of 
Escobar, Sanchez, and other notorious casuists. They have 
even discussed the trifling question whether a man may 
pare his nails with a knife or bite them oflf with his teeth, 
or a woman plait her hair or even part it on her forehead 
on the Sabbath. Nay, they have even contended whether 
a flower may be plucked from a garden or not ; and some 
have maintained that, though it may not be plucked from 
a garden, it may be plucked from a flower-pot, provided 
the flower-pot have no hole in the bottom ! for then it 
communicates with the earth, and thus grows in a 
garden. There is nothing tqo trifling or contemptible for 
a Jewish rabbi to analyze. He is a moral chemist, who 
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regards every action of man as indicating a spirit — 
moral or immoral — and that in my estimation is the sub- 
lime peculiarity of Rabbinism. I do not say that the 
rabbis have succeeded in the moral analysis, for nothing 
is perfectly right till Messiah come. But the rabbis, as 
men of faith, ever reasoned upon the conviction that 
nothing was too trifling for the moral law to take notice 
of, and that every action of man, however insignificant, 
had a good or an evil spirit allied to it. This also your 
own Master taught, for He said that * for every idle word 
that a man speaks he shall give an account before God/ 
What is this but the very spirit of Rabbinism ? and what 
are such men as Sir Andrew Agnew and the Sabbatarians 
but men who approach a little nearer to Rabbinism than 
the rest of the Christian world P The Roman Catholics 
are Rabbinists in eating and drinking ; the Scotch and 
English in Sabbath-keeping ; we in both, for we are 
the source of both. And if we have erred, it is merely 
because we have not the Messiah to lead us right. Were 
we to take your Messiah, He would not settle the question 
for us, for it is not settled amongst yourselves ; and we 
might still be contending about what He meant when He 
said that * for every idle word that a man speaks he shall 
give an account before God.' This alone would lead us 
into all the subtleties of Rabbinism, and then He is not 
present with us to put an end to the controversy. What, 
then, can we do but wait till He come ? And if He has 
come once already, then we must wait till He come again ; 
for that second coming, even according to Christianity 
itself, is the true coming, after all. It is the coming 
that brings peace amongst the nations, and terminates 
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the controversies of Zion. Your second coming is our 
first/' 

" You are one of the best specimens of a Jew," said 
Benjamin, "that I ever met — an Israelite, indeed, in 
whom there is no guile. You never abuse the Christian 
or his faith, and you adhere to your own with the con- 
stancy of a martyr. It is such men as you that make 
Judaism respectable ; there are few such Jews, and there 
are yery few Christians so equitable and charitable." 

"You praise me too highly," said Menzelj "but I 
must confess that many of our people are very bad — ^very, 
very despicable. They are only Jews in flesh and blood 
— ^no more. And many of our enthusiasts are too prone 
to revile the Christian. We are not called upon so to do. 
We are a separate people. We do not want to make 
converts, but to live apart. We are not called upon even 
to propagate our religion amongst the Gentiles, but only 
to practise it amongst ourselves. The more separate we 
are the purer we are, and we shall lose our faith when we 
become philosophers, politicians, and statesmen, and thus 
identify ourselves with another people. These emancipa- 
tion principles go hand in hand with Jewish free-thinking ; 
and free-thinkingj imder a law like that of Moses, is 
apostacy." 

Menzel being about to return to London in a day or 
two, Benjamin proposed to accompany him ; and, upon 
this understanding, the two gentlemen parted. 



CHAPTER LXL 

UP TO LONDON — AND DOWN TO THE COUNTRY. 

'VrOBODY ever goes down to London. It matters not 
-L^ where they come from ; they always go up when 
they proceed io London. When the Gravesend steamers 
go up the Thames, they are said to go up to London. 
This is literally correct. But when the Richmond 
steamers come down the Thames, they also are said to 
come up to London. This is not so intelligihle ; for, 
according to this style of phraseology, the river Thames 
is made to run up hiU and then to run down again, like 
the king of France with his fifty thousand men. 

But the language of poetry is wholly independent of 
matter of fact. The fahulist makes hears, wolves, lions, 
and foxes speak, and children understand and appreciate 
the fallacy. Nay, they even make files, and axes, and 
cluhs converse as if they were living creatures. There is 
no mountain too great for a fahulist to remove; and 
popular diction, which is deeply poetical and imaginative, 
is equally independent with fable in its principles. Dull 
prose or matter of fact bows before it. Poetry is higher 
and truer than matter of fact, for poetry is a spirit, whilst 
prose is merely a dead body. The metropolis of a country 
is a mountain. It is the highest seat of authority. The 
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nnriont pn^phot willod Babylon a mountain, even thougli 
it 8t(HMl on 11 low plain ; and be also said tbat Israel, wh^i 
rtvstortnl, AYould Iv ostablisbed on the tops of the moun- 
t4uns, and oxalttni alH>vo the hills. All capitals are 
mountains, in tbo language of poetry. 

Hut Londiui is ovon peiJogically a mountain. The 
l.ondiui olay is a roniixiratively late deposit, much higher 
U^ruuNo lung over tbo carbonaceous oolite and lime and 
Htindntono tonnations of tbo rest of the country; and the 
InmU, and oh]H'oitdly tbo mouths of rivers, are also in this 
Hi^urto liighor than tboir Si^urcos. So tha^ geology makes 
riM^rrt run ujt, though dull matter of fact makes them run 
ilown. .V rivor wbiob risos amongst granite rocks, and 
diHttniboguoH into tbo soa sand and clay, rises regularly 
up IVoni tlu^ lowost to the highest geological strata. 
PtH^try, tbt»rt^foro. is ablo to defend herself with the 
higlu^ttt and most rtvondite discoveries of science, and 
London in roally and positively a mountain higher than 
NnoNxlon, K\x ovou than the Alps. Moreover, it is a some- 
wliut tmriouH tat^t tbat high geological sites are, in general, 
ItMbt aduptt*d tor capitals. Almost all the capitals and 
gruHt cititm of KurojH) are built upon them. Paris is 
high, Vienna is high ; oven Geneva is very high, at the 
liiol of thii AljiH, The ancients generally preferred 
lowiU' guologioul HitcH, and built upon rocks, for they 
iMinHidoi'uil thuir military advantages more, and their com- 
nmrciul udvaiitagea ItiHM. The world rises in civilisation 
IVnni war to uoinnuunio — from rock to soil. 

In moi'u HunBOM than one, then, we go up to London 
IVoni a provincial town, and the language of poetry is in 
baiinony with scionoe, though poetry in general delights 
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to be in contradiction, and to speak anomalies. Thus, a 
man coming down hUl, and coming into collision with a 
man going up, has always the advantage — the descending 
power is always the strongest in matter of fact. But 
poetry maintains the very reverse as her style of speech, 
for a man who is rising in the world alwisiys has the 
advantage over a man who is falling in the world, when 
he comes into collision with him. When dull prose 
disables a man, she knocks him down. When poetry 
disables him, she knocks him up. How different ! But 
not more different than the imaginative or poetical and 
the matter of fact or prosy mind, the reverse of each 
other. There is this advantage, however, enjoyed by the 
poetical mind — that it can understand the prosy facts of 
the scientific mind ; whilst the mere scientific is sometimes 
unable to ascend to the poetic, or to comprehend its 
meaning. The poetic is therefore the highest and most 
comprehensive. 

Benjamin and Menzel are on their way. They are 
seated beside each other, with their faces forwards, in a 
first-class carriage. Jim is comfortably disposed of, to his 
own satisfaction, in a second-class. Opposite Benjamin 
is a very fat lady, with a goodly amount of clothing 
around her. Her nose is very large, and round at the 
point, plump and shiny, like a large, ripe, smooth, yellow 
gooseberry, with a tinge of ruddiness just sufficient to 
give a nice rich carnation hue to the organ. Her 
eyes are small and dark hazel, deeply imbedded, and 
admirably protected with long and powerful eyelashes, 
which almost look as if they had been dyed with the 
kohal of the East. Her eyebrows are round like a Saxon 
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arch, which shows that she is less accustomed to frown 
than to wonder, for the eyebrow has no doubt been raised 
to its present elevation by a long series of bewildering 
sensations and looks of astonishment. Her hair — ^is it 
dyed P — is amazingly black. You might offer a guinea 
for every grey hair in her head. It is really wonderful 
at her time of life. She is dressed in black satin, very 
costly. She has a rich Cashmere shawl thrown gracefully 
and carelessly over her shoulders, so open in front that 
you may see abimdantly well-cared-for flesh protrud- 
ing from beneath her chin like the well-cushioned seat 
of an armchair, or the Bible-cushion of a metropolitan 
pulpit. Her bonnet is very small, and her cheeks are 
very large. What a nice old lady ! — how kind ! — ^how 
sympathetic ! — how timid ! — and how wonder-full ! 

" La ! " she exclaimed, when she heard the whistle, " is 
it off ? I hope there's no danger, sir." 

** I hope not," said Benjamin ; " but we must take our 
chance. We are always in danger of going out of the 
world." 

" Oh, dear me ! don't talk of that, sir. When I go 
out of the world, I should not like to go out in the open 
air. I should like to go out indoors, in the midst of my 
children. Oh, dear me ! what wonderfiil creatures men 
are ! What awful inventions — eh ? " 

" They are very awfiil," said Benjamin ; " and yet we 
are persuaded to trust ourselves to them. Afraid as we 
all are of death, we seem to play with him and revel on 
the brink of eternity. But we are in the hands of Him 
who counts us all, and will not lose one of us." 

"That's true, sir — that is our comfort, our only com- 
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fort ; for Fm sure there's none in a steam-engine, whicli 
would just as soon smash us all as not, if it were not 
restrained. I was advised to sit with my back to the 
engine, because, in case of a collision, I should not fall 
forwards. I'm told that the head falls back, too ; so, in 
case of accident, I have had a pillow fixed at the back of 
my head." 

Benjamin looked, and observed a rich velvet pillow with 
tassels at the comers, very carefully attached to the back 
cushion of the carriage seat, and serving as a comfortable 
place of repose for the head whenever the good old lady 
chose to recline in that direction. She had evidently 
done her utmost for self-protection, and had deeply con- 
sidered all the possibilities of danger before she set out. 

Beside her was a female servant of middle age, re- 
spectably dressed, and having all the appearance of a 
lady's-maid of long standing, and large experience in all 
the wants, whims, fancies, and caprices of wealthy matrons. 
She was seated opposite to Menzel, but the two looked at 
each other without speaking. The remaining passenger 
was an elderly gentleman, who reclined his head in the 
corner of the outer seat, and kept his eyes shut. He was 
either thinking deeply, or not at all — most probably the 
latter — as deep and serious, or anxious thought, always 
shows itself in the irregular and imeasy movements of the 
countenance or the person. 

Whew — w — w — ! 

" La ! what's that ? " said the old lady. 

" It is only the tunnel, ma'am," said Benjamin. 

" Gracious goodness ! how it terrified me ! How very 
dark and cold it is! — goodness! Lord, preserve us 
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all ! " After a short pause, during the greatest darkness, 
she continued, "What creature but a man could ever 
think of cutting a road through a hill ? " 

" A mole, ma'am," said Menzel. 

" Ah ! to be sure," said the old lady. " But you would 
not compare a mole to a man ? " 

" Only in one particular," said Menzel ; " that they 
both make tunnels and travel by them. Man is like 
every animal in something. He spins like the silkworm, 
weaves like the spider, sails like the nautilus, and makes 
tunnels like the mole J " 

" Ah, well ! he is a wonderful creature, to be sure. 
But you don't mean to say, sir, that animals weave cloth 
and make clothes for themselves. You never see animals 
with hats or bonnets on ; and even if they had clothes, 
they could not dress themselves. Man is the only crea- 
ture that can dress himself." 

Here the female servant smiled at Menzel. 

" But he cannot cook for himself," said Menzel, " nor 
keep house for himself." 

"Ah! you are right there — ha! ha!" said the old 
lady ; and she seemed quite happy to think that she had 
found something that the creature man could not do. 
" That's very true ! And yet these French cooks make 
wonderful dishes. Ah ! at a pinch, and for a shift, man 
can do anything ; he's a wonderful creature. He's the 
Earth's vicegerent. They're wonderful things — railways. 
What will become of the poor horses P I'm told they are 
going to make private carriages go by steam ; and if dray- 
carts and vans are all engine-driven, I don't see what the 
poor beasts will have to do." 
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"They will still be wanted for riding-horses/' said 
Benjamin. " Men cannot ride upon engines, you know." 

" That's very true, sir. I'm told it's very hot on the 
top of an engine. And yet I've seen pictures of men 
riding on engines. Surely that can't be correct, sir ? " 

" Oh, mere caricatures," said Benjamin. 

" I suppose so ! Well, it's wonderfiil what will enter 
into men's heads ! Only to fancy such a thing that can 
never be ! — ^unless they get rid of the steam. I'm told 
they can travel with cold air just locked up in a box, and 
that you may have your armchair made with wheels, and 
a box of air in the bottom of it, and travel where you 
like. Dear me! Now, surely that will be more com- 
fortable than horseback, sir ? " said the old lady, smiling 
graciously. 

" Much better for ladies," said Benjamin. " But men 
love exercise, adventure, and even a little danger ; and, 
besides, men are all fond of horses. A horse is a wonder- 
ful animal as well as man, and very beautiful both in a 
moral and physical point of view." 

That's very true, sir ; but still it seems a queer place 
to sit on — a horse's back. But what will men not 
think of?" 

" Why, they ride on elephants and camels, which are 
much more inconvenient seats than horses/' 

" Ah, well I It is wonderful — gracious ! — only think ! " 

" Don't you think horses' backs just made for sitting 
on ? there's a hollow in them." 

" That's true, sir." 

" And a rise on the camel's," said Menzel, "just like a 
rhair, with a lower hunch for the feet." 
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"La!" said the old lady. "Well! that is very 
wonderful." 

" Nay, the Bactrian camel has two great hunches, so 
that, when you sit between them, you have a back to 
your chair, and a table before you to hold a book, or to 
write, or take your food upon." 

" Gracious ! Well, the works of nature are won- 
derful." 

" Only, if you don't feed the animal well your table 
comes down, as the creature lives on it. It is merely 
a stock of fat." 

" Dear me ! Well, it's but right it should come down 
when ill-treated. I'm very glad to hear it. It is a wise 
ordination." 

They were now past the Newton station, which is half- 
way to Manchester. The night was beginning to set in, 
as it was late when they started. The moon was up, but 
very much enveloped in dark, massive clouds. The air, 
also, was beginning to feel chilly. 

" I suppose we will soon be at Chat Moss," said the 
old lady. " What a wonderful thing that was, making a 
road through Chat Moss ! I'm told it is as bad as the 
Pontine Marshes. I once passed through them, but I 
wrapped my head up in a shawl, and would not look at 
them. It's death to breathe the air, they say. I just 
took one peep, just to say that I had seen them. It's 
wonderful that Uien don't go round about these places 
instead of going through them. It's like tempting Pro- 
vidence." 

"Providence," said Benjamin, "has filled the world 
with evils on purpose for man to overcome them — not to 
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fly from ttem. We liave reclaimed many marshes, bogs, 
and fens already, and we shall cure more if we have only 
courage to make the attempt. If we resist the enemy he 
will flee from us, you know ; but if we run, he will 
pursue us." 

" That's very true ; there's a great deal of work to do, 
and the world seems made on purpose to give men em- 
ployment ; and there's not only new work to do, but the 
old work to mend. A house is no sooner built than it 
begins to come down ; and, as I have often said, one no 
sooner gets a new bonnet than it begins to wear out, or 
want cleaning, or new trimming, or alteration, or some- 
thiQg. It's the same with dresses and everything — jewels 
excepted, I'll say that much for them — and yet they are 
often set anew. It's wonderful. Dear me ! " 

Whew — w — 

" What's that ?— ah ! " 

The old lady here sent forth a terrific shriek, pene- 
trating as a railway whistle, and Benjamin was suddenly 
thrown, by a most mysterious impulse, heavily against 
her. Menzel, in like manner, was thrown against the 
female servant with great violence. The gentleman in 
the comer groaned deeply. The concussion was accom- 
panied by a terrific crash, that left no doubt whatever 
that a frightful accident had occurred. The screamiQg, 
moreover, of women from the other carriages — ^the in- 
considerate swearing of men — the yelling and howling of 
dogs — ^the groaning of the wounded — ^the lamentations of 
the uninjured whose friends had suffered, mixed up with 
the self-congratulations of those who had neither their 
own misfortune or that of their friends to deplore — all 
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came crowding in upon Benjamin's ear in dire confu- 
sion, before lie had time to think of his position, or deter- 
mine what was to be done. 

His first inquiry was after the old lady, but she was off 
in a swoon. He himself was uninjured. Menzel also 
was safe, though much discomposed. The gentleman in 
the comer appeared to be hurt, but inwardly : he seemed 
in much pain. The female servant was all right. She 
had merely been thrown back on the cushion, and old 
Menzel's assault upon her female dignity had done her 
no injury. 

Leaving the old lady in the charge of her female 
attendant, Benjamin immediately made his way out, 
advising the latter to remain where she was, as the worst 
was evidently over. 



CHAPTER LXII. 



AN ALARMING DISCOVERY. 



TV AEKNESS had just set in — twilight had just dipped 
^^ below the horizon. The railway was already- 
crowded with people groaning, screaming, swearing, and 
running to and fro. Some were already lying on the 
ground. Much mischief was evidently done. Death was 
at hand. 

Running forward, in the first place, to see what was 
the cause of the catastrophe, Benjamin perceived that a 
serious collision had taken place between two trains, and 
that, in advance of the broken-down train, there was 
another which was in even more frightful condition than 
that which he had left. The thunderbolt seemed to have 
burst upon it. The groans were dreadful ; parties of men 
and women were busily engaged in lifting out the bodies 
of the dead or the mutilated from the carriages, laying 
them on the ground, stripping them, feeling them, and 
mournfully inquiring where they were hurt ; and blessing 
God that life was still left, when even a faint and almost 
inaudible reply was given by the suflferer. 

One gentleman was carrying his daughter in his arms, 
a young and lovely girl of fourteen or fifteen. The moon 
cast a pale and transient beam upon her countenance as 
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Benjamin passed, enough to convince him of the insensi- 
biKty of the victim and the agony of the parent. Another 
was holding a child in his arms, whilst his wife was lying 
insensible at his feet, her head reclining on one of the 
railway sleepers. Here was a wife kneeling over her 
husband and watering his face with her gushing tears, 
and imploring him in vain merely t© speak one word of 
comfort to her soul. Here was one man binding the leg 
of his neighbour ; another the arm ; another the head. 
Here was one spitting blood, and another wiping blood 
from his nose and his eyes. Some were running about 
asking where they were — ^if it was far from a station — if 
any carriages could be obtained — any carts or vehicles of 
any description, and offering large sums of money to any 
person who could procure one. Some were swearing and 
cursing with the most frightful language that their vile 
vocabulary could supply ; abusing the company — abusing 
the engineers — abusing the Government for not making 
more strict regulations for the security of travellers. 
" Wretches," says one, " I should not wonder if we are all 
ridden over by some other train before we know where 
we are.'* 

Amid this confusion Benjamin returned to look for 
Menzel and Jim. 

Menzel was still in his seat. He had been persuaded 
by one of the guards to remain where he was, as there 
was more danger out of the carriage than in it. The old 
lady was coming in and going out of a series of hysterical 
fits. The gentleman in the corner was still there, but he 
was leaning forward and holding his chest. He would 
not speak. In coming back towards the door of the car- 
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riage and hesitating what to do, Benjamin met Jim with 
a pocket-handkerchief tied round his head. He had been 
thrown against the boards of his carriage and got a slight 
cut, but was not materially injured. He felt faint for a 
little, he said, but he had got a glass of wine and a biscuit 
from a young woman who had sat beside him, and who 
had a basket full of nice things — cordials for gentlemen 
of faint hearts. She had done him a power of good. 

Menzel followed Benjamin out of the carriage, and all 
three walked round to the other side of the train which 
Benjamin had not yet visited. Here the sight was some- 
what similar to that which he had already witnessed. 
A disabled man trying to walk, supported by two of his 
friends, was the first victim that attracted the attention 
of our travellers. His hat was falling off his head, and a 
young man behind was pressing it down. A little girl 
was walking before him crying and looking up in his face. 
The next was a man collecting his luggage. He was all 
right in person, and his wife was also safe, but her china 
teapot and sugar-basin were smashed. 

" And who's to pay for this ? '^ said the woman. 

" If they don't they are a set of thieves, that's all — 
curse their skulls ! " 

" And there's the rum-bottle broken,'^ said the wife ; 
" and your clean shirt all soaked wi^ the rum." 

" Yes. Throw the bottle at their chops." 

How different the next group, in which was a woman 
on her knees, thanking God that she had escaped with 
her life, and that matters were no worse, though she 
had broken her arm. As Benjamin was admiring the 
meekness and resignation of this woman, whose friends 
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were tying her disabled arm with a pocket-handker- 
chief, he thought he heard a voice that he knew. He 
proceeded in the direction whence the voice came, and 
there he saw Bingham, whom he immediately recognised 
as an old class-fellow. Bingham was one of a little party 
who were anxiously tending a yoimg man, whose head 
reclined on the arm of another who supported one half 
of the body, whilst the other half rested on the ground. 
The sight immediately sent a chill through the whole 
frame of Benjamin, for he instantly recognised the features 
of Edward, leaning in calm and death-like repose on the 
bosom of Markland. This immediately roused him to ex- 
ertion. He had now something to do, and telling Jim to 
find a vehicle immediately for any money, he proceeded 
at once to examine the person of his friend to ascertain 
the amount of the mischief that was done. Markland 
assured him that no bones were broken, and that if no in- 
ward rupture had taken place he believed all would yet 
be well. Edward, however, gave no signs of sensibility. 
There was life, for the pulse was faintly perceptible, as 
also was the breath, but the handd and face were cold. 
Cloaks and great coats were immediately applied as the 
most direct means of preventing a fall of temperature, 
and having found a small recess within the curve of the 
ledge of a viaduct adjoining, they there awaited the ap- 
proach of the means of removal. 

Jim was not long in fulfilling his commission : he 
jumped off the line immediately, crossed a field, ran along 
a small cross-road, and seeing in the distance a little 
smoke, he made direct towards it with all the haste that 
he could maintain. Instead of a house, however, as he 
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expected, lie found merely a gipsy's tent, a comfortable 
fire on the outside and a pot hanging over it from a tripod 
of sticks. Three gipsy men, two women, and several 
children were sitting round the fire. One or two children 
were asleep in the tent. 

" Do you keep a donkey ? '^ said Jim to the elder. 

" Yes,'' said the man, somewhat inquiringly and fear- 
fuUy. 

" Have you a cart ? " said Jim. 

" Yes, a little bit," said the man, still timid and fear- 
ful. 

" Then I'll give you a good job," said Jim. " There's 
a wounded man here we want taken to a place of rest. 
Did you not hear the crash ? " 

" We heard something," said one of the women, " but 
didn't know what." 

" 'Twas a dreadful collision," said Jim. " Several 
killed — many hurt — I know not how many. Yowk your 
beast." 

The gipsy got up immediately as if obeying a word of 
command, and in a very few minutes Jim and two gipsies, 
donkey and cart, were on their way to the line. Having 
approached as near as convenient, Jim ordered them to 
stop till he returned. But as one of the gipsies offered to 
accompany him he gave him permission. He found the 
little party awaiting his arrival ; and Benjamin and his 
friends without hesitation agreed to accept the conveyance 
which offered itself — ^humble and uncomfortable as it 
was. 

Edward was placed in the cart, well covered with "great 
coats and cloaks, and lying on a couple of sacks which 
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the gipsy had considerately thrown into the cart. The 
next subject for consideration was where to go. They 
were just entering upon Chat Moss. They were 
several miles from Leigh or Pennington, and there 
was no inn at hand where they could receive accom- 
modation. 

"Is there no farm-house ?" said Benjamin. 

" Yes/' said the elder gipsy, " a large one close at 
hand — ^if they will take you in." 

" Oh ! we'll persuade them,'* said Benjamin. " Go 
straight to it." 

Off then went the cart, and all the gentlemen accom- 
panied on foot, leaving Jim and Campbell, who had just 
made his appearance, to look after the luggage. 

In a short time, by a somewhat circuitous route, they 
arrived at an old farm-housCj that had seen better days, 
but was still in a comfortable and even thriving condition. 
It was a large and irregular building of two stories, with 
a square yard of nearly half an acre, flanked on one side 
by stables and cow-houses, on the other by a huge barn. 
The house occupied the centre of another side of the yard, 
the complements being filled up with a fine old holly 
hedge, above which rose several tall massive elm-trees, 
which spread their protecting branches over the roof, and 
sighed in the breeze as if pining in spirit over the 
memory of olden times, which the aged always regard as 
superior to the present, for then their hearts were young, 
and not yet satiated with pleasure or disappointed by 
hope. In front of the house the square was completed 
by several stacks, and towards the centre was a little 
pond, and to all appearance a little mountain of manure 
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to which the pond might serve for a lake, in " the eye of 
the poet in fine frenzy rolling/^ 

Benjamin had doubted very much the propriety of 
leaving the trains, as he was told by one of the men that 
both would be in Manchester in an hour or two ; but a 
sort of horror had seized upon all the passengers, and 
many of them had expressed their firm resolution to lie 
in the fields all night rather than expose themselves to 
such a catastrophe again. But his doubts increased even 
to regret when he approached the door of the farm-house, 
and bethought himself of the possibility of an inhospit- 
able reception. The door was open, and a strong light 
was glaring in the passage from the large coal fire of the 
hall, in which he heard voices in earnest and afiecting 
conversation. Tones of sympathy were very perceptible, 
and a female voice in particular bewailing a calamity. 
** They have heard of the accident," thought Benjamin 
immediately. " This is a good omen.*' 

He entered, and told his story to a comely, honest- 
looking matron of middle age, who seemed to be the 
mistress of the house, and who only heard him so far as 
the wounded man, when she rose up and told him by 
all means to bring the man in, and, " George, go 
and teU Sam to saddle the bay mare and fetch the 
doctor." 

" Your kindness has relieved my heart of a load," said 
Benjamin. "I was just thinking whether or not we 
should return to the train." 

" I should think not," said the good lady. " We shall 
do what service we can to a fellow-creature in distress. 
Hospitality is a duty that we owe to one another, and if 
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there were not such a number of rogues about there 
would be more hospitality than there is/' 

Saying so she ordered one girl to bring a mattress and 
lay it before the fire, and another followed her to the 
door with a lighted candle. Edward was then lifted out, 
in a state of perfect insensibility, by his afflicted com- 
panions, Benjamin and Markland both weeping like 
children, scarcely capable of thinking or of knowing 
what they were doing, from the intensity of their suffer- 
ings. They laid him carefully down on the mattress 
before a blazing fire, and in a short time he was well 
covered with blankets, with a comfortable pillow amder 
his head. 

"Thank God,'' said Benjamin, "this is better than 
medical advice after all." 

"You'U soon have medical advice, sir," said the 
servant girl. "Mrs. Leigh has just sent Sam for the 
doctor. It's ony a mile. He'U soon be here if he's at 
home." 

Meanwhile, Benjamin put a sovereign into the hand 
of each of the gipsies, and told them to return and find 
Jim and wait for further orders. They were rewarded 
so much beyond their expectations that they promptly 
engaged to do as they were commanded. Bingham, 
however, said he would accompany them, and consider 
the best course to pursue. Benjamin approved of this, 
and having bidden him God speed, he and Menzel and 
Markland sat down by the fireside, and watched the 
countenance of Edward, who breathed gently and easily, 
and seemed like a person in good health in a profound 
and tranquil sleep. In less than half an hour the tramp- 
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ling of the horses announced the arrival of medical 
assistance. 

The doctor entered, a weather-beaten man of middle 
years, well wrapped up within a beaver great-coat and 
shawl around its collar, whip in hand, for the upper 
extremities ; boots and spurs and spatterdashers to boot 
for the lower. Taking off the shawl that enveloped his 
throat, and giving only a general salutation, he approached 
the bed, and began attentively to look at his patient. 
Having done so he examined his pulse. 

" Very feeble — v^ry, very feeble — ^but regular — no 
fever. Are you sure he is not injured externally ? " 

He then unloosed his dress and examined his person, 
but saw not even a bruise ; he bent the legs and arms, he 
raised the head, and at last, as if half disposed to suspect 
a trick, he tickled the nose. But no symptoms of sensi- 
bility exhibited themselves. Life, however, was there, 
and considerable warmth. 

"It must be concussion of the brain,'' he said. "I 
know nothing else that it can be. If not accompanied 
by 'compression' I think there is little danger. Nature 
will do more for him than I can do. Keep him warm 
and comfortable. If the pulse strengthens or even pre- 
serves its present force, and the present warmth and 
other favourable symptoms continue, do nothing at all. 
But if colder and feebler symptoms appear apply a foment- 
ation to the temples, and I will return, in the course of an 
hour, with some restoratives. Meanwhile, gentle friction 
or waving of the hands so, over the countenance or person, 
will do him good." 

The surgeon had no sooner departed than Leigh him- 
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Belf appeared, a rougli, burly-looking man, with hard 
features, and hands that seemed to have held the plough. 
His attire was good, but altogether in the rustic fashion ; 
and his thick- soled boots, with large-headed nails in the 
soles and heels, were laced up in front with a leathern tie. 
Nevertheless, he had a benevolent and hospitable look, 
and expressed great sympathy with the suffering youth, 
and proposed that a bedroom should be prepared for his 
accommodation ; which was forthwith done with alacrity 
by the two maids. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

A SPIRIT SPEAKING WITH MAN's VOICE. 

T)ENJAMIN was a man who believed inquiringly in 
everything. He was almost totally destitute of pre- 
judice. His charity was unbounded, wherever sincerity, 
conviction, and enthusiasm were perceptible. He justified 
every man who sincerely believed that he was doing 
right. To him, therefore, faith was justification. This 
was Luther's great doctrine, the sword of the Spirit with 
which he assailed the pretensions of the spiritual empire 
of Rome. But Luther held it in a special manner. With 
him the faith must be of a special description, logically 
correct according to his own scholastic ideas of accuracy. 
With B enj amin, faith alone was sufficient. It was j ustifica- 
tion. He even justified the Thug, so long as he believed 
that he was doing right. But he also justified the enemy 
of Thuggee, who destroyed the Thug by fair means or 
foul. He made an important distinction between one 
faith and another, and was firmly convinced that none but 
the true faith would lead men aright, either as nations or 
individuals. But this had nothing to do with their justi- 
fication when acting under strong convictions of rectitude 
in a state of ignorance. Believing also that controversy 
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was essential to the development of the human mind, and 
that mystery was wrapped around all the operations of 
Providence for controversial ends, he made no pretensions 
to know anything, whilst he faintly and inquiringly 
believed in all things. With such openness of mind it is 
not to be supposed that he had leant a deaf ear to the 
doctrines of Mesmerism, or the arguments of its antago- 
nists. He had studied them both, but leaned as usual 
to the affirmative, for faith cannot rest on a negative. 
The negative is only useful to temper the zeal and correct 
the extravagance of the affirmative. For this reason he 
valued all negative doctrines as so many ventilating 
breezes in the great economy of Providence, and showed 
them to be perfectly indispensable for removing the foul 
gases of stagnation which all affirmative doctrines, when 
fixed or established, or attempting to fix themselves, have 
a natural tendency to accumulate. 

It was evident from what the doctor had said respecting 
manipulation that he had some faith in the efficacy of 
Mesmerism, though he was somewhat cautious and fearful 
in giving expression to his thoughts. Benjamin, how- 
ever, at once understood him, and gave him an intelligible 
nod of acquiescence ; whilst he resolved that so soon as 
the arrangements for the night were concluded, he would 
exert his utmost energy to effect, if possible, by such 
means, the restoration of his friend. Circumstances also 
seemed to favour the generous resolution, for no sooner 
was the doctor gone, and the mental agitation beginning to 
subside, than Markland began to feel seriously indisposed, 
not only with a universal pain in all his limbs, but a most 
acute local pain in his left arm, which suddenly suggested 
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the possibility that he himself had been severely injured. 
The thought had no sooner occurred to hifi mind, than he 
cast off his coat and examined his arm, and found not 
only a large and deeply tinted bruise, but a lump occasioned 
by a splinter of the broken radius or lesser bone. This 
required immediate attention. He regretted the depar- 
ture of the doctor, but as he had promised to return in 
about an hour, he was content to wait and submit to the 
surgical manipulation of Benjamin, who set the bone, and 
bound it with a handkerchief. In this state he was put 
to bed, and Menzel, who was much exhausted and rapidly 
failing in strength, was placed in an easy-chair by the 
fireside in Edward's bedroom. 

Mrs. Leigh, like all superlative housewives, had a 
cordial of her own preparation, in whose virtues she had 
great faith if it could only be administered. This, how- 
ever, seemed no easy matter, as the patient's mouth was 
kept almost constantly shut, only occasionally opening as 
if for the purpose of inhaling a little more breath. An 
attempt must be made notwithstanding, said Mrs- Leigh, 
for the doctor had told her that her cordial would be 
useful. This the good lady patiently attempted to intro- 
duce drop by drop into the mouth. She exhibited even a 
professional enthusiasm in the ministration. Whether it 
was sympathy wholly or chiefly that influenced her, or 
whether there was a little modicum of pride in the resto- 
rative agency of her precious liqueur, we shall not attempt 
to ascertain. Most probably there was a mixture of both. 
Nor is pride to be condemned as a selfish or ungenerous 
passion, when it allies itself with the most amiable feel- 
ings of oar nature, and increases their sensibility and pro- 
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motes their activity in works of beneficence. The cordial 
was administered to a considerable extent, and the effects 
were favourable. The patient gave occasional intimations 
of restored sensibility — a sigh or two escaped, a shake of 
the head was given, the eyes opened several times, but 
they did not seem to perceive. Benjamin could not thus 
bear the sight of them, and he shut them gently with his 
hand. 

Mrs. Leigh having concluded her benevolent service, 
Benjamin began in good earnest his Mesmeric manipula- 
tions, — a most severe labour, especially to one who is un- 
accustomed to the operation. He moved the palms of his 
hands over the head and countenance chiefly, but occa- 
sionally also over the whole person of his patient ; concen- 
trating his will at the same time with all the force of 
which it was susceptible on the task which he had under- 
taken, praying inwardly, constantly, fervently, and with 
tears in his eyes, that the means which he employed 
might be useful in restoring sensibility and health, and 
averting a fatal or unfortunate termination. Very little 
interruption was given to the process by the return of the 
doctor, who was particularly pleased, and who had his 
attention now devoted to Markland and Menzel, both of 
whom were rapidly declining into a state of muscular 
debility and pain. 

With the most intense anxiety Benjamin watched every 
feature of his friend, every symptom of life, every move- 
ment of body, and persisted with an unwearied patience 
in making his passes ; persisted till he found it even pain- 
ful to stop, for when he paused even for a minute or two, 
his arm became stiff and cataleptic, and he suddenly re- 
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sumed the movement in order to remove the cramp. For 
several hours he had continued this laborious action of 
the arms. The house was locked up, and still as death. 
The family had retired to rest. Menzel was asleep, and 
breathing audibly. The midnight hour was past. Ben- 
jamin alone was indisposed to rest. Hope and fear were 
struggling in his breast. He was calculating the chances, 
weighing the symptoms of life and death, when the 
patient suddenly opened his lips, and said very gently, 
** Lay your hand upon the top of my head." Blessed 
words ! words of life and apparent sensibility, for they 
were clearly and admirably spoken. Benjamin, as com- 
manded, laid his right hand upon the top of the head, 
and said, "Is this right?" and the patient said, "Tee. 
The lever hand, that is the law — right, yes — right." 

" Can you not open your eyes?" said Benjamin. 

" No," said the lips ; " I cannot see if I did. I am not 
in body, I am in spirit." 

" Why do you call the right hand the lever hand?'' 

" Because it is on the lever side of the body. It is the 
hand of power, of severity, discipline, and order. There 
is gall and bitterness on its palm, and it wears the sword 
of authority. Moses, Mahomet, and all law powers belong 
to the lever side. They have the sword given to them. 
There is power in your right hand. By this you can 
subdue and command me; you can only persuade me 
with your left." 

" Then, tell me where you are in spirit, and what you 



see. 



" Where I am I cannot tell geographically, for I do 
not know ; but I am on a luxuriant plain. Near me, 
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however, are deserts of rocks and sand, and waste fields 
of thorns, and thistles, and prickly pears, which no man 
can penetrate. I see people attempting to go through them, 
and they cannot, I see many sticking amidst them, and 
they can neither go back nor forward. Some are trying 
to cut them down, but they are exhausted with the 
labours. I see temples also of every description, and 
people entering them, and men trying to prevent them. 
I see men standing on the steps, and domes, and minarets, 
and calling the people to come this way. There is great 
confusion, for the people quarrel on their way to their 
respective temples, and many turn their backs on the 
temples altogether, and laugh at those who go to them. 
However, these quarrel about something else, and they 
have all newspapers and pamphlets in their hands ; and 
blue, red, and black books, which they throw at one 
another and swear. I see people teaching others and 
telling them to believe, and when they say they cannot 
then the teachers abuse them ; some of them whip and 
beat them, and then say, * Don't you believe now ? ' 
Some timid creatures say they do, and others very obsti- 
nate rub the place that has been beat and say they don't. 
There is a very great deal of spite and bad feeling of 
every sort amongst all. However, there are comfortable 
little parties here and there ; but they all despise other 
comfortable parties, and will not believe that there is any 
comfort out of their own. My attendant tells me it is 
chaos before creation." 

" Who is your attendant ?'' 

" I do not know ; it is a young woman, very beautiful. 
Her eyes are very dark and her hair is very light, almost 
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yellow. Her countenance is ruddy, and her skin is very 
fair. The rose and the lily seem blended in her cheeks. 
She is very Kvely, and very witty, and very kind. But 
still I fear her.*' 

Do you speak freely to her ?" 

Oh yes ; I am speaking to her at present.** 

" How can you speak to her and me too ?'* 

" I don't speak to you, it is only a spirit that has taken 
my place for a while." 

A sort of thrill went through Benjamin as these words 
were uttered ; he then said — 

"But how am I to know that this spirit does not 
deceive me ? " 

*' I don't know ; he will deceive you if he can. It is 
your business to prevent him. All spirits deceive when 
they can ; but they are pleased when they find one who 
can understand their speech, and who cannot be deceived. 
They never speak classical language or philosophy ; they 
always speak either mystery or allegory, fable or parable, 
never science or history ; these would be contrary to good 
order, interfering with human functions." 

" But you are speaking classical language just now," 
said Benjamin. 

" Am I ? " said the lips ; " where will you find such 
language anywhere ? Quote the philosopher who talks 
in this style from Socrates downwards. Did not Socrates 
say to Adimantus, ^ Can a god deceive or delude with a 
phantasm?' And Adimantus said, 'I do not know.' 
'What!' said Socrates." 

" Do you call a spirit a god ?" 

" They were so called in ancient times. Look in 
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your Hebrew Lexicon, and you will find that one word, 
Elohim, serves for God, angels, and men." 

" So does our word Power serve for God, king, and 
steam-engine." 

" Ha ! " said the lips ; and Benjamin thrilled. 

During this conversation Benjamin was somewhat tre- 
mulous. The idea that he was not talking with Edward 
but with a spirit was most appalling ; and, however 
absurd the idea might be to the reason of a philosopher, 
it was an idea which, once suggested to his mind, could 
not be got rid of. There was Edward's body, it is true, 
and these were his lips that uttered the words ; but if 
Edward's consciousness were not there, then Edward 
himself must be absent. It is in consciousness where the 
identity lies. That the consciousness was not there was 
perfectly evident. He could open the patient's eyelids, 
and leave them open ; and there they lay like dead matter 
without moving or winking, stifi" with cataleptic insen- 
sibility, as if the patient had breathed sulphuric ether, or 
the chloride of formyle. No evidence could be stronger. 
Insensibility was perfect, yet the lips moved, and a voice 
came forth from the mouth. It was very awful. 

But then one sense was open, though all the other 
senses were shut. How is that ? thought Benjamin. 

" The ears are shut as well as the eyes," said the lips. 

This was another thrill to Benjamin ; he had not 
opened his mouth. His thoughts were answered; the 
communication was completed between two spirits. He 
now began to fear his own personal excitement, and his 
courage beginning to droop he became doubly anxious 
for the restoration of his friend. Then, as if the 
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thought had suddenly struck him for the first time, 
he said — 

" When will you awake ? is there any danger ? Do 
you see any symptoms of compression of the brain ? " 

" No compression," said the voice ; " the brain is unin- 
jured and the skull is unhurt, it is merely concussion. 
There is no danger if I am not roused by violent means. 
Give me rest, and let me sleep away the effects of the 
shock. But for several weeks I must be carefully tended, 
or compression may yet take place. Take me to London 
by a gentle conveyance — the canal, if you choose — ^no ; 
not the canal, for even a gentle collision with a barge 
might cause a relapse." 

Can you not foresee what would happen ?" 
No, I am not in the prophetic sphere ; I have philo- 
sophized too much for that. But even if I could foresee, 
I would tell you what would happen in enigmatical 
language that might, perhaps, puzzle you. I would speak 
enigmatically to you even now if your lever hand did 
not subdue me. You may give me a little more of the 
cordial, then take a nap." 

Benjamin did as he was requested in respect to the 
cordial, which was taken with great ease, administered 
with a tea-spoon. After a wine-glassful had been intro- 
duced in. this manner, he was told to stop and bring a 
chair to the bedside, and lean upon the bed and rest 
himself for a little, as there was no danger. He did so 
accordingly, and though he could not sleep he experienced 
considerable pleasure in giving indulgence to the heavi- 
ness of the eyes and weariness of the arms. 






CHAPTER LXIV. 

RESURRECTION OF THE GODS A POLYTHEISTIC VISION. 

"DENJAMIN had sat dozing for about an hour in this 
•^ manner, occasionally looking to the object of his 
anxiety, and occasionally to the fire, which it was his 
duty to keep up and supply with fiiel, when he heard a 
gentle tap at the door. He opened it, and saw the portly 
person of Mrs. Leigh, wrapped up in a cloak, and carrying* 
a bedroom candlestick in her hand. 

" I beg your pardon for disturbing you," she said ; 
" but I have not been able to sleep for thinking of the 
young man. How is he ? " 

"Oh, much better, I think. He has been speaking 
comfortable words to me, and he asked me for a little 
more of your cordial, which I gave to him about an hour 
ago." 

" God be praised for his mercies," said the kind lady. 
" It would be a great affliction to his parents if they knew 
this." 

" His mother is dead," said Benjamin, " and he is the 
only son of an aged father." 

"Poor old gentleman! " said Mrs. Leigh, raising the 
palm of her hand. "But I hope there will be no occasion 
to let him know of it" 
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She then approaclied the bed, and looked anxiously at 
the countenance of Edward, which, she said, was just the 
same quiet, elegant, beautiful face that it was at first. 
Afterwards she took a view of the old gentleman in the 
armchair, and made a good-natured remark on the depth 
of his sleep ; then she stirred the fire, and threw on some 
coals, and quietly took her leave. Just as she was going, 
however, Benjamin suddenly recollected Markland, and 
inquired after him. 

" I have just been to see him," said the vigilant dame. 
" He is in a double-bedded room with my son, and Sam 
sleeps close at hand ; he is all right. He was fast asleep 
when I was there, and the doctor has bound up his arm, 
and says it will all be right in a few days. Rest will do 
him good — poor man. Good night." 

" Good night," said Benjamin ; and soon after he found 
himself once more alone with two unconscious bodies of 
living men. 

Approaching the bed of his patient, with whom he had 
now established a spiritual rapport^ he laid his left hand 
upon the top of his head, and asked him where he was, 
and what he saw. 

"I seem to be in a place," said the voice, "where 
there is no ground to stand upon ; and yet I seem to 
stand. It is a misty sort of place — plenty of light. But 
it is a sort of sunny mist, which throws a glare upon 
everything. There are many, many people around me. 
My attendant says they are spirits. Some of them look 
like heathen gods and goddesses — only they are all 
clothed. My attendant says they are the gods. I see a 
cloud opening, and a head clothed with the sun. I see 
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now the whole body. It is a graceful figtire of a man — 
clothed in a blouse of delicate fabric, with a girdle 
round his loins. He has a silver bow in his hand and a 
quiver at his back, and he is crying out with a loud voice, 
* Bring in the outcasts of light, and gather the dispersed 
of my people from the shades/ No one answers him. 
They are all confounded. I thought it was Apollo. My 
attendant says it is Michael. I stumbled at this. But 
she tells me that the angels not only assumed different 
names, but also different forms and characters, amongst 
different nations. There is Gabriel, she says, but instead 
of the Gabriel that I expected, there is an elegant young 
man with a helmet on his head, a caduceus in his hand, 
and rings upon his feet and shoulders. He is taking 
orders from the other, and pointing to me." 

" Are you not deceiving me ? " said Benjamin. 

" I will if I can," said the voice. " See you to that. 
I speak truth in a sunny mist. If you cannot see it, your 
eye pupils are not large enough; you must get them 
stretched." 

" Well, what does Mercury say or do ? " 

** He comes to me and says, * Can you gather the chil- 
dren of light together into the Temple of the Sun ? ' I 
say, ' Would that I could ! ' My attendant says, ' Try 
him : ' and suddenly I hear a tremendous voice, which 
says, ' Angel of Mystery ! come forth ! ' And there he 
is, the genius of mystery — a most imposing figure, with a 
full flowing beard, a key in his left hand, with two keys 
hanging to it — a serpent biting its tail in the form of a 
ring, but sometimes stretched at full length like a rod, in 
his right hand. He has great power of countenance, and 
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the faculty of squinting at pleasure, and making one side 
of his face dark whilst the other is white. He has a 
mitre on his head, and a purple mantle reaching from the 
shoulders to the feet. He is going to examine me. He 
says, ' Answer me, young man, to the hest of your ahility, 
for you are not able of yourself to answer me. It is the 
spirit within you that speaketh. And fear not, for fear 
faileth. But without fear no man can walk prudently, 
and courage alone is able to follow me. If you succeed I 
will put a crown upon your head, but if you fail I will 
cast you into darkness, where the light will confoimd you.' 

" He squints very awfully, but I am not afraid. My 
attendant keeps close to me. ' Is it desirable,' he says, 
* that all men be as one man ? ' I answer, 'It is ; the 
first man was an individual man, and he fell because he 
was individual, for every individual is imperfect. The 
last man is a universal man — the collective humanity. 
He alone is perfect. He is Divine. Creation begins with 
the lesser unity, and ends with the greater.' ' A collec- 
tive unity, then, is more perfect than an individual unity? ' 
he says. ' I answer, ' It is ; for perfection must comprehend 
everything, and multiplicity or variety is one of the attri- 
butes without which universality cannot exist.' * Then a 
polytheistic imity is more perfect than a monotheistic 
unity ? ' ' Certainly.' 

" The squint is gone ! Oh, what a beautiful counte- 
nance ! It comes again. 

" ' Then polytheism is true? ' I answer, * It will grow 
into truth. The idea is true, but it has been falsified in 
the times of ignorance. The fruit is not true whilst it is 
green, and the palate condemns it until it be ripe.' 
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" ' Show me how polytheism grows up into the ripeness 
of truth/ he says. To this I reply, 'The idea of the 
imiversal God-man grows with human intelligence, but 
the seed is sown in the very beginning of ages. When 
men are rude and barbarous, and their heroes are hunters 
and men of physical strength, so also are their gods. 
When sensual enjoyments alone are intelligible to the 
untutored mind, the gods and goddesses are merely 
immortal beings enjoying more unrestrained licence in 
the gratification of their passions. The divine himianity 
is merely immortalised humanity in its unregenerate 
state. But it also undergoes regeneration as well as we, 
for it is one with us, and partakes of all our infirmities. 
When the regenerator appeared in the world, he imme- 
diately regenerated or transformed the unregenerate gods. 
The gods were transformed into saints and saintesses. 
They were no longer famous for killing boars and lions, 
but for subduing their own passions, the most ferocious of 
all beasts ; and Peter and Paul, Mary and Anne, and all 
the other worthies of the regeneration, immediately occu- 
pied the places of Jupiter and Mercury, Cybele and Juno, 
in the celestial hierarchy. But the pear is not yet ripe. 
The idea of the divine humanity is not yet complete. 
The saints are not yet divinised. They must be made 
partakers of the divine nature. The sons of God are 
divine, like their Father. The nature of the younger 
brethren is identical with that of the elder brothers. 
The sons of God must be manifested, and they are the 
great polytheistic unity of which the innumerable Gentile 
gods and goddesses are merely the types and shadows. 
We must all become divine — the Elohim, or gods of a 
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regenerated world ; and we are all under the curse until 
our divinity declare itself/ 

" Oh, what a beautiful countenance ! The squint is 
entirely gone, and the face is beaming with love and 
beauty. The squint comes again. 

" ' Do all faiths and all systems grow up into truth in 
like manner as polytheism ? ^ 

" ' All, without exception. They all meet in the uni- 
versal ocean of truth as the rivers in the sea.' 

" The squint has disappeared again." It comes once 
more, and he says — 

" ' How can opposite and contradictory doctrines grow 
up into truth and be reconciled?' 

"I answer, 'By being elevated to their highest 
meaning. The highest or poetical meaning of every 
religion and every religious doctrine is true.' 

* Give me an example.' 

* Idolatry. An idol is a dead image — therefore a false 
god ; but the root of a Divine truth. Raise the plant a 
little higher. Man is the living image of God — a false 
god still, for it is the mere individual humanity without 
the Divinity. Raise it a little higher. The Son of God 
is Divine and human, the express and living image of the 
Father. Christendom worships this express image and 
thinks it no sin. But there is a higher step still. The 
mystical body, the collective and universal Son of God, 
or sons of God, in one collective unity, are human and 
Divine — living images of God, and mutually worshipped 
for ever. Idolatry thus rises gradually up from what 
is wrong to what is right. It would not have been 
ordained and invested with so magnificent a mission, 
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had it not contained a principle of everlasting truth 
within it.' 

" The squint is gone once more, he is satisfied with my 
reply. It comes again. 

" 'Raise transubstantiation up to its highest meaning.'* 

" ' As taught by the Roman Church it is simply an 
absurdity, but it contains an everlasting and undeniable 
truth — God is life and bread is life, — it contains the 
principle of life incorporated with body. But God in- 
corporated with the human body is the Son.' 

' Then every man who eats bread eats the Son of God? ' 
Yes, in a lower physical sense. But the sacrament 
raises the sense higher into the region of faith. He then, 
eats him with faith.' 

"'The whole of him?' 

"*Tes, the whole, for the whole Deity is in every 
portion of space — else how could the eye of an insect be 
formed? The whole God is everywhere, the parts no- 
where — for a spirit has no parts, non hahet partes extra 
partes J 

" ' Then we breathe God as well as eat him ? ' 

" ' Certainly ; but the mere physical eating or breathing 
gives only animal life, such as the brutes themselves 
possess. The mouth of faith and spiritual consciousness 
alone receives the higher rank of divinity which raises us 
up to our august and magnificent destiny as God's con- 
scious partakers of the Divine Nature.' 

" ' What species of faith accomplishes this final act of 
apotheosis ? ' 

** ' Charity ; for it believes all things. Sectarian faith 
believes only some things.' 
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" Oh, wliat a glorious countenance ! He now questions 
me without the squint. 

" ' In thus elevating all doctrines to their highest 
meaning, will they all be reconciled to man's ideas of 
justice and mercy ?' 

" ' All ; they will even transcend our fondest hopes and 
expectations/ 

" ' Well, young man, you have answered well. But 
where is the power to accomplish this reconciliation in the 
minds of men ? How can you convince others of what 
you yourself believe ?' 

" ' I have no power to convince. I can only foresee a 
coming power.' 

"The vision disappears ! all except my attendant 
angel ! She stands by me to comfort me ! I am quite 
disconcerted. I a&k her who that genius or angel of 
mystery is. She says, ' He is the same who was called 
Janus by the Romans. He wears the keys, but he will 
not use them. He promises them to one who is worthy 
of them. He is the propounder — ^but another is the ex- 
pounder. His temples are open only in times of strife 
and controversy, mystery and perplexity, as they will be 
shut when the reign of peace commences. His real name 
is Mystery. He delights in dark speeches, riddles, alle- 
gories, fables, parables, paradoxes, and he stirs up strife 
amongst all who do not understand him. But he loves 
to excess all who find out his meaning. His ways are 
very strange, but his heart is good, for in teazing men 
with dark speeches he is merely training their minds and 
cultivating the Logos, or Divine Nature, within them. 
The Bomans made all his temples square, with three 
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windows on each side — twelve in all. He delights in 
twelve.' 

" * He is gone ; will he return ? I fear I have offended 
him.' 

" ' Oh no, but his ways are unaccountable. Fear not ; 
power will come with understanding. Grow in wisdom, 
and live in faith, hope, and charity; but especially in 
charity, for that is the best. And remember, that wisdom 
alone is power, and that knowledge is weakness.' 

"Oh; she is gone — she is gone — she too is gone! 
where am I ?" 

At this moment the countenance of Edward, for the 
first time since his entrancement, assumed an expression 
of agony ; a variable expression accompanied by a move- 
ment of the head and body, and other symptoms of 
returning sensibility. Sighs, groans, faint murmurings 
followed in rapid succession. The hand was raised to the 
head, the eyelids began to wink, and at last the eyes, to 
the great delight of Benjamin, gave him a fixed and intel- 
ligent look which convinced him at once that his friend 
was restored to the world of sense. 

"Where are we?" said Edward, his eyes somewhat 
dazzled with the light of the room, and his right hand 
upon his forehead ; " are we in Liverpool ? Oh, my 
head ! oh ^do apply something to my distracted head." 
Benjamin immediately applied a wet cloth to the crown 
and forehead, which gave a little relief He then adminis- 
tered a little more of Mrs. Leigh's cordial, which was both 
restorative and soothing ; and was just considering what 
other more efficient means might be adopted, when a 
gentle tap was heard at the door. Having told the 
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applicant to come in, the doctor then gently stepped 
forward, accompanied by Mrs. Leigh. He was delighted 
when he saw the patient awake, and told Benjamin to 
leave him now entirely to his care, as now for the first 
time could medical aid be of any real service to him. 
" I thought of bleeding him at first ; many would have 
done so. I am glad I did not. But the head must now 
be carefiiUy attended to, and the healthy circulation of 
the brain restored.'' 

Benjamin having thus found a substitute for a little 
while, at once betook himself to Markland's apartment, to 
inquire after the broken arm. He found Markland awake 
and faint, very anxious about Edward, and overjoyed 
when he heard that he was restored to sensibility. He 
persuaded Benjamin to lie down for a little, while he 
would go and occupy his place in Edward's bed-room. 
Benjamin assented to this, and in half an hour afterwards 
he was fast asleep. 



CHAPTER LXV. 



AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 



A WHOLE day tad now passed at Leigh's fannliouse. 
^^^ Edward was rapidly recovering, Markland was in 
good spirits, joking about his arm tied up in a sling, and 
Benjamin was refreshed with several hours' sleep and 
a comfortable dinner with Menzel and Markland in 
Edward's bedroom. Moreover, Jim and Bingham and 
Campbell had all returned ; so that the house was quite 
full of company. The three latter had gone back to 
Manchester with the train to secure the luggage, and had 
there passed the night ; and Bingham and Campbell were 
both too anxious about the fate of Edward to leave him 
without such attention to his welfare as might reasonably 
be expected from old friends and fellow-travellers. 

In the evening they were all comfortably seated to- 
gether in the hall by the side of a blazing fire. Edward 
sat in a corner, in an easy- chair, on the very spot where 
the evening before he had been lying insensible upon a 
mattress. Benjamin was seated beside him, Markland in 
the front of the fire in an armchair ; Bingham, Camp- 
bell, and Mr. Leigh completed the circle. Mrs. Leigh and 
a servant-maid were moving about, and a table stood about 
the middle of the hall containing two candles, a decanter 
of water, and some medicine vials. The hall was very large. 
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but rather low pitched, and the ceiling consisted of immense 
rafters, supported by a huge beam of oak, almost black 
with time and smoke, and between the rafters were seen 
the boards of the upper flooring, almost as black as the 
beam. The beam seemed to have given way in the 
middle, and a pillar was raised in the centre of the apart- 
ment in order to give it support. 

'* And have you no recollection whatever," said Bing- 
ham to Edward, "of being in a state of consciousness 
during this singular trance, which our friend here so 
graphically describes ? '^ 

'*Not the least,'* said Edward. "It is as novel to me as 
it is to you. And methinks I perceive much of his own 
mind in what are called my words." 

*" If Mesmerism be what it professes to be, I should 
think it must rather be his mind than yours, for his 
was active in the operation, and yours passive. But I am 
inclined to look with some respect upon Dr. Hugh 
McNeile's conjecture respecting Mesmerism, that there is 
as much Satanic as human or Divine agency in it. It 
seems always to make a diversion from the prevailing ideas 
of men, and especially from the faith of the Church." 

" I am not aware," said Benjamin, " that the faith of 
the Church is positive or declared upon any of the subjects 
treated of. The faith of the Church, as left by the 
apostles, was a germ to be developed, an acorn to be 
grown. But where its full growth is now to be seen is a 
doubtful point. If we take the faith as St. Paul left it, 
we shall find ourselves at perfect liberty upon all those 
points, provided only we think prudently and follow 
charity, which is the bond of perfection." 
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" There is a charity," said Bingham, " which abandons 
the faith entirely, and loses itself in philosophical indif- 
ference. * Without faith it is impossible to please God/ " 

"You seem to be more anxious," said Benjamin, 
" about a particular form of faith than about the feeling 
of charity. I am more anxious about the charity. I am 
firmly persuaded that no man can have charity without 
faith, and that a charitable infidel is as imaginary a being 
as a charitable bigot or sectarian. Charity embraces 
faith ; for the charitable mind believes you whilst you are 
speaking; the imcharitable mind sneers, huffs, laughs, 
tosses its head, and interrupts you at every word. The 
apostle, no doubt, was well aware of this when he said 
that charity was greater than faith." 

" A man who believes too much is a fool," said Bing- 
ham ; " and a man who is too charitable is unprincipled." 

" And what is the man who believes too little, and who 
has too little charity ? " 

" He is a bad man," said Bingham. 

"Well, then," said Benjamin, " it is better to be a fool 
than a bad man."- 

" Perhaps it is," said Bingham, drily. " But novelties 
are always dangerous." 

"But new developments are not," said Benjamin; 
" otherwise what becomes of pulpits, and manuscript ser- 
mons, and bachelors', masters', and doctors' gowns, and 
black gowns and albs ? St. Paul had none of these. He 
does not forbid them, for he knew not of them. They 
are novelties which time brings forth ; and if time is for- 
bidden to bring forth her fruit, what is the use of her 
flowing ? Remember, Mr* Bingham, that the wise steward 
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IS he ' who bringeth out of his treasures things new and 
old.' '' 

" Whether those ideas were uttered by your friend," 
replied Bingham, " or are merely the expressions of your 
own mind attributed to him, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that their origin is Satanic. Any doctrine must be 
so which presumes to identify any one of the mysterious 
personages of Revelation with those of heathen mythology, 
or even to form an alliance between them.'' 

"Then the prophet Daniel," said Benjamin, "must 
have been inspired by Satan, for he accepted the angels or 
watchers of the Chaldeans, Michael and Gabriel, and 
made sacred personages of them. These angels, as also 
Raphael and Uriel, were originally Chaldean." 

Here Bingham became very much excited, and denied 
the assertion of Benjamin. 

" You have no evidence whatever for any such dogma," 
he said. 

"Why then were these angels not known until the 
Jews were led captive to Babylon ? Why did Moses 
and the elder prophets know nothing of them ? How is 
it that Daniel in Babylon is the first who makes mention 
of them ? " said Benjamiij. 

" You prove merely a negative," said Bingham. 

" You prove nothing more," said Benjamin. " More- 
over, I prove all that I want to prove, namely, the right 
of liberty to think where I am not forbidden by the 
highest authority to think. You forbid me by a low and 
questionable authority. I seek nothing and want nothing 
but that liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and 
you seek to entangle me in the yoke of bondage." 
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" There is a Kberty of Kcentiousness," said Bingham. 
" Beware, lest you rush into it.'* 

" I know there is/' said Benjamin ; " and that liberty 
of licentiousness is best known by its moral fruits. Law 
in morals I sternly approve of, and the law of God is a 
moral law. But liberty in thought I as a Christian man 
assert for myself; for Christianity, as a spiritual dispensa- 
tion, has given me this liberty. But scholastic divines, 
like Babylonian rabbis, have imposed a yoke upon me, 
which it becomes every free man who walks after the 
Spirit to shake off." 

"What authority have you for so bold a conjecture as 
the truth and inspiration of heathen mythology ? " said 
Bingham. 

" St. Paul himself," said Benjamin, " who says that 
in the dispensation of the fulness of time God will gather 
together in one all things in Christ, whether things in 
heaven or things on earth. This is my authority for 
supposing it. I do not affirm it dogmatically, though I 
believe it. However, there is a providential argument in 
favour of the idea in the fact that this heathen mythology 
is still taught and studied at our Christian universities, 
and even embodied in our Christian poetry. The fine 
arts still live upon it as an undying source of artistic 
inspiration. Our Christian civilisation has hallowed it. 
Nay, I will go so far as to affirm that the Scriptures posi- 
tively maintain it. Thus, for instance, when the prophet 
Micah describes the glories of Messiah's kingdom on earth, 
he says that men * will sit every one under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, and none shall make them afraid, for 
the mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath spoken it ; and all 
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people will walk every one in the name of his god, and we . 
will walk in the name of the Lord our God for ever and 
ever/ Here is the reconciliation of the two principles of 
Jewism and Gentilism, the divine unity and the divine 
multiplicity, in the divine universality which embraces 
both. And one of the most splendid of all the types, the 
great representative of the Prince of Peace — Solomon in 
all his glory — ^is more remarkable for this catholic spirit 
of reception than for anything else in his life. His con- 
duct has puzzled all men, and it is condemned by the 
prophets as anti-Jewish, which it really was ; but then it 
was a type, and he who built the temple of God, as the 
representative of the Prince of Peace, was not likely to be 
suffered to manifest this type in the worship of all the 
gods of the nations for no purpose whatever except to 
blacken himself. It has a deeper meaning. As an out- 
ward act it was an evil — it was a sin against the law of 
the Jews, and a reception of paganism in its unregenerate 
form ; but in spirit, as Solomon himself probably under- 
stood it, or as it will be hereafter understood, it was an 
act which faith justifies. It is the living images alone 
that are sacred ; the dead ones of stone and wood are the 
idols doomed to destruction." 

'* If this gathering of all things into one was to take 
place,'' said Bingham, " why did St. Paul himself not 
begin to do it ? " 

" His was not the gathering, but the scattering epoch. 
The Jews were about to be scattered over the world, and 
separated from the Gentiles after another fashion — ^not in 
a city and temple as formerly, but in a Babylonian Talmud 
and traditional theology, in which they have lived as 
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much secluded from the Gentiles as ever. The doctrine 
of union or gathering was not the doctrine for that age, 
but its germ was secretly manifested and declared in such 
words as those I have quoted. There is a time for every- 
thing, as Solomon says — a time to cast away stones, and 
a time to gather them again. There are seasons for ideaa 
as well as climates for plants, and ideas unbefitting the 
times are overlooked, denied, or thrown away, till their 
appointed season." 

" You seem to me to make Gentilism sacred, and thus 
to give it a Divine foundation. It is a bold, a presump- 
tuous, a blasphemous idea. Nothing is more pointedly 
condemned by revelation,*' said Bingham. " Besides, 
such a doctrine even sanctifies such a monster as Moloch 
himself, who makes even the little children pass through 
the fire to satisfy his ferocious and diabolical spirit. Now, 
nothing is more pointedly condemned." 

" My dear Bingham, this Moloch of which you speak 
is not such an imaginary personage as you think. Does 
not the God of Israel say that He makes all his children 
pass through the fire — ^through the very furnace of afflic- 
tion P There is even a baptism of fire by which we must 
be baptized ere we enter into his rest. The old world is 
a world of types and figures, and types are always evil 
and always imperfect, for they are the works of men 
performed in ignorance ; but they are regulated by Pro- 
vidence to teach truth in disguise, for there is nothing 
that can happen outwardly in the world which does not 
represent a spirit acting inwardly therein. Now, this 
furnace of affliction through which we pass is surely a 
good, or it would not be ordained for us. The fire of 
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Moloch was an evil, a horrid and revolting type ; but 
translate it poetically into a higher meaning, and you can 
see at once that the fire of Moloch, after all, is only this 
world of care and sorrow, the furnace that trieth every 
man that cometh into the world. As for the condem- 
nation, nothing is more pointedly condemned than the 
human heart, and yet God promises to come and make it 
his dwelling-place. The condemnation you allude to is 
not absolute, but relative, and I agree with it. I do con- 
demn heathenism, I hate it, I abominate it, apart from 
Jewism, — as I condemn Jewism, hate it, and abominate it, 
apart from Gentilism. They are the universal man and 
woman — the one representing God, the other Nature — 
the latter, like Eve, betraying and tempting to sin. It 
is not good for either to be alone. Gentilism has the 
humanity or materiality committed to it, as Jewism has 
the Divinity. Gentilism has therefore all along devoted 
itself to the worship of human or visible gods, and it still 
does so, for Rome is as much Gentile as ever it was, only 
it has modified its Gentilism; and even Protestantism, 
with all its Israelitish pretensions, has been obliged to 
carry out the Gentile idea of himian divinity to its ulti- 
mates in the worship of the human and Divine founder of 
Christianity. If there were not a Divine basis for Gentile 
human divinity, how does it happen that Christianity has 
incorporated the chief characteristic of Gentilism with itself, 
and made it so vital a point that all who reject the Divine 
humanity of Christ become in a manner outcasts from the 
Christian Church ? The * express image ' of God is the 
chief point of controversy to this day between a Jew and 
a Gentile. This express image is a Gentile idea, and for 
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that very reason sent to the Gentiles, and by them re- 
ceived ; and every man who receives it becomes a Gentile." 

" There is a mighty difference/' said Bingham, " be- 
tween Christ the one and only express image of God, and 
a host of heathen gods and goddesses of lascivious hearts 
and vile morals/' 

" Every man," said Benjamin, " is an image of God, 
and his perfection is to be an express image, like the 
head of the Church, so that the Church, when completed, 
must be full of living images, all express. The mystery 
of images is a growing and improving mystery, Hke that 
of the human heart. The heathen gods and goddesses 
are representatives of our own natures. They were puri- 
fied by being brought into the Church and converted into 
Christian saints, but not thoroughly perfected. The 
images are still wood and stone, not yet exalted into flesh 
and blood. The spiritual dispensation is insufficient of 
itself to perfect the images without the moral united with 
it. A Divine law is indispensable. Our human laws 
have no power over the conscience. We are all in Babel, 
like the Jews — ^they in their Talmudic traditions, we in 
our scholastic dogmatism. The dispensation of charity is 
yet to come, and that will deliver us all from the great 
captivity." 

This conversation was listened to with great attention, 
but particularly by Mr. Leigh, who seemed to be struck 
with admiration by Benjamin's ideas. He said he had 
never heard a man speak so before, and many of his words 
came home to his mind with great force, especially those 
which regarded the necessity for a moral law, which, he 
said, did not exist at present amongst us. 
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" It is the law/' lie said, ** that makes Israel, and to 
Israel only are the promises made. They are not made 
to the Gentiles, and yet the Gentiles have a vocation as 
well as the Jews. I therefore believe that the true Israel 
is a union of Jews and Gentiles, living under a moral law 
given by inspiration and fitted for the times ; not merely 
the old statute law of a book, the relics of dead men, 
given only to one of these peoples, but the living law of 
God speaking in living man, and given to both Jews and 
Gentiles, imited as one." 

Benjamin was surprised at these words, and looked at 
Leigh. But there was no recognition. 

Edward listened, but said little. He was afraid to 
exert himself, he was giddy when he moved. But he 
was interested in the conversation, and gave numerous 
evidences of so being by hearty ejaculations of assent or 
dissent, as well as occasionally putting a short question 
to the speakers. In this maimer several hours of a long 
winter evening were spent very comfortably. Mrs. Leigh 
had made tea in the hall, and was now preparing a hot 
supper to follow ; two ducks were already roasting before 
the fire, and pots were boiling in a back kitchen ; when 
suddenly a gig drove up to the door. 

Mr. Leigh rose suddenly with a look of anxiety to- 
wards Mrs. Leigh, who took up a candlestick immediately 
and hasted to the passage. 

In a minute or two in walked John D'Israel — or 
John the Jew — shaking heartily Mr. and Mrs. Leigh by 
the hand. 

Benjamin was somewhat confounded. He knew 
not well how to behave with a man so stem and 
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80 independent. He rose, however, advanced and 
smiled, and held out his hand. But his hand was 
not accepted. 

" We have no part or inheritance together," said 
D'lsrael. '^ He that putteth his hand to the plough and 
tumeth back is not for my friendship; but I am not 
forbidden to sit with you, young man, nor will I do you 
any bodily harm. Sit down." 

Then turning round to Leigh he said, "John Leigh, 
thou art surprised to see me here to-night. But I came 
by command. I knew not for what, nor do I know now. 
I was in Manchester, preparing to go in another direc- 
tion. I had entered the gig with my man, and was just 
at the point of going eastward, when the Spirit said, 
* Turn round and go to the westward.' I did so, not 
knowing whither I was sent. * Drive on,' said the Spirit, 
and I drove on, and it was only when I was within a nule 
or two of this house that I was told to call at Leigh's. 
Having told thee my reason for coming I have nothing 
more at present to say." 

He then took a chair and sat down before the fire, and 
addressed himself to the company in a &ank and fanuliar 
manner. 

" May I ask you, sir," said Bingham, " a question 
respecting yourself?" 

"Certainly," said the Prophet, " ask two if you please. 
My profession may be a strange one in these days, but 
it is quite lawful." 

"I presume," said Bingham, "that from your appear- 
ance and speech you are the person that takes the lead 
of the men that call themselves Israelites ?" 
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" I am the person sent with a message to that people/' 
said the prophet. 

" A message from yourself, I presume ? " said Bing- 
ham. 

" I am accustomed to insolence from such people as 
you/* said the prophet, "but, as an answer to that 
question would not satisfy you, I will pass it over. You 
may ask another." 

"I am surprised at your rudeness, Bingham,'* said 
Benjamin. "Where is your Christian charity? What 
right have you to judge a fellow-creature ? Even your 
Master himself, so much greater than you, and so well 
qualified to judge, meekly and himibly said, * Who made 
me a judge and a divider amongst you ? ' ** 

" Well spoken, young man,** said the prophet. " But 
I have no other usage from the world. Wherever I go 
I am treated as an impostor, by the men of faith and the 
infidels. So that my heart sunk within me when I saT^ 
the house fiill of company. But the Spirit said to me, * Fear 
not ; my people must all be tried either in body or mind.' 
These words gave me courage just as I entered. What 
is the matter with this young man ?" 

Saying so he walked up to Edward and took him by 
the hand. And as Benjamin rose and offered him his 
seat he sat down beside Edward and leaned upon the arm 
of the easy-chair, kindly inquiring after his health, and 
listening with sympathy to the short statement of the 
accident which had befallen him, as well as Benjamin's 
account of the trance which had succeeded it. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

THE TRIAL OF CHARITY. 

"T7ISI0NS," said the prophet to Edward, " are strange 
things. They come from good and evil sources. 
I have had much experience of them ; I was first visited 
with them about 1819. I used to be struck blind and 
dumb, and lay in trance for twelve, twenty-four, and 
sometimes thirty-six hours. On one occasion I was blind 
six days ; but then I remembered the vision afterwards, 
and I did not speak in my trance. I was insensible. They 
have thrust pins into my flesh to rouse me, but I felt 
nothing. 

" In my earliest visions I used to see coaches running 
without horses. There were no railways then, and I had 
never heard of such a thing. My friends thought I was 
mad, but the coaches came at last ; and when they came 
with smoke-fiinnels and steam-boilers I saw them again 
without smoke and without boilers. I was also told that 
men would converse with, each other instantaneously 
hundreds and thousands of miles apart, and that people 
would walk on dry land from Dover to Calais. Many 
such things as these I was told, and wondered much at 
what I saw and heard. I was told by my friends it was 
imagination, and madness, and indigestion, and was 
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advised to take medicine, and shave my head, and put a 
plaster on it. But though I took medicine and doctor's 
advice it made no difference, aad the angel who visited 
me told me it was of no use. I resisted a long time and 
was very rebellious, but was obliged to yield. On one 
occasion I was sitting with three men before a fire, just 
as we are now, and a voice spoke to me out of the fire 
saying, ' Go, go, go to my people Israel, and speak the 
words that I command thee.' The three men heard the 
voice as well as I; one said it came from beneath the 
second bar of the fire-grate." 

"I have heard," said Bingham, "of much more 
wonderful things than that of common conjurors and 
ventriloquists." 

" All infidels argue in that way," said the other : 
"one told me that the story about Peter catching the 
fish with a piece of money in its mouth was easily 
explained. He took the fish to market, he said, and sold 
it. You help a lame dog over a stile, well ; see that 
he do not turn round and rend you afterwards. It 
matters not what I have seen and heard, I am a rough 
colt^ a stumbling-block to the people. I can read little, 
and write none. There is my writer," pointing to his 
man, who had lately entered and was talking to Mrs. 
Leigh — a hairy-looking man, with long, brown beard and 
locks that seemed to have never yet formed an acquaint- 
anceship with a pair of scissors. " I can do nothing for 
myself. I am forbidden even to touch money, so that my 
pockets are always empty. William carries the bag. 
There is nothing in me to attract the world, and the 
angel informs me that I am sent amongst the Jews and 
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Christians to try their charity, to see if there be any such 
thing amongst them. It is for that reason I am a 
stumbling-block. Were I a learned man, and an elo- 
quent, rich, and dignified man, I should be no trial. Even 
the uncharitable would then listen to me ; but I am none 
of these. I am a test for every man that hears me, for it 
is difficult for any man to hear me without prejudice." 

" I can hear you without prejudice now," said Edward, 
" though the time was when I should have rebuked you 
sternly, or left the apartment with horror and disgust. I 
now see very well that all prophets must have been 
stumbling-blocks, or they would not have been stoned ; 
and, moreover, I see that charity cannot be tried without 
a stumbling-block. I thought I had charity till I met 
with a stumbling-block, which told me at once that I had 
none. I can now listen to anything. Go on." 

A tear trickled down the prophet's cheek as Edward 
spoke these words, and he took him by the hand and 
gently squeezed it to express his satisfaction. 

As he did so, the spirit of contradiction entered into 
Benjamin, whose hand had been rejected, and he said : — 

"It is a true saying that charity cannot be tried 
without a stmnbling-block ; for what is not a stumbling- 
block the uncharitable can receive. But there is a truth 
beyond that — ^namely, this — that the stumbling-block 
cannot be the final truth ; for no stumbling-block can 
be thoroughly satisfactory as the final truth must neces- 
sarily be." 

All seemed to be taken aback by this remark; the 
prophet himself was stunned as if a blow had been given 
him. At first he seemed as if proceeding to deny it, and 
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then checking himself. Afterwards he looked round to 
Edward and said : — 

" What say you to that remark ?" 

"It is true/' said Edward; "it must be so. The 
stumbling-block must be removed when the trial of 
charity has been completed." 

The prophet let go the hand, and his countenance 
assimied a look of affliction. But suddenly recovering 
his former tranquillity he said — 

"It is right! it is right!" 

And he gave Benjamin a look that cut him to the heart 
with sorrow. 

Bingham, however, seemed determined alone to oppose 
the remark of Benjamin, which had been so candidly 
assented to. He called it blasphemy. He said that the 
gospel was a stumbling-block to the Jews, and foolishness 
to the Greeks. And to say that a stimibling-block could 
never be thoroughly satisfactory was merely to say what 
he was afraid to repeat. 

" It matters not what you or such as you are afraid of," 
said the prophet sternly ; " the fearful and the unbeliev- 
ing are cast alike into the fire. You seem to be a candi- 
date for that distinction." 

" There is one iliing that I never fear," said Bingham, 
" the rebuke of a knavish impostor — a vagabond who pre- 
tends to a mission which he never received, and runs a 
message on which he was never sent. I fear the rod and 
him who hath appointed it, but not the usurper who has 
no right to use it." 

"I.uise it not," said the prophet. " I need no rod for 
such as you. You are a rod unto yourself. You rudely 
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interrupt these two young men and me in our conversa- 
tion. They have more faith and more good sense than 
you have, and you seem anxious to prove that. You might 
as well conceal it. It would be more honourable to your- 
self.'' 

Bingham blushed at this rebuke. Then Campbell, who 
had long been silent and wondering, lifted up his voice 
and slowly delivered himself thus — 

" The bairded man has mair sense than I would have 
expected. Had I met him in the daysert, I might have 
looked for something superhuman or supernayt'ral from 
him with such pretensions. But a bairded man wi' lang 
hair in a civilised country seems to me like a piece o' 
daffin. A prophet too ! Had I met him on the banks of 
the Jordan or the heights of Belkan, I might have reve- 
renced him as a veritable personage. But a prophet in 
England ! I never heard o' sich a thing, never thought 
of it ! never even imagined that God would speak to any 
man on the banks o* either the Thames or the Tay, or any- 
where between. It's a new idea ! Had I met this man 
on the tap o' Mount Sinai, where Markland there struck 
up the ' Laird o' Cockpen,' and set our friend here a cry- 
ing with devout vexation, Lord ! I don't know but I 
should have believed him, and taken him for Moses him- 
sell, or Aaron his brother. But in an English farmhouse, 
wi' twa geese roasting before the fire, it's no very easy 
matter to receive a prophet, stumbling-block though he 
be ! But, Bingham, you are certainly wrang to be angry 
with the man, who is civilised in his manners and speech 
at least, if not in his baird and profession. For my part 
I could hear anything he has to say with perfect com- 
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posure, be it heresy or theresy, blasphemy or eupbemy. 
Nor would I raise a hand or a tongue against the man 
either to hurt or revile him. For my own sake I should 
refrain, and for the sake of our worthy host and hostess 
too, who are his friends, and the latter of whom is prepar- 
ing so actively for our evening's entertainment, after 
evincing so deep a sympathy in our two friends and feUow- 
travellers, in whose welfare and complete recovery we take 
so deep an interest. There is charity even in that sin- 
gular act of hospitality which received us, being strangers 
-a hospitaUty most unlike the hospitaUty of modem 
civilisation, but somewhat akin to that sacred hospitality 
of eastern times and eastern climes, which sometimes 
received angels unawares. See that we prove angels to 
them, Bingham '^ (patting him on the shoulder), " and not 
those other black spirits that give curses for blessings." 

This oration, so remarkable for tone, accent, language, 
and drawling deUberation, which were, however, partly 
assumed for the sake of effect, made a deep impression on 
all who heard it. Mrs. Leigh stood wiping a timibler in 
the midst of the hall, and whirling it round and round 
and round again, as she listened with attention and 
evident satisfaction. Leigh himself took out his pocket- 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes. The prophet was 
pleased. Markland loudly and generously expressed his 
accordance with the spirit of the speech ; and Bingham 
was silent, as a man partly offended and partly ashamed. 
He was evidently restraining himself from a sense of pro- 
priety, not from fear, or want of words, or argimient for 
self-defence. He was unconvinced of error, and was 
rather subdued by a sense of what he owed to good- 
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manners and the hospitality of the house, than by any 
impression which had been made upon his judgment 
respecting the principal subject in dispute. 

Menzel, who had been sitting comfortably with his chin 
resting on his bosom like a man in a doze, now bestirred 
himself, and exhibited a tendency to speech. As he also 
had been a quiet man, all were silent when he opened his 
mouth and said : — 

** Gentlemen, I am a Jew, but I have listened very 
patiently to the whole of your conversation, revolving the 
idea in my own mind as it proceeded. It is none of my 
business to enter into argument. I am not in duty bound 
to make converts to my faith. Enough for me that I was 
bom a Jew, and that I adhere to the religion of my 
fathers until the hope of my fathers be realised. I find 
fault with no man for doing the same in his own faith, so 
long as he does not find fault with me. There is more 
resemblance between Jews and Christians than is generally 
believed. The Christians receive all our books and a few 
more. They believe more than we do. They worship 
the humanity and the divinity. We worship the divinity 
only. They have added to our faith, and made a man 
of our God. This we do not approve of, for we are Jews ; 
but still we must acknowledge that the Christian God is 
the same as ours though made a man of, and that all our 
patriarchs and our prophets as well as our lawgiver are 
deeply reverenced by them. I cannot but feel myself 
closely related to such as thus believe, and were it not for 
the idolatry of Christianity I should have no objection 
whatever to embrace it. The Roman Christianity is 
evidently Paganism Christianised. The ancient Romans 
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worsliipped poKtical heroes, the modem Romans wor- 
ship eoolesi^ical ones. The principle is precisely the 
same in both. Protestants are better — ^much better, but 
still the Pagan principle is received by them — they wor- 
ship the humanity. This I consider idolatry. But it is 
with Protestants a far higher species of idolatry than the 
Pagan or the Roman, being unitary, which that (rf the 
two latter is not. Could I reconcile myself at all to the 
principle, I should be a Christian at once ; but that it is 
wrong I am convinced from the one fact that it has not 
produced the peace on earth. Were it the truth the fruit 
would be realised. My religion teaches me that a human 
Saviour will come, but He will succeed in establishing 
righteousness on the earth. His success will be the proof 
of his mission, and we will believe in Him, not for what 
He promises to do, for we have the promise already, but 
for what He will have done. We believe the Divine 
Promisor's promise, but we will beKeve only the himian 
performer's performance. A Messiah who merely comes 
and goes away, promising that He will come again, may do 
very well for Gentiles who had no previous promise given 
to them. But He was of no use to us who had the pro- 
mise before. It may, therefore, be that both parties are 
right, and that the reconciliation will take place between 
us both, not by one proving the other wrong and itself 
right, but by both being right in part and wrong in part. 
This seems most in harmony with our idea of perfect 
justice, which is no respecter of nations or of individuals, 
except as representatives of principles. But still I remain 
what I am, a Jew, until I see that realisation of peace and 
happiness which I look for. And if I were to presume to 
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give any advice at all to any man, it would be this : to 
remain steadfastly in the faith of his fathers until he see 
a strong manifestation of Divine power specially calling 
him out of it to another of superlative excellence and 
superlative success, for that only is the right one at last." 

The prophet seemed somewhat disconcerted by the 
latter remark, which, though not personally intended 
for him, seemed a subtle and powerful argument directed 
against him and those who followed him. His success 
had been very small, and his manifestation very feeble. 
But then he did not profess to be the man. He was only 
his forerimner. Boldly therefore, once more resuming 
the defensive, he said : — 

" The final truth will come with power, and draw all 
men unto it. But there shall be a handful of corn in the 
earth, on the tops of the mountains, which shall receive it 
in weakness before it appear in strength. The fruit of 
that handful shall shake like Lebanon and cover the 
earth. What the Jew has said is good. They who see 
the sun arise will know that it is he, but the wise alone 
know that he is advancing by the dawn which precedes. 
Let argument cease since argument fails, for the table is 
now covered, and the ducks are roasted." 

Saying so he gave a wicked look at Bingham, who 
returned it with a sulky one. 

The whole party then proceeded to sit down to an 
abundant supper. On turning, Benjamin perceived Jim 
sitting in the background, and on asking him when he 
came in, Jim replied, " I have been in all the evening." 



CHAPTER LXVn. 

DISCUSSION AFTER SUPPER. 

O UPPER was laid in the middle of the hall, and con- 
^ sisted of two roasted ducks, boiled mutton, and 
turnips, potatoes, home-made bread, and home-browed 
ale — a substantial John-Bull supper, and nothing more. 
There were no spirits of any kind, John of IsraePs people 
being forbidden to use them except as medicine or seasoning 
for pudding ; and there was no wine — ^not because wine 
was interdicted, but because Mr. and Mrs. Leigh had no 
idea that wine at supper could make people comfortable. 
They prided themselves in their own ale, which was 
brewed of pure malt and hops, and nothing more — no 
drog» cifany kind ; John Leigh taking it for granted that 
hop was not a drug, and that anything else than the two 
legitimate ingredients introduced into his beer, even were 
it successful in improving its flavour and increasing its 
beauty, would be adulteration and impurity. It was, 
however, very good without the drugs, clear as Madeira, 
and " reaming '^ like the "swats that drink divinely.'* 
Nor did any of the company seem to imagine that a bettor 
beverage could be procured in the cellar of a baron. 

"A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
merry," and they have both been recommended as cures 
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for melancholy — and discommended also, for doctors 
differ. The great anatomist of melancholy remarks that 
"Avicenna will have him that is troubled in mind or 
melancholy, not to drink only, but now and then to be 
drunk, both active and passive voice, as the grammarians 
would express themselves. Magninus will have them 
to be so once a month at least, and gives his reason for 
it — because it scours the body by vomit — and sweat of 
all manner of impurities and keeps it clean.'' Water 
would be better than wine or ale for such a purpose. A 
charwoman perhaps would recommend a little soap. " Of 
the same mind is Seneca the philosopher, in his book on 
Tranquillity. But these are epicuriall tenents tending to 
looseness of life, luxury, and atheism, maintained alone 
by some heathens, dissolute Arabians, prophane Christians, 
and are exploded by Rabbi Moses, Gulielmus Placentius, 
Valescus de Tarenta, and most accurately ventilated by 
Jo. Sylvaticus, a late writer and physician of Milan, 
where you shall find this tenent copiously confuted.*' 

Leaving the reader to study the subject carefully on 
both sides, with the aid of these admirable logicians and 
moralists, we proceed to our supper. 

Sympathy between the guests was not to be expected, 
nor did it manifest itself. The diversity of opinion, 
education, and experience was too great to admit of a 
blending of spirits. It was like a congress of nations 
having different tongues, faiths, and governments, and 
partaking in common of the human name alone. If any 
one in the company understood Benjamin it was Edward. 
But even Edward was puzzled with him, and regarded 
him as an interesting problem not yet solved. The 
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prophet looked upon him as an apostate, a runaway, and 
a traitor. He had some respect and affection for him, 
and would fondly have embraced him as a returning 
brother. But in his present state he could look upon 
him in no other light than as a ship which had lost its 
anchor and was riding amongst the breakers. Markland 
regarded him as a good, honest, candid, and generous 
soul, very like himself ; but he had not yet sounded him, 
and he was sometimes perplexed at the singidarity of his 
thoughts. Menzel respected Benjamin, and loved him 
as deeply as a Jew can love a Gentile — ^who has not 
the blood of Abraham in his veins. Campbell regarded 
him as a gentleman, but he did not understand him. 
Bingham had long known Benjamin, they were at College 
together, and had argued together a hundred times 
without making the slightest impression on each other's 
minds. Bingham had always maintained that Benjamin's 
charity was want of principle, and that it would inevitably 
lead him to infidelity at last. Benjamin, on the contrary, 
maintained that charity was the best preventative against 
infidelity, and challenged Bingham to produce a single 
instance of pure charity leading a man in such a direction. 
They had argued in vain. Each was now more confirmed 
in his peculiar habit of mind than ever, and they wero 
moving in two such opposite directions that the gulf was 
widening daily between them. Bingham was a Church- 
of-England man, and he abhorred the Papists, he hated 
the great Bksenters, and he despised the little ones. He 
would have used all the armoury of the State to extirpate 
every party but that which he himself belonged to, but 
not having such physical power, he coldly and yet 
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devoutly wrapped himself up in his own political branch 
of the Church, and refused communion of soul or even 
smile of countenance to any other branch whatever. 
Even the Established Church of Scotland he regarded as a 
schismatic. All Churches were schismatic but that of 
England alone. In this his faith was strong, and he 
strengthened himself in his faith; but charity towards 
any one out of this faith he even feared to indulge as if 
it were a crime. To all within it his charity (if charity 
it be) was unbounded, and his indulgence for weak sinners 
amongst the clergy or the laity of the Establishment was 
such as often excited the admiration of the softer sex of his 
own communion. Benjamin loved Bingham, but he pitied 
this weakness, so ungodlike, so local, exclusive, and unjust. 

The prophet sat beside Mrs. Leigh, and talked with her 
about the affairs of their own people. Leigh had his eye 
upon all his guests, inviting them to eat and drink and 
to make themselves at home. Beside him sat William, 
the prophet's " Gehazi," whose maxillary region was so 
thickly planted with hair that he required to use main 
force to thrust the food into his mouth, and when he 
drank his ale, he drew up such an extra quantity by 
capillary attraction, that he was obliged to use his pocket- 
handkerchief or the palm of his hand to wipe away the 
surplus that had not found admittance into the cavity. 

" Tou have not been long amongst the Israelites," said 
Benjamin to Leigh, " I suppose, since you have not yet 
begun to wear the principal badge — on your chin.'* 

" No,'* said Leigh. " I am but a new hand. I only 
signed my caceptance of the faith of the woman's doctrine 
a few months ago. I am only considering the matter. 
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But I imdei'stand that you have been amongst them, and 
have deserted them. I am sorry for that." 

" You been amongst them ! " said Bingham to Benjamin. 
" Tou a Joanna ! Is it possible that you could even give 
heed to such doctrine even for an hour ! " 

" Charity gives heed to everything/' said Benjamin 
calmly. " If I could find any doctrine more contemptible 
to the world than this is, I should give heed to that also. 
I have been listening to the Mormonites of late, and 
weighing all the arguments for and against Joseph Smith, 
the prophet of Nauvoo. But he uses the sword and the 
gun, and has little or no doctrine. I soon learned all 
that he had to teach. There is scarcely a new idea in his 
books. It is old meat hashed up with Smith sauce. Be- 
sides, he stands alone. He is not one of a series. I always 
respect a series that reproduces itself. There are symp- 
toms of life in it." 

" You'll go mad, Alleman," said Bingham. '^ You'll go 
mad — ^you'll be wrecked on some unknown coast, dashed 
to pieces on some rude breakers, or stranded on inhospit- 
able sands. I often told you so. You were always a 
wanderer in mind, and you have not yet found a home." 

" You are mistaken, Bingham," said Benjamin ; " I 
have found a place of rest for my mind, though not a 
home for my body. My mind wanders less than yours, 
for it does not lose itself as yours does, nor does it meet 
with breakers, or sands, or inhospitable deserts. On the 
contrary, wherever I go I find fruitfiil fields of thought, 
and a rich variety of entertainment. A botanist who goes 
forth to a new field for the collection of specimens does 
not thereby give proof of a change of principles. His 
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principles are the same in one field as in another. He 
carries them ever along with him. They enable hinn to 
make his coUection. They inspire and they teach him. 
He who has learned the names of the plants in a kitchen 
or drawing-room garden and cares for no more, and re- 
uses to learn any more, or to treat with civility the man 
who goes in search of more, has not found a home but a 
prison for his mind ; and a man in prison has but little 
charity for those who are out of it.'* 

Saying so he bowed to Bingham somewhat wickedly. 

"Tou harp upon that charity,'* said Bingham, "like 
an Irishman on a harp that has lost all its strings but one. 
Charity is but a negative virtue at best. It makes no 
distinction between right and wrong. When carried to 
excess, it exculpates the criminal, indulges the vicious, 
and apologizes for the reprobate. Without fixity of 
principle charity is a crime, for it encourages crime by 
dealing tenderly with its perpetrators.*' 

" You are wrong there," said Menzel ; " wherever there 
is a law it ought to be obeyed and enforced, and charity 
never interferes between the law and the subject. It is 
only where there is no law that charity reigns." 

" It was therefore not taught by Moses at all," said 
Benjamin. " As a political lawgiver he had nothing to do 
with it. The law punishes every transgressor." 

" Well," said Bingham, " my faith is a law to me, and 
it justifies me in condemning every man who condemns or 
rejects it." 

" If a man belong to your faith judge him by it," said 
Benjamin, " not otherwise. But judge him strictly, and 
don't be tender to him because he belongs to your faith. 
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Judge a maa by his own law and his own principles, and 
not by yours." 

" Must I not condemn a Papist who bows to an image P " 
said Bingham. 

"No/' said Benjamin; ^' rather condemn a Protestant 
of your own faith who is given to ' covetousness, which is 
idolatry.' ^ Judge not another man's servant. To his 
own master he fitandeth or falleth.' " 

" You justify the Catholic then who worships images ? " 
said Bingham. 

"I justify no man," said Benjamin; "it is faith that 
justifies everything that man does." 

" Then charity does not justify ?" said Bingham. 

" It does more, it hallows and purifies, it sanctifies. It 
completes the work which faith merely begins. A m«ai 
of faith may be a cruel tyrant, he may be a persecutor, he 
may cut off heads, and skin men alive for slight deviations 
from h'm faith. But charity is too pure, and too generous, 
and noble-spirited for such butchery. The mission of 
blood has been given to Moses, and Mahomet, and popes, 
and bishops ; but never to charity. A man may have 
faith without charity, but his faith is a false faith whatso- 
ever it be. It is impossible to have charity without faith, 
for it believeth all things." 

" How can I believe a lie ? " said Bingham. 

" Just as you believe a fable, and teach it to your chil- 
dren," said Benjamin. " Charity converts a lie into a 
truth, and then believes it" 

" Suppose I were to say to you that I was at Calcutta 
to-day, and^ saw the governor-general, — could, or would 
you believe it?" 

VOL. II. p 
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" That is merely an individual fact. It is not a popular 
doctrine with a spirit, which makes it convertible from 
fable to truth. But even that I could believe as you be- 
lieve ^sop when he says, ' the file spoke to the viper,' 
and I can, if I choose, convert your lie into a truth. Tour 
thoughts were there. You were there in a day-dream or 
night-dream." 

" Oh, that is miserable twisting ! '* said Bingham. 

"And do you not twist also?" said Benjamin, smiling. 
" Do you not twist such sentences as these, ' Oh arity be- 
lieveth all things,' which ' all things ' you twist into ' some 
things ; ' ' Christ is the saviour of all men,' which all men 
you twist into ' some men ; ' ' The just shall live by his 
faith,' which you twist into * our faith ; ' * Man is justified 
by faith,' which you twist into * this particular faith ? ' 
There is not a greater twister in Lancashire than you are, 
Bingham." 

" Well," said Bingham, " suppose a man imposes upon 
you, and says he has a mission from God when he has not 
one. How do you get out of that difficulty, how do you 
believe him ? " 

" It is impossible," said Benjamin, "for any man to im- 
pose upon charity by such means. I have never yet been 
imposed upon, and I feel it to be almost a moral impossi- 
bility in my own case with all my imperfections ; and if 
charity be genuine it is a moral impossibility, because 
charity itself is divine, and it knows the divine by in- 
stinct, even as one canary bird knows another. Suppose 
a man tells me that he has a mission from heaven, and sup- 
pose, to make the case a strong one, that he giv^s me a sign 
by raising a man from the dead, and then teaches me 
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an uncharitable doctrine, or gives me an uncharitable 
command — I withdraw from him immediately. His sign 
is nothing to me. Charity is greater than faith, or signs, 
or prophecies, or miracles, or anything else whatever. It 
has the highest of missions, and will not obey a lower 
mission than its own. But if he command me to give 
my money to the poor, or to do any other work which 
charity approves of, then I obey, and I am not deceived 
even were the man a most infamous impostor. I have 
obeyed charity, whose mission is higher than his. I have 
listened to a voice from Heaven." 

"Admirable!" said Markland. "That is the spirit 
which I like. That is the Christianity which I am willing 
to accept, to believe, and to die for." 

"Stop, young colts not yet broken! you caper too 
much," said the prophet. " I have been listening to you 
with my left ear. This preacher of charity preaches only 
himself, after all. He will obey nothing but what charity 
commands, and this charity he finds in his own self. Had 
Abraham so reasoned he would not have obeyed the com- 
mand to sacrifice his son ; but he yielded blind obedience 
to an order which shocked his feelings. Faith requires 
this of every man ; and by such commands faith is tried 
and proved to be genuine. Were we all to be governed by 
our feelings alone> there would be no common law to 
regulate society. The feelings and passions must be sub- 
dued and broken in, the flesh must be mortified, the pride 
must be humbled, what we call our charity must be 
restrained, vexed, and irritated, and we must be even 
tried with commands to forget and forsake those whom 
we love for the benefit of those whom we have never 
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heard of. This work is given to faith, to which the law 
came, and by which it is supported to all generations. 
Without faith there is no law and no obedience." 

" Right/' said Benjamin ; " well spoken." 

" Then how can you be right P If told by an angel to 
sacrifice your son, would you do it P " said the prophet. 

•** No," said Benjamin. " And even if I did a jury of 
Christians would give me to the hangman and the dis- 
sector for doing it, or consign me to a lunatic asylum for 
attempting to do it. However, if I had faith alone with- 
out charity I would do it, and run all risks. Abraham 
was the father of the faithful, and therefore he did it. 
But he was no* the father of the charitable, or he would 
not have be^i told to do it. He was not far enough 
advanced for that." 

The prophet seemed to be stunned by the remark, and 
he said, ** Who then is the father of the charitable ? " 

"You know who," said Benjamin; "the man who is 
coming like rain upon the mown grass." 

And will he be a lawgiver like Moses ? ^' 
Yes ; his law will be the law of charity or brotherly 
love, promoting free communion of heart and mind, and 
free-trade in thoughts and affections." 

" But how will he break the evil, if he does not give 
commands which flesh and blood will resist?" 

" Flesh and blood resist almost all the commands of 
charity, and therefore they will resist his. They are 
difficult commands. But conscience says they are right, 
and faith will give courage to obey them. For without 
faith charity cannot find strength to work. Faith justifies 
and strengthens ; charity purifies and refines, and finishes 
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the Imng images of God. Faith is the beginning, charity 
is the end. Charity will give a law — the law of God — 
which is perfect, converting the soul. Men then for the 
first time will begin to learn the truth ; for they will see 
it entire through charity, which believeth all things and 
starts at nothing." 

"Not even at blasphemy !'* said Bingham^ 

" Charity cannot blaspheme, and yet it may say any- 
thing. There is no conceivable form of expression which 
it may not utter — ^in perfect innocence. It is itself pure, 
and it purifies all that it touches. It cannot sin, for the 
wicked one toucheth it not," 

" If it may make any speech it may commit any 
action," said Bingham, "and thus any sin that a mau 
can commit may be justified by this charity of yours." 

" It justifies nothing," said Benjamin. ' 

" Then it sanctifies ?" said Bingham. 

"Well,*^ said Benjamin, smiling at Bingham, "is it 
not much better to sanctify a crime than to justify it ? " 

" Much about the same,. I think," said Markland. 
" You must get out of that dilemma in better style, or 
I'll give you up. Bingham has you by the collar." 

"Markland," said Benjamin, "do you believe that 
faith may burn faith at the stake ? " 

" Yes, Roman faith may burn Protestant faith." 

" Can charity burn charity ? " 

" No, pure charity cannot do anything of the sort." 

" Then it cannot commit that sin. Go through all the 
other sins, and you will find that it cannot commit one of 
them. Man may conmiit them, and say he acted in 
charity ; but then he is a liar and a criminal, and charity 
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disowns him — at once — even though faith stands by him 
and vindicates his cause. Charity neither does evil nor 
thinketh it ; and when I say that she may use any lan- 
guage whatsoever, I also say that she previously divests 
it of its evil meaning and its evil purpose, and then, and 
then only, does she use it. Faith will rail, agitate, con- 
demn, and stir up to slaughter and persecution with the 
most heartless and relentless rigour — that is, faith with- 
out charity. But whenever charity overcomes faith, by 
subjecting it to its guidance and direction, then it purifies 
and perfects it, and leads it triimiphantly and peacefully 
into the temple of truth." 

" You are right," said Markland. " There is no gain- 
saying your words ; they are irresistible. I now see the 
reason why Luther's doctrine of justification by faith does 
not sanctify the Protestants. It wants the finishing 
doctrine of sanctification by charity. The reformation 
is only begun. Faith, hope, and charity; these three. 
The last is the first, and we have not yet come to it." 




CHAPTER LXVIIL 

ECCENTRICITIES OF THE SPIRIT, 

T EIGH'S farmhouse not being sufficiently large to 
-*^ accommodate all the party, Benjamin proposed to 
sit up all night by the fireside. Markland at once agreed 
to accompany him ; Edward was not permitted ; Camp- 
bell was willing ; and the prophet's man had no ob- 
jections. Mrs. Leigh was very sorry that her house was 
so small ; but hoped they would spend the evening com- 
fortably. She would leave them the remains of the 
supper, and plenty of ale, to keep up their spirits, if they 
should begin to flag. Markland's bed was given up to 
the prophet. Benjamin felt a little anxious about Menzel, 
who had, however, the offer of young Leigh's bed ; but 
refused to displace any member of the family. As the 
prophet was retiring with his bedroom candlestick in his 
hand he went up to Bingham and said, in an audible 
voice sufficiently loud to be heard by all, — 

" I am just now commanded by the Spirit to say to you 
— ' Thus saith the Spirit that now visits the earth for the 
restitution of all things : no uncircumcised man has ever 
yet had catholic authority in the Holy Catholic Church. 
It was broken up for the uncircumcision, and so long as 
they rule over it, broken it will remain. Let them who 
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look for its restoration to unity look to Israel, for tliat is 
the name in which the broken body shall be made whole. 
Gentilism is divided for ever. The spirit of unity never 
did, and never shall belong to it.' Besides, I have a little 
advice to give you, whether you accept it or not. Re- 
member that Balaam, the false prophet, uttered one of 
the finest predictions which the Bible contains. Do not 
hesitate, therefore, even to listen to a false prophet. Nay, 
open your ears even to the prophet'^ ass, when it epeaketh 
with man's voice." 

" I would sooner listen to the ass than to you," said 
Bingham, coldly ; *'for if the ass spake with man's voice, 
I should know at once that it had a Divine mission." 

"What, without suspecting ventriloquism?" said the 
prophet, smiling. 

Bingham turned round on his heel with a sort of sneer 
upon his lips without saying a word, and the prophet 
walked up-stairs, stooping very much as he went, so that 
he seemed to have almost a hump upon his back. 

The remnant of the party now began to arrange them- 
selves for the night. A little circle was once more formed, 
therefore, round the fireside ; and the prophet's man, 
having got rid of the eye of his master whdm he feared, 
very soon became an object of curiosity and attraction to 
the midnight conclave. 

"William had laid in a good stock of duck, mutton, and 
turnips, besides home-brewed ale, and was in very com- 
fortable condition, and being very good-natured, mild and 
patient, and withal communicative, it was very soon 
evident to all that he had the power of making the night 
pass in a very entertaining as well as instructive manner. 
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He was a perfect novelty to all but Benjamin, who knew 
him well, and who did his utmost to encourage his con- 
fidence and induce him to open his budget. 

He was a man of middle age, of slow, drawling, but 
correct speech ; and he was so wholly absorbed in the 
affairs of his own party that the world without was to 
him like the green fields, the lakes, and the mountains 
which a prisoBter sees from the loophole of his keep. But 
all within the little sphere in which he moved was most 
accurately observed by him, and noted down in his 
memory. He had, therefore, much to say about modem 
prophets and visionaries, whose strange doings he liked 
to talk of, and whose eccentricities he even delighted to 
laugh at. But he was a firm and hcMsiest believer in the 
reality of what he called the visitations. The spirits, he 
believed, were good and evil ; and many of them very 
bad, which ought to be resisted* That was another ques- 
tion. The visions and the voices were genuine, though 
the sjririts might be imclean. 

Encouraged to talk, William gave a long and elaborate 
history of the little eccentric parties belonging to the 
Israelitish Church, or the woman's church, as he called 
it ; and his stories were, many of them,, sa very amusing, 
and told with such charitable feeling and generous in- 
dulgence for even the wanderers from the fold which his 
own master had denounced and given over to Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that even Bingham himself was 
amused, and burst out at times into unusual merriment. 

" The Joannas," said William, " are, I believe, the 
strangest people in the world, mad, foolish, prejudiced 
people, but very zealous and very sincere. Their faith is 
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very strong, but it does not insure their honesty, inte- 
grity, or purity, I must confess, for many of them are 
very impure and very dishonest ; but they are Kke other 
folks in that respect. I have heard and fieen such queer 
things of them that there is nothing too ridiculous for me 
to believe of them. Yery few of them have visions, but 
the few that have keep up the faith of those who have 
not, and divide them into so many sects that you would 
wonder that so small a body could have so many parts. 
We are bound to reject them all as familiar spirits, which 
Moses was ordered to put down. Unless they submit to 
our law they are condemned without mercy. Few of 
them, however, wUl submit ; and they pester us a good 
deal with their rebellious doctrines. 

" These spirits do not hesitate to command men to 
commit crimes, all which are forbidden by our law. Thus 
I know a man who has a spirit and hears voices in his 
head, who has often been told to steal. Once, in going 
through a market he looked at some very beautiful pears, 
which he must have longed for I should think, for the 
spirit immediately said to him, * Take one of them, they 
are all mine.' So he went forward and took one and ate 
it. Mid nobody seemed to notice him. He then went 
away without paying for the article. On another occa- 
sion, in a book-shop, he observed a curious book of old 
prophecies which he coveted. The spirit told him to take 
that also. ' It is mine,' it said, ' I give it to whom I 
please.' So he put the book in his pocket, and, without 
paying for it, deKberately walked away. Nay, I know 
one who has been ordered to give in a similar manner ; 
he is a fishmonger, and he has often been told to take a 
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fish, or a couple of fishes, to one, and say, * I sent them/ 
There is, or was, an old man in Walworth who believes 
everything, and disbelieves everything, just as he happens 
to be in the humour. He talks very much like the Song 
of Solomon ; so that it is sometimes very beautiful to hear 
him. He made a little fortune of some two or three 
thousand pounds, in the very lowest walks of life, some 
say, as a scavenger ; and he lives, or lived, in a sort of 
cellar, which is never cleaned out, for he will suffer no 
woman to enter his dwelling. He is a great miser, and 
will spend nothing on himself or on any one else for 
bodily comforts, or even the preservation of life. He 
would not give a penny to save you from death, for he 
says that death is the best thing that can befall you. He 
will eat anything, even carrion. He cannot read, but he 
has all the Bible by heart, and uses it in a wonderfiil 
manner. He goes to church regularly, but abuses every- 
thing sacred and profane. He calls himself God. He 
says he was never born, and will never die ; that he was 
from eternity, and will be to eternity. He talks inces- 
santly, but will not Ksten to you, except merely to sneer 
at your folly, and call you a thing of clay of to-day or 
yesterday. He is a complete hermit in mind, and cares 
for nobody or nothing, but delights to talk with a spirit. 

" This man seems like a fungus in society, fit for nothing, 
useful for nothing. But I am going to show you how his 
money has been used. He has a spirit himself, and on 
one occasion he was ordered out in the middle of the night 
to the corner of a street, and there to stand. So out he 
went and stood, and he stood a long time till he was tired 
of standing ; and he sa,w no use in his being there. So 
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he began to swear at the spirit like Jonah, as he often 
did. By-and-by, however, he heard a man coming whist- 
ling up the street, and when he came to the place where 
old James stood, he said> 'Well, this is ^ queer order. 
I was ordered out of bed to come and get twenty pounds 
at this street.' *You were!' said James; 'well, I 
wish you had come sooner then. I've been waiting here 
till I'm nearly dead with cold.' He gave the man the 
twenty pounds as commanded, and never a^sked him w]iat 
he was to do with it. 

" On another occasion a prophet, pretty mad-looking, 
eame £rom Jersey, sent out by his spirit, very short of 
money, and very seedy in his clothing. He was ia a sad 
plight when he came to London and began to prophesy in 
the streets woes and judgments. The people mobbed him 
and tore his clothiag, and otherwise maltreated him in the 
streets for his denunciations. He was pitied by two young 
women of the name of — ^I forget now — who themselves 
had visions and voices in their heads. He told them he 
was sent to typify the forty- two journeys of the Israelites, 
and he was also commanded by the spirit to get a map of 
these journeys drawn out by an artist on paper. ' Now,' 
says he, ' I have no money.' The spirit then said to 
one of the young women, * James has money.' So she 
went to James and told him what the Jersey prophet 
wanted, and that the spirit had told her that James had 
bags of money, and would give what was necessary. The old 
man, instead of being angry, laughed heartily, and said the 
spirit was right, he would give the money ; and he took 
out a purse and counted out till he was ordered to stop at 
forty-two sovereigns, one for each journey. The Jersey 
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prophet was then provided for ; he got his map executed, 
a siait of clothes, and a remnant of sooney left to take 
him back to Jersey." 

And did nothing more come of it P '* said Bingham. 

Nothing that I know of," said WilKam. " These are 
eccentricities of the spirit. I know nothing more of 
them than that I believe the stories to be pretty correct. 
They may have lost or gained in telling, biit that's 
nothing. We cannot tell things perfectily accurate. But 
I can assure you that commands are sometimes given to 
visit persons, that they resist with all their might, ay, 
and resist till they are compelled to obey. The very man 
who was ordered to meet old James to get the twenty 
poimds was on one occasion ordered to keep some spiders 
in a box, or some such trifling thing, I forget the particu- 
lars of the command ; but I remember well his refusal to 
obey, and he seemed resolved to turn rebel altogether. 
The spirit then ordered him to do something else — ^he 
was to go over to one in the city. He refused. He said 
he had often obeyed such commands, and they led to 
nothing. He was shaving at the time when the command 
came, and his refusal followed. The spirit then said in a 
voice of terror, ' You shall go ; ' and it had no sooner said 
so than his tongue enlarged, and came out of his mouth so 
that he could not close it. He threw down the razor, 
and without wiping his mouth or putting on his coat he 
ran out as ordered, crossed the Southwark bridge without 
paying the toll, and sat down in that frightful state 
unable to speak a single word. There were numerous 
witnesses to the fact, and what is stiU more remarkable, 
the tongue began to diminish so soon as he sat down, and 
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before he left the house he was as well as ever. This 
shows," said WiUiam, looking to Benjamin, " the danger 
of resistance." 

" But was that man a charitably-minded man P " said 
Benjamin. 

" I would not say much for his charity," said William, 
" or for the charity of any of the visited people. They 
are pretty severe critics all of them." 

" But what became of old James ? " said Markland. 

"Well," said William, "old James believed him- 
self to be the Eternal, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life. It was reasonable to suppose that he 
should have a son. I don't mean bodily, for he had from 
time immemorial been a hater of women, and for thirty 
years would not allow a woman unless she had a spirit 
to enter his house. A so-called son appeared, who also 
called himself a Shiloh, as strange a being as old James. 
He conceived himself to be God also, and Christ, and 
Moses, and everything. Everything was in him. Jews, 
Jerusalem, Rome, Greece, God, Devil, Angels and Devils 
were all in him. All Scripture was merely a history of 
what passed in him. He was the Messiah, all men were 
to be saved by him^ and all to be like him when his reign 
began. He began a new era, dating from 1826, which was 
the year one. On the seventh year, that is in 1832, he 
was to enter into his re^t, and his reign was to begin. He 
spoke of living at Chatsworth,. the seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, in Derbyshire. Well, in 1832, his followers 
were all on the tiptoe of expectation, and strange to say, 
in that year he was apprehended, tried for blasphemy, and 
committed to Derby gaol by Judge Park.'' 
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" Ha, ha, ha ! very good," said Bingham ; " what a 
wag of a spirit ! Don't you see, my friend," addressing 
Benjamin, "that all this is purely Satanic ?" 

" Everything is Satanic," said Benjamin, " but 
charity." 

" What," said Bingham, " everything ? " 

"Everything," said Benjamin; "for charity is the 
bond of perfection that unites all in one, and makes 
everything divine. What does the Latin Bible say? 
' Deus est Charitas.' It is charity which will put all these 
rebel spirits down by bringing them all into the fold. 
They all teach truth in disguise ; when the parts are all 
united it will make a perfect whole." 

" What ! you don't mean to say that old James speaks 
the truth when he calls himself the Almighty and the 
Eternal ? " 

" The living spirit of life in every man is eternal," said 
Benjamin. " It is the one spirit having neither beginning 
of days nor end of life. Humanity is an eternal attri- 
bute of God. It is the growing, or the learning, or 
the logical principle, the logo%. When that spirit speaks 
through a man, it says of itself all that James said. 
James knew what he spoke. He was a spiritual man. 
The sons of God are gods, as the sons of man are 
men." 

" You are beyond the voice of ordinary reason, Alle- 
man ; but what became of old James's money ? " 

" I forgot to teU you," said William, " that he spent 
fifteen hundred pounds of it in paying the expenses of 
a successor who preached through the coimtry. This 
drew upon James and also upon his own followers, 
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who lived at the rate of six or seven hundred a yeaa: for 
several years." 

" How various, how wonderfiil, .and how fearful," said 
Biagham, '^ are the wiles of Satan ! and how can you 
believe that your master is right amid so many wrongs ? " 

"It is because he is amongst them that I believe," 
said WiUiam. "He is amongst these q)irits like Moses 
amongst the familiar spirits. He is not sent amongst 
learned men. He cannot talk with them. But he is a 
lion amongst the spirits, and he leads the only well- 
organized party in the woman^s church- The presence of 
such spirits amongst us is the evidence of our mission* 
You have no spirits; almost all the spirits come in 
amongst us. There is a draught or tide that carries 
them in somehow. But their nimiber is rapidly dimi- 
nishing of late, I think. Since Mesmerism and j9uc1i 
things came in, the spirits seem to be taking a new tack. 
The prophet told us long ago that the spirit would take 
a new direction soon, and for some time even confound 
us. And I must confess I am pretty well confounded 
already. But still I believe that I could not do better than 
be as I am, for I should only get into somie other per- 
plexity by going somewhere else. It is my calling, my 
mission ; I seem to be made for it." 

" Well, I have heard you patiently," said Bingham ; 
" perhaps more patiently than I ought to have heard you. 
Now I hope you will hear me." 

And then Bingham began in a methodical manner to 
give an account of the nimierous spiritual delusions which, 
had prevailed in all ages, recounting extraordinary pro- 
digies, visions, and oracular responses &om the old 
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chroniclers, Knyghton, Thomas of Walsingham, Bromton, 
Hemingford, Matthew of Paris, Thomas of Glastonbury, 
Richard of Cirencester, Bede, and others much more 
astonishing than those of William, besides giving graphic 
descriptions of prophets which had appeared in modern 
Christian times, and deluded both themselves and others, 
such as John Engelbrecht, Maximilian Dant, Kotterus, 
John Lacy, and all the convidsionaries of the Cevennes, 
who were filled with the spirit and blown up like bladders 
full of wind, uttering strange rhapsodies and frightful 
imprecations. He also gave animated descriptions of the 
ancient Beghards of the thirteenth century, who had no 
law whatever but the dictates of the spirit, and who defied 
the popes, the cardinals, and the faggots to keep them in 
order ; the Whippers of the same period, who scourged 
themselves till the blood flowed ; and the Merry Dancers, 
who laughed and capered, and saw wonderful visions. 
Whilst, to contrast with the leader of a party under 
such visionary influence, he instanced the notorious Dilk 
of Ohio, in our own times, who declared himself to be 
God Almighty, and that the millennium was to com- 
mence in 1832. He concluded his overwhelming cata- 
logue of spiritual delusions by an accoimt of the notorious 
Joe Smith of Nauvoo, the leader of the Mormons, the 
Peeping Prophet and treasure seeker of the back settle- 
ments of savage America. 

" Now,'* said Bingham, " what have all these delusions 
ended in? what truth have they demonstrated? what 
good thing have they realised? They are a continued 
series of evil influences, madness, human vanity, self- 
righteousness, rebellion, ignorance, and fanaticism, given 
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up to the agency of the enemy of man, who has taken 
advantage of the instruments fit for his purpose and 
played these frightftd excesses, which might well have 
been prevented had men only adhered in humility and 
simplicity to the standard doctrines of the Church and the 
laws of common decency, which the Church has at least in 
all ages commended." 

" What you say of the evil resulting from such influ- 
ences," said Benjamin, "is excellent. They are all 
without exception phenomena that ought to be deprecated, 
and, thank God for it, we are not so much exposed to 
such spiritual diseases now as in former times. The con- 
vulsions of the Middle Ages, those glorious times of Popery, 
were such as to defy the utmost credulity of modern 
times to believe. People danced, screamed, leaped, 
whirled and foamed for hours and days in succession, till 
they fell down and died of fatigue. In this state they 
saw visions of angels, devils, ghosts, and spirits swimming 
in seas of blood — ^frightful visions for frightful times, and 
ferocious men of uncharitable mind. Whole villages and 
towns have been seized at once with this dance of St. 
Yitus, and masses were said, exorcisms read, prayers put 
forth in vain to cure them. *In 1355,' says Henry 
Knyghton, one of our old chroniclers, ' an epidemic insanity 
prevailed in England, and those who were seized ran into 
woods and coverts like wild beasts, and many of them cut 
themselves with knives and bit their own flesh. Those 
who were taken were bound, and brought to the churches, 
and there kept till it pleased God to restore them ; and in 
the churches there might be seen as many as ten or twelve 
of these imhappy men at once, which caused great grief 
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and fear/ These were most uncharitable, bloody times, 
and the visitations of Providence corresponded with men's 
state of mind. We have more charity now if we have 
less faith. But charity is mild, and brings mild measures 
and mild visitations. When our charity is complete, 
these evils will entirely disappear from the world — sec- 
tarianism will cease — ^prophecy will cease — ^and brotherly 
and sisterly love and indulgence will universally prevail. 
This reign of charity will never fail ; but ' whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away : for we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part, but when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. And now remaineth 
these three, faith, hope, and charity ; but the greatest of 
these is charity.' This is the panacea for the evils of 
Church and State." 

In this manner the night passed very comfortably 
away, and when the servants appeared in the haU, the 
gentlemen were somewhat surprised to hear that the 
morning had dawned. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

EVA AND MINERVA ONCE MORE. 

fPHE reader may now transport himself to London by 
■^ tlie electric telegrapk, and there in Senior's drawing- 
room he will find two young ladies, with whom by this 
time he has become tolerably well acquainted. They are 
at their old employment, Minerva is drawing, and Eva 
is walking about with a little boy whom she leads by the 
hand. Sometimes she stops and talks to a little grey 
parrot in a cage on one of the side tables. The little boy 
is dressed like a Cupid, with a bow and arrow, and Eva is 
attired in a fancy dress, which she has adopted to personify 
the mother of the boy. Minerva is painting Venus and 
Cupid. But she means to call it Beauty and Love, for 
Beauty is the mother of Love, and these two names are 
now much more congenial to the feelings of mankind, 
modified as they have been by the fall of Paganism. 
Beauty is also more chaste than Venus. It is Venus in 
clothing, reformed, purified, educated, and spiritualised. 

The dress is entirely of silk, Eva's favourite, aU spun 
by her favoxirite worms — the dear creatures! but woven 
by very unfortunate men — ^less beautiful than worms — 
though "man is a worm" — who, notwithstanding that 
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they labour and toil from mom till midnight, are unable 
even to make up a miserable subsistence, but are obliged to 
eke out the deficiency by begging the left-off clothes of 
the rich, eating the refuse of the markets, and sometimes 
collecting the crumbs as they fall from the table of 
Dives into the area or the kitchen, not being so highly 
honoured as to receive permission even to approach his 
feet. 

Holding the little boy by the hand and pulling him 
along over the carpet, Eva sings a song which she had 
this morning written for little Dod, as she calls him, and 
the occasion which we speak of. It was not a very 
interesting song, so we shall not write it out ; but the 
last lines were — 

" Sweet Fancy's ear 
Of endless youth, 
Where dreams teach know- 
ledge — fables, truth." 

"Dreadful! These last two lines are bad. I have 
been obliged to cut a word in halves merely to make 
rhyme. Do, Minnie, help me to finish it. What a sad 
girl I am ! I never can finish anything. I have begun 
a hundred songs, I believe, and never completed one. 
Sometimes I make one stanza, sometimes two, and some- 
times, as here, I finish all but the last line or two, then 
puzzle my poor brain over it for an hour or two, and then 
give it up. I was so put about in the morning when 
dressing, that I actually took my tooth-brush to brush 
my hair/' 

" You remind me of my father," said Minerva. " He 
once took up the snuffer tray to light a friend, and ^^ 
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" But what is the boy doing ? You unprincipled little 
creature. Have you any principles, Dod ? " 

"I don'no," says Dod. 

"Then you have not got any," said Eva. "People who , 
have principles know that they have them, you un- 
principled little wretch ! '^ 

"1*11 give you anudda," says Dod; "take care" — 
preparing to shoot. 

" Oh no," said Eva ; " give me the other one over 
again," handing him the arrow that he had shot. " That 
one for ever, as often as you like." 

" Talking parables ! I hear," said Minerva. " Every- 
thing you say and do has a meaning, Eva, and yet you 
profess to have no meaning yourself. How is that ? " 

" Why, these are only other people's meanings. I am 
playing with meanings that my memory recalls or my 
imagination conjures up ; but they are vanishing thoughts. 
I can stick to nothing. I really am a most unprincipled 
girL It is very true what Aunt Rachel says of me." 

"You'll find a principle some of these days, perhaps,** 
said Minerva. "I sometimes think that man is the 
principle of woman. How many women are there in the 
world who just adopt the principles of their husbands or 
fiweethearts, and change along with them. A young lady 
said to me the other day that she did not wish to adopt 
any principles, for she did not know what sort of a 
husband she might have, and she would certainly adopt 
his in preference to any other." 

" Very accommodating," said Eva. " But I feel some- 
thing within me which says that I cannot have any posi- 
tive principles unless they be confirmed, and maintained. 
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and defended by a man. I have rambled in thought, I 
believe, as much as any girl ever did. But I always come 
to that conclusion for a little rest, and then I begin to 
ramble again. But rest I never have, so long as I feel or 
even fancy myself alone. Woman is a helpless creature 
alone, Minnie.*' 

" So is man," said Minerva. " Moreover, he is rough, 
coarse, and unpolished, until he comes through the hands 
of woman. He is clever, bold, adventurous, and coura- 
geous alone, perhaps, for even that is doubtful. But 
woman is the diamond that cuts him into shape, and that 
polishes his surface. . She is the angel of good manners 
and morals.'* 

"Not without man," said Eva. **We never think so 
much of good manners as when we begin to think ten- 
derly of the other sex." 

" That is true ; but manners and morals are woman's 
sphere," replied Minerva. " We will never excel, either 
in political or spiritual warfare. We can never fight the 
battles of Church or State." 

* 

"That is true," said Eva. "We fight better the 
battles of peace, of love, and friendship." 

" And yet our hatreds are very strong," said Minerva. 

" True again," said Eva. " We are excellent haters, 
and therefore capital persecutors. But we are reasoning 
in a cir6le* That's just the way I always do." 

" We can make nothing of it, it seems," said Minerva. 
" It is like the serpent with its tail in its mouth. Women 
are as quarrelsame as men after all." 

" More so," said Eva. " We fight like demons when we 
are roused, only we use more natural and simple weapons." 
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" So do dogs and bears. We are none the better for 
that/' said Minerva. 

" We are all the worse/' said Eva. " I think the 
French the most gallant fighters of all, for they fight with 
swords, and stop whenever blood is drawn. There is art 
in their duelling. There is less in EngKsh duelling, and 
stiU less in female dueUing. We are the brutes. Fine 
moralists, no doubt, for refining the world ! Now I've 
got to the other side of the argument. That's the way 
I always do, and therefore it seems to me there must be 
truth on both sides of every question. At least, I belong 
to both sides of every one. A most .unprincipled creature. 
I think you are not much better, Minnie." 

" Not much," said Minerva ; " and, I think, the longer 
I know you, the more unprincipled I become. But yet 
my heart perceptibly improves, my charity increases, 
my love of virtue increases, though my dogmatism 
diminishes. I seem more quiet, less controversial, less 
prone to contradict, and more ready to acquiesce and 
compromise." 

"That's the death of the old nature, Minnie. It de- 
composes. I feel mine dying and mixing with its kindred 
dust, for dust it has been. But what eflect has this on 
your heart P Do you feel more reconciled to the idea of 
marrying a Protestant?;' 

" Not a bit," said Minerva, " unless the same sort of 
process be going on in his mind. A dogmatist, at least, 
I never will marry. I can now live by my pencil, and I 
shall never put myself into the power of such a fellow as 
a faith-driver, the most merciless of all tyrants, for he can 
bum his victim alive, skin him alive, and roast him in 
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eternity afterwards. No, no ! Nor will I marry an 
infidel. A fellow without a soul, and who therefore denies 
one to others, and to the universe itseK, which to me is 
full of soul* No ! a nunnery rather than such misery. A 
vile dogmatist is an infidel or atheist. He does not bum 
or skin alive, but he scofls and sneers like a buffoon or a . 
mountebank. I must have " 

"An unprincipled man ?" said Eva, laugHng. "What 
a wretch you are, Minnie ! Why you are as bad as I am. 
But go on, and tell me what sort of men you would not 
marry." 

" I would not marry any kind of sectarian whatever, 
but a Catholic, I mean a Roman Catholic ; and yet I 
could not be happy with a zealous one, for he is most un- 
charitable and ungenerous.'' 

"Then you would like a cold and indifferent one?" 
said Eva. 

" No, I would not," said Minerva. " You have put me 
out of conceit with all men. Infidels I hate, and sectarians 
I abominate ; and what else can you find in the world P 
I am afraid you have made an old maid of me." 

"I would a thousand times rather die an old maid, 
Minnie, than be yoked to a dogmatical bear of a man, or 
a nervous, fretful, fidgety, captious, creeping Atheist, 
Deist, evangelical Methodist, Episcopalian, or Papist ; 
and to bring children into the world to be fathered 
by such a creature, and to grow up such creatures, 
to be tormented by their screaming and squalling 
in infancy, and their vile humours, rebellion, bigotry, 
or impiety, in mature years, is, to my mind, a 
miserable prospect ; and yet I don't like a nunnery. I 
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must have the society of the other sex. But I love 
charity and purity of life, and these are not easily found 
amongst principled men. Indifference to religion makes 
a man base, low, and grovelling in his tastes ; and what 
they call * a persuasion ' makes him a tyrant and a family 
nuisance, if you are not persuaded. What can we do, 
Minnie ? We are most helpless creatures, we unprincipled 
girls, who are not willing to be persuaded. Some girls 
are ; they will take up any persuasion with their hus- 
bands. But I can't, for I seem to belong to every one of 
them. I am a woman, and as if I were Mother Eve her- 
self sympathizing with all her children, I feel that I can- 
not league myself with any class or persuasion whatever 
against any other. I am with all as long as they don't 
fight ; .but so soon as they begin to fight, I help the 
weakest." 

" A most noble spirit," said Minerva. 

"A most unprincipled one," said Eva. 

" Such a spirit as Mother Eve herself would have were 
she alive," said Minerva. • 

" Yes, but the fanatics would bum or abuse het as the 
author of all misery," said Eva. " She would do well not 
to pay a persojial visit to her children. I feel a growing 
dislike of marriage, Minnie. I love children, but I don't 
want to have any — ^I mean the squalling babies. I should 
like to have full-grown children, thousands or millions I 
may say, the boys all born with intelligence as well as 
beards, and the girls full-bodied and active in Kfe-finished 
nature." 

" That is a new idea," said Minerva. " Come, let's 
hear the end of it." 
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" Oh, that you never will ; it will turn round in my 
mind, I know, coming to nothing at all. However, my idea 
is this : I think the human race must all be born again, 
of one father and mother. Their first birth leads to wars 
and fightings, stripes and controversies. The second leads 
to peace. Now whenever they receive the peaceful spirit, 
they will all become new creatures immediately, and fight 
no more, neither in word nor deed, for word-fighting is 
as bad as deed-fighting. Now the first birth brings 
labour and sorrow. There ig a curse upon it. There will 
be none upon the second, neither will the new children 
cry when they come into the world." 

" Well, the idea is good if we could only realise it. I 
should be very happy to become your first daughter. But 
I think I am so in part already." 

" Ot rather my son," said Eva, " for I have got another 
idea. It is this — ^that all male bodies have female spirits 
united with them, and female bodies have male spirits, 
so that you can only be my spiritual son, not my 
daughter." 

" Oh, is that it ? " said Minerva. " Then you yourself 
must be a father, not a mother ; a man would be the real 
mother of spirits." 

" Ah, there it is. I am out there again ; all my ideas 
come to nothing." 

" But what makes you think that men have female 
spirits ? " said Minerva. 

" Because they labour spiritually to bring forth their 
ideas. Woman is instinctive, man reasoning. Instinct 
is masculine, and so is love. But reason is feminine. 
The ancients represented all the arts and sciences as femi-* 
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nine, and man as their great cultivator or mother. But 
love and instinct, which are rapid inspirations, which 
require no labour of thought, are masculine, and they 
belong in excess to woman. I think the ancients were 
inspired to do this, and we adopt their inspiration ; for 
our painters would never think of personifying any one 
of the arts and sciences by a man. It would be un- 
poetical, that is, false, in the spiritual sense." 

"Well, that is very beautifiil," said Minerva; "but 
the inspiration of language cannot be always correct, for 
the Germans make the sun feminine and the earth mas- 
culine : they speak of the father land." 

" Well," said Eva, " the sun is female as a producer of 
light, but male as a distributor. What is right in one 
sense is wrong in the other. Truth has two sides like a 
medal — ^the obverse and reverse." 

"So that you cannot go wrong then ?" said Minerva. 
"You may call a man masculine or feminine as you 
please ; the one is obverse, the other reverse. This seems 
to confound all distinctions." 

" And poetry does confound all distinctions," said Eva, 
" and spirit blends all things together. As St. Paul says, 
*In Christ there is neither male nor female, Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free ; ' there is not even anything unclean 
or unlawfiil. The spirit is free, it is not shackled by 
forms like the body ; that looks unprincipled. But the 
spirit always is so. It is the body that is principled ; it 
is under the law. And a very good thing too for it ; for 
without a law to control the body we should become most 
disorderly creatures. The spirit requires no law, and 
ought to have none. It will not be bound by one, and 
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therefore it cannot sin; but it tempts the body to sin • 
when it is unclean." 

" Well," said Minerva, " I must call this the god of 
Beauty, and her daughter Love, or Yenus, and his daughter 
Cupid. What would the critics say ? they would laugh 
at my ignorance." 

** You might soon show them their own," said Eva. 
" Knowledge is a sort of delusion. The most of it may be 
turned inside out or outside in, and be quite as right the 
one way as the other. Yenus was often represented by 
the ancients with a long flowing beard like a man ; and the 
spirit of Beauty is male, for it acts by inspiration without 
giving time to think. Fear not, say anything, you'll find 
it right in some way or other." 

" Now you are unprincipled," said Minerva ; " I di<^ 
not think you would have gone so far as that." 

" I did not say, * Do anjrthing,' nor did I say, * Say any- 
thing,' as a motive to action ; I meant it only in pure 
spirit or thought, where alone we are perfectly free. In 
actions, as you well know, I am subject to law as well as 
others." 

** More so, Eva ; I know no one so scrupulous in actions 
or words that prompt to actions as you are. But now 
that you have proved that we are not two young ladies 
but two young gentlemen, shall we in any way act as 
gentlemen do ? I fear it leaves us exactly as we were, no 
wiser, and all our reasoning ends in our duties being 
unchanged. Is this not so ? What shall we do ? Shall 
we smoke a cigar each ?" 

" We might," says Eva, laughing, ** for any sense that 
we have ; but I think our talk has been light as smoke 
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to-day already, and ladies — ^if rumonr speaks true — emit 
as mnch of the sickening yaponr from their mouths as the 
gentlemen do. But stop — ^who's that? There's a car- 
riage — oh ! there's an old gentleman coming out ! Oh ! 
there's another ! — and what a fimny-looking servant ! 
Who are they P I never saw such people before 1" 



CHAPTER LXX. 

A GENERAL MEETING. 

A S soon as the arrival of a carriage was announced, 
Senior's servant, Denis, appeared at the door and 
stood in attendance. Seeing, however, some little delay 
he went down the front garden towards the pavement to 
offer his services. The two old gentlemen did not seem 
to notice him, they were busy talking. One of them had 
his stick resting on the ground, and the palm of the hand 
resting on the stick, with which he made gentle circum- 
gyrations as he argued his point, steadily looking his 
unflinching antagonist in the face. 

" You are mistaken," he said ; " they are merely scat- 
tered, they are not lost.'' 

"They are lost, irrecoverably lost," said the other, 
" except by a new process of generation altogether." 

They did not seem inclined to move from the pave- 
ment. Behind them stood a servant of middle years, with 
jet black long hair and bushy whiskers, carrying a great- 
coat over his arm, and standing erect with a look of great 
consequence and self-importance. Denis was at a loss 
what to do ; he first spoke to the old gentlemen, but they 
did not answer him. 

" Lost," said the one. 
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" Scattered/' said the other. 

Denis looked to the servant as much as to say, " This 
is strange." 

The servant looked to Denis as much as to say, " Leave 
them to me, I'll manage them." 

After a little while the old gentlemen began to move up 
the garden without ever speaking to Denis ; then they 
stopped and turned round, and looked in each other's face, 
and said — 

" Only scattered bodily." 

" Bodily lost, but spiritually preserved." 

"Never mind," said the servant to Denis; "it's all 
right, man, I'll manage them." 

" Well," said the oldest of the gentlemen, " this is 
Mr. Senior's, isn't it?" 

" Yes, sir," said Denis. 

" Is he or his sister at home — or anybody at home ?" 

" Yes, sir ; they are all at home. What name shall I 
say ? » 

" Name, ah ! — say Mr. Stuart, Edward's father, and his 
friend the Reverend Mr. Mackenzie." 

" Yes, sir." 

Soon after Denis returned, and Senior appeared in the 
passage to welcome his old friends with all the cordiality 
which he usually put into his manner. 

After the ordinary salutations the old lawyer imme- 
diately proceeded to inquire about Edward. 

" Is Edward here ? — ^not come yet P God bless me ! " 

" Come ! " said Senior ; " he is gone to Scotland." 

"To Scotland!— when?— when?— when?" said the 
old gentleman with impatience. 
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" "WTiy a fortniglit ago nearly." 

" Oh ! oh ! and have you not heard from him since P " 
said the old man. 

" No, not a word." 
Then you have not heard of the accident ?" 
What accident P" said Senior, alarmed. 
The collision," said old Stuart. " Don't you know 
that he was in the down-train on the Manchester line 
when the late collision took place P" 

" No, I never suspected it," said Senior, looking pale ; 
" but I hope he was not hurt." 

" Not a great deal, I understand ; but still so much as 
to induce him to return to London. He told me so in a 
letter I received from him a week ago : so I made imme- 
diate preparations to come to town." 

" Strange," said Senior, " that he did not write to me ! 
— ^I should have expected a little more confidence from 
him. But I hope the last news you heard was good 
news P " 

" Not bad ; but I fear he did not tell the worst. He 
speaks well of his friends. He is in the hands of a gen- 
tleman whom he calls Benoni Benjamin, and of whom he 
speaks in the most affectionate terms." 

" He could not be in better hands. His Mend will be 
more than a brother to him. I am especially glad he has 
found Benjamin." 

"You areP" said Stuart; "well, I am glad to hear 
you say so. I did not know anything of him." 

" I have perfect confidence in Benjamin, both for judg- 
ment to direct and heart to minister to his comfort. Fear 
not. The name of Benjamin gives me comfort : come 
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along. They will be here immediately, or we shall hear 
from them." 

Senior then took the two gentlemen into his own 
library; and, by-and-by, introduced them to his sister 
and niece, and Minerva also, who all attended in the 
drawing-room to receive them. When old Stuart saw 
the two yoimg ladies, he was quite enraptured. 

"Is this Eva? What a sweet creature! — ^how you 
have grown since I saw you last ! Has Edward seen 
you P — do you know my Edward ?'' 

Oh very well, sir," said Eva ; "he stayed with us.'* 
Oh, the young rascal ! I know the reason why he 
comes back to London for medical advice ! " 

Eva blushed, q-nd withdrew her hand, and went away. 

The old lawyer looked after her, and laughed ; then 
he looked to Minerva, and said — 

" Do you know Edward, too P" 

" Oh yes !" said Minerva, laughing. 

" Well, I don't wonder at his coming back. I should 
do the same myself, old as I am. And if I were only 
now what I once was, I don't think I should have gone 
away without attempting to bring one or other physician 
along with me. Come, take my arm, and see how you 
would look walking with an old gentleman." 

Minerva took his arm, and walked. Senior and Rachel 
laughing good-naturedly. Eva was speaking to the 
parrot. She condescended to take a peep also ; and, as 
she showed a little forgiveness in her look, the old lawyer 
went up and offered her his other arm, which she 
accepted at once. The old gentleman tried small comedy, 
and played the beau to admiration, paying all sorts of 
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sweet and elegant compliments to the young ladies in the 
most choice phraseology. At last he exclaimed — 

" Oh ! I wish I had two sons instead of one. I 
would set them both at you. But I'U tell you what I 
shall do. m give Edward his choice if he can win 
het, and then I'll besiege the other myself. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
After a journey not too fatiguing, we are apt to be lively 
and to talk nonsense, and I am forgetting Edward ; poor 
fellow, perhaps he is suffering.'' 

And then the old gentleman began to look sad, and 
made the whole company sympathize with his altered 
physiognomy. 

Mr. Mackenzie soon became gracious with Aunt Rachel, 
who had a sort of partiality for evangelical clergymen. 
She did not altogether like his broad Scottish accent, but, 
as she afterwards said, " that has nothing to do with the 
faith or the spirit of a man. But, then, it shows what 
wicked creatures we are even to think of such a thing. 
It does, indeed ; no better proof could be had of original 
sin — ^none indeed." 

The two old gentlemen had put up at an hotel; but 
Senior pressed them strongly to make his house their 
home. This the old lawyer objected to, with many 
eloquent thanks, but was easily persuaded to return to 
dinner and spend the evening. 

In the evening, a letter from Benjamin to Senior an- 
nounced the arrival of himself and Edward in town, and 
their intention to call upon hinn next morning. It was 
a long letter, giving a circumstantial detail of all the 
particulars at the farmhouse, with which the reader is 
already acquainted. It conveyed also the comfortable 
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assurance to the whole party, from which Minerva how- 
ever was now amissing, that Edward was now to all 
appearance restored, but still timid and incapable of 
much exertion from a tendency to giddiness. He had 
stayed upwards of a week on the way for the benefit of 
medical advice, and he had come to London chiefly upon 
the authority of the advice that was pronounced by his 
own lips in his state of mesmeric trance. Had it not 
been for that he would have continued his journey home- 
wards. But Benjamin had persuaded him that it would 
be more prudent to follow the mysterious counsel than 
his own judgment. 

"Well, the mysterious counsellor happens to be right," 
said the ex-counsellor, evidently predisposed in favour of 
his my sterious brother. " I am glad he is come ; and now 
what shall we do, my reverend friend P Shall we go and 
see him, or shall we send for him ?" 

" Oh, send by all means," said Senior ; **I shall send 
my carriage, and there he will be as comfortable as in his 
armchair at Leigh's farm." 

Saying so, with the consent of the old gentleman, he 
rang the bell and gave the necessary orders. 

" Now what say you to this affair, Mr. Mackenzie P " 
said the counsellor ; " here is another bone for you and 
me to pick. Come, let's hear what side you are going 
to take, for I am determined to take the other. Ha ! 
ha! ha!" 

" That's what I have often complained of," said the 
clergyman. "You argue not so much for the sake of 
truth as for the sake of victory. You are a wrestler, and 
your great object is to overthrow your antagonist." 
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" Ha, ha, ha ! " said the merry old gentleman, " never 
mind, let's know what side you mean to take — the Satanic 
agency side, I suppose. You'll fight on the side of Hugh 
McNeile, I dare say.'' 

" You've guessed pretty right," said Mackenzie. " I 
think the agency looks very like one of the wiles of the 
enemy." 

" Well, that's your end o' the bone," said the lawyer, 
" the other's mine. I was beginning to tire of the other 
bone — we've picked it quite bare. Even the cook, I have 
been told, is anxious to know when we are going to have 
done with it. How agreeably surprised she wiU be 
when she finds that we have picked up another in 
London ! " 

Mackenzie laughed very good-naturedly — and they all 
laughed — and jokes and hon mots played round the little 
circle quite merrily for nearly an hour, when the sudden 
stoppage of a carriage at the door announced the arrival 
of our two young firiends. 

Edward was both surprised and delighted to see his 
father, and to find him so vigorous and cheerful. And 
the father was endless and insatiable in his inquiries 
respecting the health of his son and all the symptoms of 
diminished strength which still remained. Edward as- 
sured him that he was perfectly well in health, and only 
felt as one might feel after having been confined to bed 
for a day or two and treated with a course of powerful 
medicine. 

** That is all I assure you, father ; I feel so well that I 
could never thoroughly persuade myself that my Mend 
here was right in urging me to come to London, until 



*^ THE COUm^ MJLJiT. 

\t£i isi ij^'/MT ^i3r^- ^nifSL I i*!5Krc ^^issi -rrn- "v^k is?^ I 

ai&d VATBTsiri iref*: -cAlig**! t.> repeal, ercci t.> ibr Bt^t cet- 

Thh t«ro CiU fph^athsukfoi were iirigfttfhr as^tc^in^aei sit dae 
iCUwicripl^yii </f dn^ ynfAifit, Ibuckesizk' was ^icpeked. *" A 
pr^/j/Ji/H in nKyiffm timft* ! a Geadht jisc^liet ! J2i &!?««r- 
diiy! an ussf/ietyl God q^ak to a CrentOe! I mean 
—all ! '^ 

'^Ah! yott hare committed a blnndiR'; a Jew will 
thank jrou (f/r that ! ^' said the old lawyer, laughing. 

*' J$at tlu; man i» not a Gentile/' said Benjamin, "he is 
ix\r(Mmi:miA like the houijehold of Abraham-" 

** Ah, »till worse, »till worse ! " said the dergyman. 
*' Thcii the gCHpiel can profit him nothing." 

** He ha» taken to the law," «aid the old lawyer. ** I 
mwni Ixj hin counnel, I see." 

'' i)\i, fy I Mr. Stuart," said Aunt Rachel, backed by 
Ma^;ke7izio ; '' you would not do such a thing." 

*' J must study the case," said the old man, drawing in 
a litilo. ''I must study the case a little, and wait till it 
comes on" — (looking waggishly at Mackenzie). " Well, 
I'm very glad I came to London. What a place it is for 
boiicm I It is the very Paradise of dogs. Why, I feel as 
bright again. Hero arc two glorious subjects! What 
will our cook say when she finds we have got two bone a 
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instead of one P A prophet ! a Kve prophet ! Why, I 
never heard of such a thing ! I thought they were all 
dead ! '' 

" You may rest assured of this/' said Benjamin, " that 
nobody thinks much of them until they are dead, and the 
imagination has clothed them in vestments of its own 
making. The people would not have used them as they 
did had they been such persons as our poets and painters 
make them. Cow-herds and sheep-herds, and men dressed 
in camels' hair and dining on locusts, are not very likely 
to command the admiration of the civilised and the 
learned. And even now that they are dead, they are 
generally treated as sleeping dogs — ^upon the classical 
principle of *quieta non movere,' letting them alone. 
Even the clergy read but little of them, and study classical 
literature more and Hebrew literature less." 

''Most admirably spoken," said the old lawyer, who 
had great respect for Latin quotations, and paid always 
more respect to a man who used them than to one who 
'did not ; " and I am proud to think that my son has 
made your acquaintance. I shall be happy to see you at 
Comlaw House along with him. Come and stay six 
months if you like, and we'll argue the point with my 
friend here, the minister. "We'll quarrel every night 
over it, and be friends next morning. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Two 
bones now, Mackenzie ! No ; three ! Lots o' bones ! 
Oh, glad I am that I came to London ! Good — or honuBy 
that is 60WC-WS, as the dogs say when they talk Latin ; and 
we lawyers are all dogs, for people call the Latin that 
lawyers use dog-Latin. Ha! ha! ha!" 

And the old gentleman struck his thighs with the 
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palms of his hands in a sort of ecstasy, like Cleon of 
Athens when he spoke in public. Then he rose and went 
to Edward, and patted him on the head, and looked at him 
all round; then he went to Benjamin, and gave him 
another jolly shake of the hand, and thanked him for his 
kindness to Edward. And after that he went to Eva, and 
was going to kiss her forehead ; but she suspecting his 
intentions made an adroit escape, wondering at his rough 
country manners, not always pleasant even if good- 
natured. 

" They would not stone you if you were a prophetess, 
I'm sure," said the old gentleman, taking his seat. "You 
are no stumbling-block that one would like to see 
removed. For my part, I only regret that you are 
removed." 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

benjamin's youth and education. 

" A NOTHER surprise," said Minerva, when Benjamin 
was introduced to her on the following morning. 
Then turning to Edward and Eva successively, she said, 
" Why, this is Mandeville, whose miniature I painted, and 
who did us such iiervice in the case of my father's three 
pictures. What a singular thiug ! What a fatality ! 
Here are two gentlemen with whom I have been for 
months acquainted without knowing it I Eva, you are a 
witch, or a conjurer, or something." 

" You've hit it at last," said Eva ; " I am something. 
But I envy you, Minerva; you are the most fortunate girl 
I know. Only the two cases are not alike. The first 
was the most romantic, for there the names were unknown 
on both sides. In the second case it is a false name — 
which has been the cause of the concealment. We must 
call the gentleman to account. What have you to say for 
yourself, Mr. Alias ? " 

" My case looks very suspicious," said Benjamin. "But 
with a judge so just and so candid, I trust I shall be able 
to vindicate myself. Mandeville is one of my names, if 
I have any names at all, and Alleman is another of my 
names. I have others besides ; but the order of their 
arrangement I do not know. I have not yet been able to 
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discover my parents nor the register of my baptism. I 
was reared by an uncle, who adopted me, and who carried 
me about jBrom place to place, as if he were afraid that 
some one woidd discover me and take me from him. To 
complete the disguise he himself assumed these different 
names, and I, of course, in obedience to his. injunctions, 
followed his example. His motive I could not divine for 
a long time. But by degrees I began to suspect it. 
Nevertheless I durst not directly make any allusion to the 
subject with a view of discovering the name of my father, 
or even his rank or position in society. I was only told 
that my parents, who were legally married and respect- 
ably connected, were my greatest enemies^ and that it was 
for my own personal iaterest that they should never dis- 
cover my place of abode. I took all this for granted 
during my boyhood, and during the life of my uncle I 
made no exertions whatever to unravel the mystery of 
my birth, firmly believing that after his death I should 
find amongst his papers some clue to the solution. In 
this, however, I was disappointed. He had carefully de- 
stroyed every relic of evidence that could serve even as a 
hint, and I had no other means left of discovering the 
secret of my origin than liiat of preserving the various 
names which I had successively used, not knoYring which 
of them was the real one, and fondly hoping that by means 
of one or other of them I might succeed at last in discover- 
ing the right one. I have not yet succeeded. But I make 
no secret of my different aliases." 

" How romantic ! " said Eva. " I hope you never will 
discover it. To come into the world nobody knows how 
— to be baptized nobody knows where — to be quite 
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uncertaia whether one had a father and mother or not — 
to have no particular name, but a sort of probable right to 
any or every name — ^to be related to nobody, and therefore, 
for aught one knows, to everybody — to be nobody's brother 
or son, and therefore, for aught you know to the contrary, 
anybody's brother or son, is such a delightful labyrinth 
to be placed in, that I would not even give you the clue to 
thread yourself out of it if I had it in my possession." 

" If I were Theseus, then," said Benjamin, "you would 
not be Ariadne ? " 

"Perhaps you are Theseus," said Eva. "You don't 
know who you are. Perhaps you are Bellerophon, or 
Julius Caesar, or Simon the Tanner." 

" Or the "Wandering Jew," said Minerva. 

"Ay, the Wandering Jew," said Eva. "What a 
romantic title ! " 

" Well, anything you please, fair ladies. I am at your 
disposal ; call me by any name you please — provided only 
you do so with a pleasant countenance and a kind heart. 
For kind hearts and smiling lips are privileged even to 
abuse without giving offence." 

" But what did you suspect to be the motive of your 
uncle ? " said Minerva. 

"It was a religious motive," said Benjamin. "My 
parents were both Protestant. My father died when I 
was a child, and my mother afterwards married a 
Boman Catholic, to the great vexation of my uncle, 
who was a worshipper of the Church of England. My 
mother and her new husband were easily persuaded to 
resign me into my uncle's hands, as he was a good 
man, well endowed, and a bachelor besides. He had no 
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sooner got possession of me than lie resolved that I 
should never see my mother again. She often expressed 
a desire to see me. She entreated him to pay her a 
visit along with me. She even sent letters stained with 
her tears, imploring him to give her only one short or 
even a distant look at her first-bom. But all to no 
effect. The old gentleman's resolution was taken, and 
he was an old soldier accustomed to discipline — to refiise 
and to be refused. His sister had abandoned her faith, 
her son should by him be saved even from the tempt- 
ation to follow the example of his mother. Still he 
had a heart, and he wept over the letters which my 
mother sent him. I have often seen him do so, and 
his tears only confirmed my boyish conviction of my 
mother's cruelty and my step-father's designs against 
me. To save himself jBrom these repeated wounds which 
my mother's letters inflicted, he determined to conceal 
himself from her entirely, and with that view he left 
England, settled for some time in Germany, afterwards in 
Italy. Then again in France. He converted all his pro- 
perty into foreign investments under a feigned name, 
and he sent me to Cambridge at last under that name— 
which happens to be the first that I recollect. He 
soon after returned to England, settled in Wales under 
the name of Mandeville, and lived in so very retired a 
style in a sweet little country mansion which he rented, 
that I saw no society but that of a few neighbouring 
gentry and the classical society to which my residence in 
Cambridge introduced me. Such is my simple history, 
sufficiently mysterious and puzzling even to myself. I 
have great reason to be thankful, however, for the care 
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which my kind and reverend uncle took of me whilst he 
lived, for the excellent moral and religious counsel which 
he gave me, for the severity of the discipline under which 
he reared me, for the encouragement which he gave me to 
acquire information of every description ; but more especi- 
ally for the intimate knowledge of Scripture which he in- 
stilled into me, not by the superstitious and silly method 
of making me read a chapter occasionally as a punishment 
for my peccadiUoes, but by entering along with me into 
all the intricate puzzling and even amusing details of 
criticism with reference to translation, history, mythology, 
geology, zoology, botany, oriental manners and customs, 
without a word of cant or even of rebuke for any remark 
which I made. It thus became a pleasure to me, and we 
spent our winter evenings together in a most delightfiil 
and instructive manner, varied occasionally by a dinner 
party at home and abroad, and the unexpected visit of a 
neighbour." 

"'Tis a curious and interesting history," said Minerva. 
" You must be very anxious to discover the name of your 
parents." 

"The anxiety is dying away,*' said Benjamin. "It 
was at one time a morbid passion — a passion which even 
tempted me to visit churchyards and read gravestones, 
without any definite idea of the manner in which they 
coidd assist me to imravel my mystery." 

" This explains the opening vision of the crystal sea," 
said Minerva. " Eva and I often wondered what that 
could mean." 

" The Peeper was right, and overawed me at once by 
the mysterious accuracy of the vision." 
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"The accuracy was much more mysterious in other 
respects than in that/' said Minerva. " That was literally 
correct. The rest were only metaphorically true/' 

" Only ! '' said Benjamin. *^ Metaphorical truth is as 
valuable as literal truth. A world of merely literal truth 
would be a poor contemptible world. There must be 
literal truth as the lowest and basest, then there must be 
metaphorical truth, symbolical truth, emblematical truth, 
mythological truth, analogical truth, anagogical truth ; 
without them all there is no truth, no wisdom, no real 
knowledge.'' 

" You make me laugh," said Eva. ^* Truth has as 
many names as you have yourself. • It seems to me to be 
a sort of dlia%. But what a funny word anagogical is ! 
I should think that ought to be a ridiculous species of 
truth." 

"It is an unfortunate name, I must confess, in our 
language, and therefore not much used. But it means 
the highest order of truth notwithstanding. We do not 
use the word because we care little for that which the 
word expresses. In this material, matter-of-fact age, 
literal truth — ^the lowest of all in one sense — is generally 
regarded as the highest. But they are superficial 
thinkers who dabble only in literal truth or physical 
truth — such truth as a cow may understand, ^sop's 
Fables are all true, and yet they may also be said to be 
false. The same may be said without irreverence of the 
parables of Christ. Abraham in heaven with Lazarus in 
his bosom, and Dives in hell looking at the two, and 
begging a drop of water to cool his tongue, is a pictorial 
image for an artist, and beautifully designed for artistic 
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effect and the moral to be enforced, but not a literal 

historical fact any more than the parables of the Talmud, 

which are all true, and all false ; for the literal truth is 

an inferior object of consideration with a teacher of the 

highest rank. He leaves letters to the elementary 

teachers. He himself stands on the pinnacle of the 

Temple and teaches truths — ^anagogical — which are the 

highest order of truths, for they are growing truths, 

iQcreasing with our years and our wisdom. Therefore 

Christ never corrected history or chronology, or dabbled 

in criticism like a modem divine. He took bird's-eye 

views, for he stood aloft, and accepted history as tradition 

transmitted it. Nevertheless criticism is useful even in 

its minutest details, only the feet must not be confounded 

with the head, nor a sable hair of one of Minerva's pencils 

with the pencil itself. One or a dozen hairs may be out 

of order, and yet the pencil work well, and the mind that 

guides it produce a marvellous result. So it is with 

historical and chronological and other difficulties, in Old 

Testaments, New Testaments, and Apocryphas. Little 

minds reject and deny because of the straggling hairs of 

the pencil, but artiste go to work with the tools as they 

are, and find them available. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

JEWS AND JEWS. 

A MONGST other reasons wliicli Benjamin had for 
^^ coming to town was one which by gentlemen and men 
of the world is generally allowed to take the precedence 
of all other reasons. He had some pecuniary matters to 
settle. His uncle, of whom the reader has already heard, 
had left him sole heir of all his property. It was not 
much, but quite sufficient to support a single gentleman 
respectably in that sphere of life to which he belonged 
by birth and education. His uncle's property, however, 
had mostly all been invested in foreign funds, and it had 
cost the nephew considerable trouble to gather it together. 
The transference was effected chiefly through the agency 
of Tyria, and to this circumstance solely was he indebted 
for his acquaintanceship with that gentleman. When 
Tyria knew that Senior had formed the acquaintance of 
Benjamin he never failed to inquire after him when he 
had an opportunity, and he obtained from Senior a brief 
account of all Benjamin's proceedings in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

The effect produced upon Tyria's mind by the narration 
of facts was just what Benjamin expected — qontempt. 
He sneered, and hemmed and hawed, and turned up his 
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nose — a habit by which Aunt Rachel said he had 
shortened his upper Kp, sneering at the gospel. It was 
not without a little mental agitation, therefore, that 
Benjamin one morning bent his way to the residence of 
the wealthy Jew upon matters of private business. Not 
that he regretted the fact of Tyria's acquaintanceship 
with his late career ; for, on the contrary, he was glad of 
it, and had expressly requested Senior to communicate 
everything, even to the minutest particular, if Tyria 
would only deign to hear. He did deign to hear, and 
he had had curiosity to make particular inquiries, but he 
showed strong contempt, mixed up with a little sorrow, 
for a young man whom he respected for many excellent 
qualities. What vexed and irritated him most was the 
idea of a new Israel ! — a rival Israel ! Scorn arose at the 
very thought. And Senior has not failed to represent the 
matter in so striking a light as to give that scorn much 
pasture to feed upon. ** The Israel of a day, of an hour ! 
a little pack of ignorant fanatics, picked out from amongst 
the discontented rabble of the manufacturing districts — 
blind moths, which will burn themselves in the light of a 
candle which is not their own, and which they cannot 
perceive." Such was the style in which he vented his 
feelings as he heard the simple but yet sharp and argu- 
mentative narrative of Senior, who made his statement 
always more and more provoking the more he discovered 
an illiberal and prejudiced spirit in the language or the 
countenance of the Jew. 

All this was well known to Benjamin as he walked 
along Piccadilly, and he smiled to himself at the probable 
consequences of the interview. The two parties were 
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totally independent of each other, and a few days, perhaps 
hours, would put an end to their financial intercourse. 
Benjamin therefore only thought of two rival Israelites, 
and the idea amused him so much that he frequently 
caught himself smiling and laughing so heartily as to 
attract the attention of the passengers. 

He found Tyria at home, and with him no less a per- 
sonage than his friend, Sidonia, a man of distinguished 
appearance, immense wealth, great natural talent, and 
extraordinary love of national kindred. "We take Sidonia 
just as Mr. Disraeli has described him, and as Henry 
Drummond admires him — ^a Jew who prides himself on 
his blood, who adheres to the law of Moses, and who re- 
gards his people not only as the great parents of modem 
civilisation, but the most distinguished cultivators of lite- 
rature and the fine arts ; a people of pure descent, whose 
blood is noble in itself, and ennobles all with which it 
commingles. 

Benjamin had met Sidonia before. They therefore re- 
cognised one another. But Benjamin at once perceived 
a difference of manner — a formality of recognition ; a 
scornful expression of countenance, and a haughty reserve. 
There was no perceptible change in the manner of Tyria. 
He received his young visitor with polite inquiries after 
his health, and expressed the pleasure which he felt in 
seeing him once more within the metropolitan circle. 

**I understand, however," said Tyria, *'that you have 
changed your religion since we saw you last." 

" Ha ! '* said Sidonia, with a scornful smile, which 
showed Benjamin at once that he had been the subject of 
conversation between the two parties. 
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" I have not changed my religion," said Benjamin. "I 
was a Christian when I saw you last, and I am a Chris- 
tian still ; believing in Moses and the prophets, the 
Saviour and the apostles, receiving the Old and the New 
Testaments, including the Apocryphas." 

" Your faith is very large," said Sidonia, laconically. 

" There is the less danger of rejecting the truth," said 
Benjamin, with equal abruptness. 

" But the more danger of receiving error," said Sidonia. 

" A capacious soul is better than a narrow one," said 
Benjamin. 

" If it have a good filter," said Sidonia. 

" You are right," said Benjamin ; " and then it is 
better to filter the Jordan, the Tiber, and the Thames 
than the Jordan only. But what becomes of a limited 
and exclusive soul without a filter ? or a soul that is 
under a law that forbids the use of a filter ?" 

" It is in better condition than a very large one without 
a filter," said Sidonia; "for the impurities must be smaller 
in number." 

" Then a flea is better than a man of charitable mind," 
said Benjamin; "for if it rejects much truth, it receives 
little error." 

" I must have misunderstood Senior," said Tyria, some- 
what alarmed at the laconism of the conversation. "But 
have you not undergone the Jewish rite, and received the 
seal of the covenant with Abraham on your person ?" 

" I have," said Benjamin ; " but I did not know that a 
mark upon the body had the effect of changing the reli- 
gious principles of a man." 

" Certainly not," said Tyria ; " but before you sub- 
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mitted to it I should suppose a change had been effected 
on your mind ? " 

** My principles remained unchanged, but a new idea 
was presented to my mind. It was in perfect harmony 
with former ideas. It made no radical change whatever. 
It was merely a development. I was, I hope, a son of 
Abraham in spirit before ; and that is the only way in 
which any man can now prove himself to be a son of 
Abraham, I merely did what Titus and Timothy did by 
the advice of St. Paul, and which I recommend no other 
person to do ; for I myself did it for a special purpose." 

" May I ask you for what purpose ?" eaid Tyria. 

** To become a Jew," said Benjamin ; " or rather, both 
Jew and Christian, and more fitted by-and-by to repre- 
sent the British Le.gislature." 

" To become a Jew ! " said Tyria, " and yet not change 
your faith ? " 

"What has being a Jew to do with faith ? A man may 
be a Jew either with it or without it," said Benjamin. 

" A man may be born a Jew and remain one without 
faith," said Sidonia ; " but he cannot be received as a 
proselyte into the Jewish family without it." 

"You have spoken a great truth," said Benjamin. 
" You have shown that there are two different kinds of 
blood or relationship ; and you admit the legitimacy of 
both ; though now, since the Christians have adopted the 
principle of faith relationship, the Jews appear to treat 
it with greater despite than th^y did in those days when 
they went about seeking proselytes amongst the heathen. 
The Jews now fall back upon the blood relationship as the 
stronghold of their faith ! It happens, however, to be 
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tlielr weakness ; for a man of faith knows that lie Is a son 
of Abraham, but a man of blood does not. He may be 
the son of an Ammonite for aught he knows/' 

" I suppose you have no doubt of your own descent 
now that you have sealed it by blood. The pure faith does 
not seem to have been all-suflScient in your estimation," said 
Sidonia, scomftdly. "But a Calmuc Tartar might have 
done the same; an Esquimaux Indian or a bushranger 
from the Cape might have entered into the Hebrew family 
by the same portal through which you entered it, but cer- 
tainly not through the same portal through which we 
men of blood, as you call us, were admitted. Blood may 
give a man a Caucasian origin, but faith never. Faith 
will never make a negro white.'' 

And Sidonia bowed, and smiled. 

"Faith makes no corporeal change whatever,'' said 
Benjamin. "It is like learning : its effects are invisible 
to the animal eye. But blood will not make a man a gen- 
tleman, a believer in Moses, or a man of learning. A 
negro cannot certainly become a Caucasian by faith, but 
he can attain to a much higher distinction. He can be- 
come a son of Abraham, and bring his genealogical table 
in his pocket, which is more than any living Jew can do." 

" Pray, how can he do that ? " said Sidonia. 

" Every Christian is a son of Christ ; for Christ is our 
Father by the regeneration, or generation by faith ; and 
we have the genealogical descent of Christ from Abraham 
in the New Testament, taken from the Jewish records. 
All other genealogies are lost ; for they are all unneces- 
sary, as it is through Christ alone that even the blood 
relationship to Abraham can be demonstrated. Had this 
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not b6en the case, your genealogical tables would have 
been providentially preserved. But where are they ? " 
said Benjamin ; " show me your genealogical tree, now 
"that I have shown you mine ! " 

A smile of scorn passed over the lips of both Tyria and 
Sidonia. But the question was one which they did not 
think proper to attempt to answer, except by ridicule. 

" So then," said Sidonia, ** you affect to be a purer Jew 
than even the Jews themselves ! Certainly, Lancashire 
has been long and justly noted for its manufacture of 
cotton, but the manufacture of Jews is the most remark- 
able of all. This, I should take, to be the climax of its 
art.'' 

" And a useful manufacture it will be if it succeed at 
last in banishing a spurious article from the market of 
faith. Men who can be of one faith and profess another 
for a series of generations, who can even be Roman in- 
quisitors by profession, and Jews at heart all the while, 
have certainly very little claim to be called the children 
of the Father of the Faithful. An English manufac- 
ture of Jews can scarcely be inferior to the Spanish breed 
of them." 

This pointed allusion to an historical hypocrisy of three 
hundred years' duration in Sidonia's and Tyria's families 
was more than Sidonia could bear with patience, though 
he had himself provoked it. He reddened with anger ; 
raised his cane, as if resolved to inflict a personal chastise- 
ment on Benjamin ; then checked himself, as if hesitating 
what more suitable method he should adopt of avenging 
his insulted dignity. 

" "Was it because your tongue was unable to defend 
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your cause that you lifted your cane over my head just 
now ? " said Benjamin, smiling. 

" Gentlemen," said Tyria, alarmed for the conse- 
quences, " remember where you are, and carry this no 
farther. I insist upon it. Remember that the house is 
mine." 

" Certainly," said Sidonia, "I do remember, or perhaps 
I should act diflferently. But I did not expect to be in- 
sulted by an impostor when I came to visit one of my own 
brethren." 

" A man," said Benjamin, " who can trace his genealogy 
to Abraham, and from Abraham to Adam, and from Adam 
to God, is no genealogical impostor. He is the impostor 
who can give no proof of the descent on which he prides 
himself, whose lineage may have flown through Gipsy 
tinkers, Egyptian slave-drivers, Calmuc Tartars, and 
Boeotian boors, for aught that he can tell to the contrary, 
and who yet maintains the purity of his blood, and insists 
upon the world receiving it as genuine because he believes 
it so to be. He^ despises faith descent, and has no argu- 
ment but faith to prove his own." 

" Gentlemen," said Tyria, " once more I insist upon an 
immediate termination to this dispute. You must adjourn 
to some other house if you mean to persist in it." 

" I withdraw," said Sidonia. '* Good morning, my friend 
and brother" to Tyria. "As for you, sir," to Benjamin, 
" I know not what to call you. It is the first time I have 
had the honour of meeting with a person so illustrious, who 
can trace his genealogy back to creation through the royal 
line of David 1 Good morning." 

" I shall be very happy to hear that you have found out 
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a mode of tracing yoor own genealogy back in nninter- 
mpted descent to so remote a period. Good morning,*' 
said Benjamin. 

'' In that case I also sliall baye become ' an apostate 
Jew/ " said Sidonia, ironically, as he closed the door. 

After the departure of Sidonia, Benjamin made ample 
apology to Tyria for the rudeness of his own behaviour, 
but at the same time maintained that he had been pro- 
Toked, and even compelled to do as he had done, by the 
scornful manner with which Sidonia had treated him from 
the first. 

" I perceived it,'* said Tyria, " and was sorry for it. 
But the fact is, I had just been speaking of you before 
you came in, and he had then only just received the 
intelligence of your singular conversion, or I have not the 
slightest doubt from the well-known gentlemanly deport- 
ment of Sidonia, that he would have conducted himself 
more circumspectly. I have no doubt that he is sorry for 
it. However, we shall say no more of that, but proceed to 
business.'* 

In fact, Tyria's feelings were evidently hurt ; his face 
was flushed and his countenance downcast, but he was 
unwilling or afraid to revert to the subject of discussion. 
He saw at once that Benjamin had discovered the breach 
in the wall, and that a truce was the most expedient 
measure that he could adopt with such an adversary. 
Provocation was dangerous, as it could only lead to an 
aggravation of the evil already too great to be borne with 
equanimity. To business, therefore, both parties went ; 
and that consisting only of the reading of a couple of 
letters from Frankfort, containing terms which Benjamin 
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at once accepted upon the faith of Tyria, in whose integrity 
he placed the utmost confidence, the conference very 
speedily came to a close, and the two gentlemen parted 
with cold and respectfid formality. 

Benjamin, whose courage was admirably sustained so 
long as there was any necessity for its exercise, no sooner 
felt himself alone than a feeling of .sadness almost in- 
stantly overpowered him. A dark veil seemed to overcast 
every aspect of nature and of society that presented itself.. 
Life was a wilderness, a heartless struggle between op- 
ponents who could not or who would not understand one 
another. A hopeless struggle, too, to all appearance, for 
generation after generation has died in the contest, and 
words or blows are alike insufficient to make any impres- 
sion. Both parties are sworn to allegiance to their 
respective creeds, and compromise, which seems to be 
the only possible mode of reconciliation, is regarded by 
each as a dereliction of principle — " The fighting prin- 
ciple," said Benjamin. "They are doomed to fight. Oh 
for the times of compromise — ^the dawn of the reign of 
everlasting peace ! " As he uttered these words inwardly 
a cab drove up beside him, and he at once stepped into it, 
glad of an opportimity of enjoying a few minutes' rest. 

On reviewing his late encounter with Sidonia he 
reproached himself severely, both for what he had said 
and for what he had felt. He now confessed the stern 
necessity under which the Jewish people were laid, to 
remain distinct from all other nations till the completion 
of the universal drama, and to represent that principle of 
Divine unity without the humanity, which they were 
chosen from the first to preserve unadulterated, and which 
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must be faithfully represented until it meet and coalesce 
with the Gentile principle of Divine humanity in its 
universal acceptation — an acceptation not yet received. 
The Jews were one of the five great nations on the longi- 
tudinal line of civilisation, and their fusion with the rest 
of the nations, or their extinction as a people without the 
satisfactory solution of the great problem of social redemp- 
tion, would be tantamount to the extinction of hope itself 
from the human race, except merely such meagre and un- 
satisfactory hope as the materialist derives from news- 
paper intelligence, machinery, and parliamentary speeches. 
Jerusalem must live until her hopes be realised. The 
Jews are preserved in one way, the Greeks in another, 
the Romans in a third — all the three great nations of 
antiquity await in different modes of preservation the time 
of deliverance, and the charitable mind which understands 
and calmly reflects upon their respective destinies and 
Divine commissions, will, instead of finding fault with them 
for proving faithful to their respective duties, rather sym- 
pathize with them in their condition of Protestant seclu- 
sion from the rest of the world, and content itself with 
longing for the time when the fivefold drama of Divine 
genius will be completed, and the history of each people 
will be read as one. 

A tear started in the eye of Benjamin as he leaned 
back in the cab with his hand upon his face, and reflected 
on the sad but imperative necessity for distinction, separa- 
tion, and antagonism between the various representatives 
of great and everlasting principles amongst the nations, 
and he felt with twofold force the sacred obligation of the 
duty of charity and forbearance in all personal discussions 
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of questions so great and so momentous — the questions of 
ages, on the solution of which the peace of the whole world 
depends. Nor did his memory and imagination fail at the 
same time to raise up before him a model of perfection in 
that sacred personage whose meekness and gentleness were 
the subject of lyric and prophetic inspiration from the 
earliest times of mundane civilisation. And with a deep 
sense of the value of the moral example, as well as pro- 
found admiration of the beauty of the verses, he repeated 
in a soft and impressive voice the following stanza of a 
Hebrew melody, to which the melodies of Moore and of 
Byron are but as rushlights to the sun : — 

'' Gentle and still shall be his voice, 
No threat from Him proceed, 
The smoking flax He shall not quench, 
Nor break the bruised reed. 

" The feeble spark to flames He'll raise, 

The meek will not despise, 
.Judgment He shall bring forth to truth. 
And make the fedlen rise." 



CHAPTER LXXni. 

THE LAW OF GOOD MANNERS. 

QENIOR was a man who had thought deeply on all the 
^ great questions which concern the political and eccle- 
siastical, the domestic and individual, welfare of society. 
But national questions he considered of minor importance. 
A coming man for a nation he merely smiled at. " What 
is the use of him?" he said ; "will he lead us to battle 
against the French, or conduct an ingenious coup d*^tat 
against Louis Philippe, or a coup d*^glise against the Irish 
Roman priests ? And what could be the use of such 
things ? We have had such men of national genius 
already. They are men of blood or mere cunning ; their 
mission is strife. Their very success is an outrage to all 
but their own compatriots. Nations may be pleased with 
such men in rude and barbarous ages, but society never. 
The man for society is the man of all nations.** 

He therefore even abhorred the idea of a coming man 
for England as a common curse for England and the 
world. The days of nationality were in his estimation 
the days of hatred, envy, jealousy, and war. His beau- 
ideal was a system of Imperialism, in which all the 
nations of the world would be governed by the eternal 
principles of one Divine and universal law. He would 
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not destroy nationality, lie would only reduce it to its 
proper position in society as a secondary, not a primary 
principle. He would make nations subordinate, not 
supreme powers. He would organize an imperial super- 
national power, to wluch all nations would be subject, 
as if they were merely provinces of a universal kingdom. 
In fine, lie would realise the beau-ideal of the £.oman 
Empire, which he regarded as a Divine idea, co-ordinate 
in politics with that of Jerusalem in Ecclesiastics. And the 
restoration of the Holy Roman Empire was, in his esti- 
mation, the inevitable aad indispensable accompaniment of 
the restoration of Jerusalem or the unity of the Church. 

Senior was therefore an Imperialist in his politics, and 
he looked for an emperor who should conquer Christen- 
dom, and unite it as one living body, but not with the 
sword. He was well aware of the apparent impossibility 
of such a result. But he looked at it as the consumma- 
tion of a drama by a Divine Artist, and as a thing that 
must inevitably be; nor did he himself see any great 
difficulty in its accomplishment when once the prelimi- 
naries for the grand denouement were fully completed. 
He knew well that all men must be made to believe alike 
before this great result could take place ; but he also saw 
the train that was laid for accomplishing even this most 
magnificent consummation by a Divine eou]^ d'^glise. The 
rest would be very easy. When this coup d^iglise had 
taken place— which would reconcile all sects by showing 
them all to be right in one or other aspect of truth, and 
all wrong in their uncharitable treatment of each other's 
mission — ^the next thing that would be done for the 
amelioration of sooieiy would be a general training of the 
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people in the principles of good-manners. The moral 
law lie regarded as merely the rough outline of a law — a 
germ to be developed. It was good in itself, and would 
be sufficient if thoroughly carried put in spirit. But the 
carrying out of this spirit, the Deutero-Nomy, or second 
law, was nothing else but the law of politeness, which 
must be formally taught, even as it is in China, which is 
the imperfect but still the divinely-ordained type and 
precursor of a celestial empire. The rites and ceremonies 
of the old law must be translated into the rites and cere- 
monies of the new. Men must sacrifice to one another, 
as they did of old in the Gentile world to the Elohim or 
the gods, and these sacrifices are the true and everlasting 
sacrifices of righteousness for a regenerated world. 

He had no idea of attempting to realise the magnificent 
idea himself ; he merely elaborated it mentally, and pre- 
pared it for reception by other minds that it might take 
root, grow, and come to perfection by degrees. And he 
looked with pity, not unmixed with contempt, on the 
social experiments which were made to realise a heaven on 
earth in small farms or workshops upon associative prin- 
ciples, based rather upon a rejection of all religions than 
an intelligible and satisfactory conciliation of all. He 
had no plan, no system of his own, and he attempted 
nothing final. He looked on faith for the coming of the 
Gatherer, and the Deutero-Nomy or Law Divine. But 
being possessed of some property in the neighbourhood of 
London, he was induced by a Eight Honourable friend, 
who deeply admired his ideas of good-manners, to make a 
practical experiment with a law of refinement. This 
friend. Lord Belmore, was particularly nice in his per- 
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sonal deportment, never guilty of any indecorum either 
in speech or behaviour, but so exceedingly sensitive as to 
be always in a state of painful excitement in the presence 
of a person practising any breach whatever of the law of 
strict propriety, as he understood it. Moreover, he under- 
stood it very stringently, so that, so far from being 
regarded as a good-natured person, he was generally 
looked upon as peevish, fidgety, and ill-natured. This, 
however, was a mistake; he was a most generous and 
amiable man, who never hated the person of any one, but 
merely the rude behaviour, and who felt the aversion 
which he seemed to experience for the individual imme- 
diately disappear so soon as the action ceased which 
rendered his presence disagreeable. His affection also 
for the well-bred and the delicate in taste and manners 
was unbounded ; whilst beauty of person was an abomi- 
nation to his sight whenever it became the agent or the 
vehicle of any indecorum. 

Lord Belmore was therefore a very singular man ; a 
man of whom the most contradictory judgments must be 
formed by different persons. Senior was one of his 
greatest admirers ; in fact, he regarded him as almost 
the only gentleman that he knew. Unrivalled in taste, 
inimitable in tact — every word that he spoke, every action 
that he performed, conveyed to your mind the impression 
or the conviction that he acknowledged your right to 
respectful and delicate treatment, and that he was not 
the man who would sacrilegiously violate the sanctuary 
of the nervous system. 

The two gentlemen having come to an agreement of 
partnership respecting this experiment in manners. Senior 
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made such arrangements in his property as enabled him 
to accommodate one hundred families, all in one street. 
The street was almost isolated, and well accommodated 
with spacious gardens on each side. The houses were 
small, but sufficiently large and respectable-looking for 
small tradesmen or the better class of thriving mechanics. 
But they were let upon terms which were so rigidly 
enforced by Senior and Belmore, that the nonconformists 
were almost immediately turned out and deprived of their 
privileges, which were very great. For instance, so long 
as they adhered to the rules they had their winter coals 
at summer price ; for Senior and Belmore laid in a suf- 
ficiency in summer to serve for the winter. They had 
also the garden gratis — sufficient to keep them in kitchen 
vegetables throughout the year — ^and the houses were let, 
moreover, at a lower than the average rate. The motives 
to obedience, therefore, were very powerful. But then 
the law! what a singular lawl It was drawn up by 
Senior and Belmore. 

It did not forbid the pec^le to steal, or to break 
any of the ten commandments, or practise witchcraft, or 
idolatry, or perjury, or simony. It made no mention 
whatever of such crimes, which being secret crimes might 
be denied, and which, moreover, were all amenable to the 
vulgar tribunals of the country. The ofiences forbidden 
were innocent crimes ; such crimes as perhaps a radical 
reformer would consider it an instance of personal tyranny 
to find fault with ; such crimes as a good-natured, jolly 
old English Boniface would consider perfectly legitimate, 
and not to be interfered with. 

In the first place, the houses were to be kept clean, and 
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the furniture clean, and the former were ^ to be open for 
inspection daily to the landlord and his friends. In the 
second place, personal cleanliness was enjoined, and the 
inmates were under a solenm obligation not only to wash 
their hands, like the Pharisees, before they sat down to 
food, but not even to sit round the fire or table in social 
converse together with unclean hands. Many applicants 
for houses stumbled even at this very threshold of the 
law, and would listen to no more. They would rather 
sleep in a ditch, they said, than submit to such tyranny. 
"An Englishman's house is his castle." "Well," said 
Lord Belmore, "you must go somewhere else*for a castle; 
I don't want you — ^you shall not have the house. A man 
who stumbles at these little precepts of common decency, 
will be utterly shocked with the rest." 

A„.„g.. L r^ .er. .», „o.t ^ri^ „a t^n- 
nical injunctions for the children, which made the women 
sometimes raise their crests in indignation and stem 
rebuke. One was that the children must always have 
clean noses ! and that a habit of sniffing or of wiping the 
nose with the back of the hand, or the sleeve, or an 
apron, or anything else but a pocket-handkerchief, would 
forfeit all the privileges of the tenantry. " Did ever ^ny 
mortal hear of such impudence ?" said the women to their 
husbands. "The man must be mad." "Mad or not 
mad, that's the law, and it will be enforced too, with a 
high hand." Moreover, in eating even with washed 
hands, it was strictly forbidden to suck the fingers after 
greasing them by touching either butter or meat, or 
any other moist food. "Did ever any mortal hear 
of such impertinence? What matters it to any one 
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wlietlier we suck our fingers or not?" "That's the 

Moreover, no slobbering or smacking of the lips in eat- 
ing or drinking was permitted, and children were to be early- 
taught, under strict penalties, to take their food in a quiet, 
graceful, inoiffensive manner. Special rules were given to 
make this manner practically intelligible to the parents. 
Low language — such as swearing, obscene talking, rail- 
ing, or slang — was strictly forbidden. Correct language 
also was to be cultivated, and correct pronunciation ; and 
a schoolmaster was appointed, whose office it was not only 
to teach the children, but the parents, and to see that the 
rules were faithfully observed, and that progress was 
made by the old and the young. There was no mercy- 
shown to ofienders even in this department of the law, 
and it was very difficult to make the tenants understand 
what motive a landlord could have in imposing such 
rules if people paid their rents. But his lordship, who 
took special interest in the success of the experiment, told 
them the best rent that they could pay to the landlord was 
good-manners, and without good-manners he considered 
the rent unpaid, and the defaulter must seek another 
landlord. 

The law was printed in the form of a little book, and 
it comprised a general outline of decency and propriety of 
behaviour in all the departments of social intercourse. 
Nothing was too trifling for it. In fact, the trifles were 
the most important features of the law. Belmore over- 
looked altogether the great massive or general precepts of 
morality, as belonging to another sphere of legislation. 
He told the applicants for houses when they complained 
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•of the severity or impertinence of tlie law, tliat he gave 
them perfect liberty to commit murder, highway robbery, 
sacrilege, high treason, pelrjury, or any other horrible 
crime that they thought proper to perpetrate. These 
were not included in his law, and he had nothing 
to do with them. "What greater liberty could they 
desire?" "But we do not want to commit such 
crimes," said one applicant. "You don't?" said Bel- 
more. " Then do you want to swear or to blow your 
nose with your fingers? or what do you want to do?" 
"We don't want to do that either; we want to do as 
we like." "And what's that?" said Belmore. "Tou 
may like something that I dislike. I must know what 
you like." 

Many, of course, were incapable of appreciating the 
motives of Belmore and Senior ; and they had some diffi- 
culty at first in finding tenants, even upon advantageous 
terms. But in the course of a few years the number of 
applications for a vacant house were quite bewildering. 
The tenants all thrived in some way or other. The men 
improved rapidly in appearance and general behaviour. 
The women, perceiving this, and aware of its domestic 
advantages to themselves and children, became zealots for 
the law, as they called it ; and the children prided them- 
selves in obeying it to the letter. They corrected each 
other's speech, they discussed the pronunciation of the 
words, and settled the dispute by reference to the master. 
They suppressed the use of bad words, of vulgar phrases, 
and vulgar habits. They kept their faces, hands, hair, 
and clothes in tidy and reputable condition. They prac- 
tised from early life a system of kind and graceful saluta- 
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tion whenever they met or parted, and their features all 
assumed a graceful and aristocratic air far above the 
general character of that rank of life to which they be- 
longed. It was observed by many that there were more 
pretty girls in that street than in any other. But they 
did not need to go far for sweethearts, and many a young 
couple went out from Belmore Place, regretting only that 
they could not be accommodated in it, and that they 
should be obliged to bring up their families, as they ex- 
pressed it, " without the law." They took books of the 
law along with them, resolutely determined, as they 
asserted, to adhere to it. But they never could. The 
lawgiver was not with them to encourage and to enforce 
obedience, and, moreover, the collective authority of" 
nimiber was awaiting to stimulate them to perseverance. 
They generally fell away considerably from the Bel- 
more model, and some of them were totally engulfed in 
the depravity of loose society, into which they were led 
by proximity or acquaintanceship. 

Senior was well aware that this would be the case. But 
these moral apostacies were only so many confirmations of 
the value of the law, imperfect as it was. Collective 
authority, or number, is indispensable to give force to pre- 
cept. The precept derives much of its dignity from this 
very fact, that it is obeyed by others ; and the greater the 
number, the greater the influence. A small experiment like 
his proves but little to the world, and it taught even him- 
self nothing new. It merely confirmed what he was well 
aware of. But that confirmation was pleasing to his feel- 
ings, and could be powerfully employed as an illustration 
of his principles to those who were unable to understand 
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them in a purely abstract light. Besides, it was the germ, 
or perhaps the type, of a universal law of manners, which 
he regarded as the development of the law of morals, 
hitherto only vaguely taught to the people. This law of 
manners even the noble and the wealthy do not under- 
stand. It is but rarely that one meets a gentleman or a 
lady in fashionable life. 
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England family in another, a Presbyterian family in a 
third, a Wesleyan family in a fourth, a Baptist family in a 
fifth, a Unitarian family in a sixth, a philosophical family 
in a seventh, and no less than a Jewish family in an 
eighth. I believe if you could get a Mahometan family 
you would take it," said Aunt Rachel. 

" Not a doubt of it," said his lordship. " We should be 
too happy to find one." 

"Well, you can't expect a blessing on such, an un- 
principled mess." 

Here Eva looked to Minerva, and smiled. 

" You know," said his lordship, " that it was not to 
illustrate a doctrinal or gospel principle at all that the 
experiment was made ; we made it to illustrate a moral 
principle, or a law." 

Aunt Rachel raised up the palms of her hands^ and 
shook her head. 

" Well," she said, " so far so good. But why not go 
farther ? " 

" That's the difficulty," said his lordship. " I fear we 
cannot go any farther. What would you advise us to 
do?" 

" Why, get rid of the philosophers in the first place, the 
Jews in the second place, the Unitarians in the third place, 
and the Papists in the fourth place," said Aunt Rachel. 

"And the Baptists in the fifth place," said his lord- 
ship, "and the Wesleyans in the sixth place, and the 
unsound Presbyterians in the seventh place, and the 
imperfect or heterodox Church of Englanders in the 
eighth place ? Eh ? Well, I have no objection." 

" If or I," said Senior. " Meanwhile, Belmore, I consign 
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to your charge the goddess Minerva — the angel of 
Athens.'' 

Belmore bowed, and oiBfered his arm to Minerva. 

"Eva I consign to my legal friend, the ex-counsellor, 
as the proper representative of Rome, which has even now 
in its old age the daughter of Zion under its protection.'* 

The ex-counsellor played the gallant in his best 
style, and Eva accepted his arm, giving a sUent and 
waggish look to Minerva. 

" My sister Rachel," continued Senior, " I consign to 
our reverend friend Mr. Mackenzie. I myself will take 
Sabrina, and our two young friends must act the part of 
aides-de-camp, whose duty it will be to attend to aU of us, 
and consult our respective wants and comforts. Mean- 
while I see the schoolmaster approaching to meet us." 

A respectable-looking gentleman then approached, and, 
lifting his hat, saluted the company. Benjamin and 
Edward looked at each other. 

"The socialist lecturer, no less !" said Edward. 
The very man," said Benjamin. 
How do you do, Mr. Morris ?" said Senior and Aunt 
Rachel, successively tendering their hands. " And how 
are Mrs. Morris and the children ?" 

"All excellently well, and improving daily," said 
Morris; "we never were so comfortable before. You 
have taught me a great secret, my Lord Belmore and Mr. 
Senior — ^taught me what I had only a vague idea of 
before — ^the importance of trifles. I now see and under- 
stand clearly that a perfect man must not only have 
infinitely great, but infinitely little ideas. The Great 
Being who carefully and deliberately constructed the legs 
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of a flea, its tiny little eyes, its teeth, and its brain, with 
all its little instincts, constructed also the suns and their 
planets, and spanned the heavens with his bow." 

"Well spoken, Morris," said Behnore. **It is the 
infinitely little that we look to in this institution. It is 
the knee-joints and ankle-bones of fleas ; the weaving of 
the wings of gnats or house-flies ; the organization of their 
little feet and their perfect adaptation for walking on 
ceilings and perpendicular walls that we look at. We 
have nothing to do with the manufacture of elepjiants, 
we leave that to the great-headed genii of civilisation." 

" You will produce a much finer result," said Morris, 
** with your much finer work." 

Saying so, he led them first to his own house. Mrs. 
Morris was ready to receive them in her clean and even 
elegant little parlour. She was neatly and fashionably 
dressed. Her eldest daughter was now a beautiful girl, 
with a tidy person and most agreeable manners. Her 
old sniffing habits were entirely abandoned. Her mouth 
was now gracefully closed when not exercising its lawful 
vocation. Her dress, with all its hooks and eyes, her 
shoes and stockings, her hair and her teeth, and even her 
very finger-nails, were all ^' comme il faut.^* Belmore 
saw all at once, without any formal examination, and 
being satisfied, he went up and patted the girl on the 
head to signify his approbation. When his lordship did 
this to any one, all was right. No consideration whatever 
would induce him to confer even this simple favour 
where it was not deserved. And so highly was the favour 
appreciated, that the children very frequently burst into 
tears when they happened to be overlooked. But this 
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made no impression upon Belmore. His mercy walked 
arm-in-arm with his justice. 

" Well, Mrs. Morris, I hope you feel more comfortable 
here than in your old house," said Aunt Rachel. 

" Oh, dear me. Miss Senior ! there's no comparison. It 
is quite a heaven. Everything is changed. I am changed, 
my children are changed, my husband is changed, his. 
principles are changed, his books and his associates are 
changed.'* 

Aunt Rachel shook her head very gently, as if there 
was something awanting. 

" I know, ma'am,'' said Mrs. Morris, " that he is not 
yet what you would like him to be ; but still he is better 
than he was, and that is a comfort." 

"What persuasion does your husband belong to?" 
said Mr. Mackenzie. 

" Why, sir, he cannot make up his mind to belong to- 
any one ; but I always take the children to chapel, and 
he sometimes goes along with us, but he does not like it. 
However, he is no longer an infidel, as he once was." 

" Not far from it, I fear," said Aunt Rachel. " How- 
ever, let us be thankful for the good that is already done, 
and hope for the best." 

" H you had only seen that family a year ago," said 
Eva to the old lawyer, " you would think that a miracle^ 
had been performed upon them. The woman was a 
slattern, in a dirty back parlour full of all sorts of slops, 
dust, and rubbish ; and the girl was a nasty, dirty, good- 
for-nothing creature, that stared at you with her mouth 
open, because her nose was too much occupied with other 
matter to undertake the office of breathing, and eveik 
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when she did wipe it, it was with the skirt of her frock or 
her nasty fingers.'* 

"Dear me !" said the old lawyer, "it is quite a trans- 
formation. The girl is really beautifiil ; she is qiiite a 
lady in her manners. Her countenance is admirable. 
Her expression of mouth is particularly remarkable. I, 
as an old lawyer, invariably look at that mechanism.^* 

"It is very difficult to manage," said Eva. 

" Amazingly,*' said the lawyer. " There is more 
dignity or iadignity, nobility or ignobility, sitting on the 
lips than on all the person of man or woman besides. 
Moreover, it is that organ which is in a peculiar manner 
the subject of educational training. The eyes are a gift 
of nature. Education has no eflfect upon them. . The nose 
is somewhat more changeable. But the mouth being a 
variable organ, susceptible of a great variety of forms 
and modes of expression, tells the secret of a man or 
woman's birth or education almost immediately." 

" It is chiefly in the mouth where the change is percep- 
tible in the expression of Fanny Morris's coimtenance/* 
said Eva. " Her eyes are just what they were, only cleaner- 
looking. Her nose is much improved, of course,'* con- 
tinued Eva, laughing. "But the mouth is altogether 
changed, and diflferently used. It is now a mouth. It 
was a nose before ; at least it was used for that purpose.'* 

"Ha, ha, ha!" roared the old lawyer, enjoying the 
joke amazingly ; and he could not rest satisfied till he had 
told the whole company the story of the mouth that was 
once a nose. 

" That family," said Belmore to Minerva, " is wonder- 
fully improved. Morris himself is a clover man. But he 
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had entirely neglected his family, and suffered them to 
grow up just like nettles in a ditch — anyhow. He was a 
social reformer, who wanted to begin his reformation with 
other people, or with the nation. We persuaded him at 
last to begin with himself.'' 

" The best end to begin with," said Minerva ; "and now 
I doubt not his ideas of reformation have changed for the 
better ; for a reformed man must understand reformation 
better than an unreformed one. I admired his remarks 
upon trifles. For my own part, I consider trifles of far 
greater importance than great matters. We all live 
amongst trifles. Our enjoyments are derived from them ; 
our feelings are lacerated or gratified by them. Even a 
smile or a frown, or a manner of paying a compliment or 
pointing out a fault, will make us happy or miserable for 
days or weeks. I never was much affected either with 
pleasure or pain by the passing of an Act of Parliament ; 
but I have been delighted almost to ecstasy with a pat 
on the head. I have lost my sleep, and watered my pil- 
low with my tears, for having dropped unadvisedly an 
unkind word." 

**True," said his lordship; "that is himian nature* 
We are all made of One Humanity ; and the great and 
the little matters are equally important to all of us. Even 
a Minister of State is teased by his valet or his tailor as 
much as by the leader of the Opposition. And I have 
known a speech in Parliament entirely spoiled by a ser- 
vant bringing black-rappee instead of prince's-mixture. 
Such irritation might easily be avoided by not taking 
snuff at all ; but the irritation which Senior and I are 
attempting to cure is a natural and universal evil, ordained 
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by nature on purpose to force mankind at last into a law 
of good-manners. All those habits, therefore, Tirluch we 
call evil become the bases upon which we work, and from 
which we derive the stimulus to proceed : they also point 
to the direction in which we must go ; and are, as it were, 
the finger of Providence teaching us what the law is to 

be A LAW NOT WRITTEN ON TABLES OF STOXE, BUT 

WRITTEN ON THE HEART. Evil poiuts to good, as the 
north pole of the magnet points to the south pole." 

" But then," said Minerva, " these laws of yours seem 
to apply chiefly to the poor. Many of those habits which 
you correct are already entirely abandoned by the rich 
and well-educated, and yet the latter are not what they 
ought to be." 

"You are perfectly right," said his lordship; **we 
have begun at the bottom of the scale ; and our reforma- 
tion amongst the poor appKes almost entirely to that level 
of culture where no idea of refinement has taken root.'* 



CHAPTER LXXY. 

OPINIONS ON THE FORE-MENTIONED COMMUNITY, 

"TI7HAT tlie upshot o' all this may be," said Tarn 
Jolmsoii to Jim Bobbin, " I don't know : all de- 
pends on the upshot, whether a thing be good, bad, or 
indijfferent. Them children are well behaved ; they don't 
stare at us with their thooms in their mooth, as some 
weans do, both in England and Scotland ; and the mithers 
and grown-up lasses are braw bits o' boddies. But I 
jaloose there be some things awanting yet to make them 
all right in Senior's eyes or his sister's either. And let 
me tell you, for I know them well, what will please the 
t' ane winna please the t' ither." 

"I dan knaw wot it all means," said Jim; "but I 
should lyek well to live in one of them awses, wi' my 
chyse o' the gals." 

*'Tou would need to study the art of pronunciation if 
you did," said Tam Johnson. " You ought not to say, I 
dan Jaiaw ; but I doant no." 

" That's rather brawd for me," said Jim. 

" Rather broad ?" said Tam. " Why breadth is a qua- 
lity that is appreciated everywhere — breadth of mind, in 
philosophy; breadth of touch, in painting; breadth of 
forehead, in phrenology ; breadth of shoulders, in shoul- 
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Af^A^y^f if I mar ^ne ihit ex|KeiSQa; and wiix not 
Vreadth f^ ^jc:iAr i^ pei>r.:iz£i2Xi*jZL 5^ It is tKe tme 
«T<6xit, and will be fuoufi t«> be so 13. the tqpalioC Sot 
tbat^s only pan of the gr^at up&aot intended HereL I 
waA at the foundation of this institution. I know aD 
aboot it. I know the npehot intended. Snt upshots 
intended are not upshote effected. A fortune in voor eje 
i» not one in yonr pocket ; and the difficulty is to tak* 
the fortune oot o' your eye, and pat it into your pocket." 

** I'd soon be us rich as a mill-owner, if I could do sock 
a thing/' said Jim. 

'^ A mill-owner !" said Tam Johnson, ''as rich as Tving 
Craze-US, you mean. You should learn to use classical 
comparisons. But, as I was saying, the upshot intended 
was good, as everything is that Senior does. But thaf s 
not the thing lie has in his eye, or it would not be out 
there." 

" You're right there," said Jim. 

" Well," said Tam Johnson, "look at me;" and Tam 
Johnson stood still, with the forefinger of his right hand 
oil tho palm of his left hand and his two eyes steadily 
fixed on Jim's upper lip, while Jim stood and looked 
attentively at Tam's nose, with a mixture of good-nature, 
curiosity, and respect portrayed on his countenance; 
** look at mo. That's not the thing that Senior's thinking 
of. Did you over hear of the regeneration of society?" 

" Yos ; I onco heard a fustian-cutter lecture on, it in 
^Ittnchostor." 

** Lord bloss the man ! — a fustian-cutter ! What can 
ho know about it P Did he tell you that we were all to 
bo born anowP" 
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'^Nearly as mucli as that, I sliould think. To begin 
one life is difficult enough, and why should we begin 
two?" 

" Then the fastian-cutter knew nothing about the sub- 
ject," said Tam Johnson. " Now, let me see. If human 
society is bom again, we must aU hg,ve a new father and 
a new mother, and come into the world a second time^ 
Now Senior's idea is — ^at least it once was ; and he's none 
o' your changelings — ^that all the people who have ever 
lived in the world will be bom back again into it, and 
that Adam and Eve will be the last o' the lot. Did the 
fustian-cutter tell you that P " 

"No; he did not draw it so strong." 

" I have a notion that he means that all the people that 
have ever been in the world will come back again ; and 
as they will never die when so renewed, the whole human 
race will be collected together, and the stream of time 
will end at Genesis, where it began. Now, .how long do 
ye think it'll tak to bring all mankind and womankind 
back again, in new selves, leaving their old selves to ever- 
lasting perdition ?" 

" I dan knaw ; six thousand years, perhaps," said Jim. 

" Six thousand years ! — only forty, man ; that's more 
like it." 

" Pretty quick work !" said Jim. 

" The world and all other things are going more rapidly, 
and even creation may be quicker in these new days. 
One shall become a thousand, and a small one a strong 
nation. Did you ever hear of the Coming Man, Jim ?" 

" Yes ; I heard them speak aboot him at Spindleton 
election." 

VOL. II. u 
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" Spindleton election ! — the Coming Man at Spindleton 
election! Did the fustian-cutter speak of liim? No? 
"Well, perhaps he showed his wisdom there. And what 
do they make of him at Spindleton?" 

" They make him a Member of Parliament," said Jim. 

" Member of Parliament ! " said Tam Johnson. " The 
Coming Man a Member of Parliament ! — ^rather say, a 
Commissioner of Sewers ; for he will certainly clean the 
sanctuary of society when he comes ! Call him the Ixead 
scavenger of Christian civilisation if you please. It 
muckle needs yane ; but don't degrade the mission of the 
Coming Man by making him Member for a rotten biirgh 
or as rotten a county. Politics are stupid things ; only 
weepons o' war between nations, and sects, and parties. 
There will be no such thing as politics when nations and 
sects are reconciled. I have heard Senior say so a hun- 
dred times ; and Lord Belmore says the same. Politics 
are weepons o' war. Now the Coming Man has nothing 
to do with weepons o' war ; he is a man o' peace." 

" But will there be no law at all when he comes ? " said 
Jim. 

" Oh yes," said Tam ; " the law of good morals and 
good-manners, and good language, and good pronuncia- 
tion, for ever, I hope ; and them houses give you an idea 
of the good that may be done with good-manners alone, 
let a be the rest." 

Saying so, Tam walked good-naturedly towards a party 
of little children, and Jim followed him. 

" No, my dear," said Senior to Sabrina, " I attach no 
importance to it at all ; and were it not that Belmore takes 
a deep interest in it, I would let it die of itself." 
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" Oh, I should be so sorry ! '' said Sabrina, " everything 
looks so nice. It would be a great pity to neglect it, and 
suffer the people to fall back into their old habits." 

"Any local reform,'' said Senior, " is a sort of imprison- 
ment for those connected with it. Society at large ought 
to be such a place, and then we could not go out of it. 
But these tenants, so soon as they leave our houses, 
and go to live in another neighbourhood, degenerate im- 
mediately. Moreover, the reformation itself is insufficient, 
it is merely external. There is the clean hand, and the 
clean face, and the clean clothing ; but the clean spirit, 
which is charity, is awanting. Without that, purity of 
mind is impossible, and every attempt at reformation is 
futile. Though we could speak with tongues as angels, 
and with our faith could remove mountains, heal diseases, 
and raise the dead ; though we could imderstand all 
science, solve all mysteries, interpret all prophecies; 
though we were Raphaels in painting, Canovas in sculp- 
ture, and Catalanis in song, yet without charity we are 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, unclean spirits, 
breeding mischief wherever we live. A curse lies upon 
everything without it. Our political measures will fail, 
our scientific discoveries will prove abortive, our ma- 
chinery will rebel, our boilers will explode; the blight 
will come upon our corn, the rot on our potatoes, the 
worm upon our fruit, and the moth on our garments ; 
panic after panic will seize the population ; wave after 
wave of disappointment, hurricane after hurricane of 
bankruptcy will visit our affairs, so long as the evil spirit 
which God has cursed, and which is incompatible with 
human happiness under any ministry — ^Popish or Pro- 
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testant — or philosopliical doctrine whatsoever, regulates 
our conduct. It must be exorcised. Our hope is in its 
banisliment alone, and its banisliment is possible. It is 
the great victory wbicb combined humanity will at last 
accomplish when once it is thoroughly alive to the im-^ 
portance of the conquest and the means of making it." 

" I am much better pleased to see you here, Mr. Morris, "^ 
said Benjamin, "than where I had the pleasure of first 
meeting you. Your intentions were equally good in your 
former position, but it was less favourable for calm and 
imprejudiced thought, and you had, moreover, a rabble to 
please. A man who gives public lectures, and who belongs 
to a party which has not discovered the truth, dares not 
discover it himself. He is forbidden to discover. He 
becomes a traitor if he perceive what the party cannot 
see." 

^' It is very true," said Morris. " I was sadly hampered ;. 
and as they were particularly fond of abuse, especially of 
the clergy, I was obliged to give them more of it than 
even my conscience approved of. And singular to say, 
though one of the leading doctrines of Mr. Owen was * no 
praise and no blame, but a charitable spirit for all men,' 
his followers to a man were as greedy of the one as they 
were lavish of the other, and all religious men — prophets,, 
apostles, priests, and monks — were regarded as either 
cunning impostors, madmen, or enthusiasts. Imposture, 
indigestion, imagination, and other vague terms wera 
their favourite means of accounting for everything sacred 
or mysterious." 

"Charity does not use such language," said Benjamin, 
*' in reference to the great facts of imiversal providence or 
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the history of society. If we have no better mode of 
reading history, we should hold our tongue. This is a 
pleasant retreat for you in the mefinwhile — an escape from 
temptation." 

" In that light I regard it and value it. Mr. Senior 
has been very kind to me, and I trust I shall be able to 
render myself worthy of his generosity. I was going 
straight to ruin ; but as I was acting conscientiously, I hope 
that for that very reason I was saved from the perdition 
that was right before me." 

"Your faith justified you," said Benjamin, " even if it 
was wrong. We are all wrong. No man has a right 
imderstanding. We are learning. Faith is the learning 
spiritj the receptive spirit, and it travels on the high way 
to truth. Men take different roads to it, for they set 
out from different points ; but all who keep their eyes to 
iihe great ' keblah ' of the temple, and go on improving in 
wisdom, have faith and the reward that accompanies it. 
The pilgrims to the temple will all meet together at 
last." 

"A beautiful illustration," said Edward, "and one 
which becoines still more beautiful if you particularise the 
details. For the pilgrims, in approaching this ' keblah ' of 
truth from all points, will necessarily find themselves in a 
very different position for observation, experience, and the 
acquisition of knowledge. Some, coming over the moun- 
tains, see afar off; others, plodding through the valley, have 
their vision circumscribed within narrow limits ; some, on 
the fertile plains, see Nature rich with produce and over- 
flowing with boimty ; others, in the desert, can see her only 
^s a reluctant and ungenerous stepmother, who withers 
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accepted invitations to the interior of different dwellings, 
ever going back or forward to say some kind or jocular 
word to the ladies, and at last accompanying Mr. Morris 
to the school-room, where all the children of Belmore 
Place received an ordinary education, subject to the strict 
regulations of "the law,'' which Morris, from duty as well 
as inclination, enforced to the letter. The party then 
returned to Regent's Park. 



CHAPTEE LXXVI. 

A CONTROVERSY SEMI-SERIOUS. 

"TTAS Edward not made love to eitlier of you two 
"*-■■ girls?" said old Stuart to Eva and Minerva, as 
lie held a hand of each in the drawing-room. "Now be 
candid and tell me about it." 

" Not to me," said Eva, laughing. '^He looks upon me 
rather in the light of a mother than a sweetheart.'' 

" A mother ! " said the old lawyer, raising his eye- 
brows and his head along with them, and lifting bimself 
on tiptoe, moreover — " his mother ! then that makes you 
a good deal older than I imagined." 

" Oh yes, I have long ago learnt that age does not go 
by the number of years. I have sometimes grown ten 
years older in ten minutes, and I cannot do that often 
without soon becoming very old." 

" And are you content to be regarded in that light 
by him ? " said the old gentleman, looking with one eye 
to Minerva. 

" I ought to be so," said Eva, laughing. " Mothers 
must just take such sons as come to them. He calls me his 
mother, as Minerva knows well. I suspect that you will 
find her to hold the more intimate relationship with him/' 

" Oh ! " said the old gentleman, for he seemed to love 
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them botH equally well, and resolved to take one or both, 
of them with him. "Then, won't you make me your 
father confessor ?" 

" I have nothing to confess,'* said Minerva, " on the 
subject you speak of, and I suppose you do not want a 
general confession of n\y sins P" 

"Oh dear no. I forgive them all before I know 
them." 

" But you have no right to forgive them," said Minerva. 
" I cannot accept your forgiveness. I am a Papist, and I 
don't take forgiveness from a lawyer." 

"You prefer it from the lawless? "Well, I won't 
forgive you. I will prosecute you, pursue you, seize and 
arrest and habeas corpus you." 

" Now, which would you rather be, wife or daughter ?" 
said the old man. 

" Oh ! you cannot expect me to give a definite answer 
without a formal declaration." 

" I think you had better make an honourable retreat,'* 
said Minerva. " She is afraid I should say yes if you 
made a declaration." 

" Ah ! poor dear soul ! and that would break her tiny 
little heart," said the good-natured old gentleman. 

"How should you like a Papist for a daughter-in- 
law ? " 

" Eva ! ah, you'll put me out of countenance," said 
Minerva. 

" Such a Papist as this I should accept at once, and then 
convert her afterwards, if I could ; but I dare say the 
minister would object. He does not like Papists, he calls 
them worshippers o' the Beast." 
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"Doesn't he Tvorsliip tlie Beast Hmself ? " said Eva. 

" Perhaps lie does/' said the old lawyer ; ** but lie is 
not aware of it. Neither are the Papists. If they do 
worship it, I dare say they take it for something else." 

" I suspect we all worship him together," said Eva. 
" Look there; don't you think I look very like it ? " hold- 
ing up her ten fingers over her head, to represent the 
ten horns. 

"Well, a pretty Kttle beast you'll make. What a 
happy thing for us all if all other beasts were as innocent 
and agreeable ! " 

"We should have no more lawyers then/' said 
Minerva. 

"No," said the old gentleman, bowing; *'but we 
should have plenty of retired lawyers." 

" I think the world will be much better pleased with 
that description of lawyer than any other." 

" A V(Bry pretty compliment, at least I shall accept it 
in that sense. But don't you think, Minerva, that you 
are convertible ? " 

" Oh dear no, sir. I am inconvertible paper money, 
that gives no promise or prospect of exchange; stubborn 
as a donkey, impenetrable to argument. I am a Catholic 
for life." 

"And I am a Jewess for life," said Eva, " and Edward 
is a Protestant for life, so the obstacles are insurmount- 
able ; we could never be fully united." 

"Well, it is a puzzler," said the ex- counsellor, "but I 
have conducted much worse cases than this in my life to a 
successful and triumphant termination." 

" Oh no," said Minerva, " you never changed a woman's 
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heart or her faith, by a speech at the bar. You may have 
transferred money from one hand to another, and hope 
from one heart to another; but you never transformed 
faith from one form to another." 

" Yes I have," said the lawyer. 

" No, no ! " said Minerva; " it was not genuine if you 
did. You merely destroyed faith by giving strength to- 
passion." 

" You are right, my dear girl. Well, it is a strange 
and mysterious thing how nations and tribes are separated 
from each other as they are. But it is all wisely ordered^ 
no doubt." 

Minerva sighed. Eva put her arm round her neck and 
kissed her cheek, as if she divined her thoughts. 



CHAPTER LXXVn. 



THE DIVINE DRAMA. 



THDWARD was now, to all appearance, completely 
-^ restored to health, and was making preparation to 
return to Scotland with his father for a few weeks, intend- 
ing to set out upon his Grecian expedition early in the 
spring. The minister had already returned to his parish, 
and Benjamin was at times consulting with Senior on the 
host mode of travelling in Greece, without leaving Eng- 
land, keeping company with Edward in spirit but not in 
person. 

The two young travellers were constantly in each 
other's society, like Eva and Minerva; for, the winter 
season being that portion of the year which the higher 
classes spend in the country, whilst the magnificent sun- 
shine of June, July, and August is enjoyed in the saloons, 
or at the operas and French plays, amid the smoke of a 
huge metropolis, there was little development, except the 
ribaldry and buffoonery of the minor theatres, to attract 
attention. These they visited occasionally for a laugh, 
but regretted that want of delicacy that distinguished the 
most of them, as the subjects almost invariably presented 
scenes or ideas of vice to the mind calculated not only 
to give people a notion that town life must be low. 
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tut to weaken the resisting power of natural virtue 
by representing vice as only a fashionable folly. Love 
appearing masked, because deprived of its best qualities^ 
and made to be the mere laughing-stock and amusement 
of imprincipled men; or scenes in which husbands are 
mutually deceiving each other, and wives deceiving their 
husbands, thereby rendering their houses divided and 
wretched ; or abductions of young ladies by vigorous and 
unprincipled viUains, who, in the hearing of mothers 
and daughters, assembled together for the purpose of an 
evening's recreation, instil the worst of ideas and commit 
the greatest of crimes, namely, teaching of vice ; knavery 
endowed with wit and humour; Kcentiousness toned 
down, or polished up to a pardonable weakness ; are 
rather daugeraus amusements for innocent minds, even 
though great care be taken to make virtue triumphant 
at last, and to introduce some rich, amiable, and suc- 
cessful moralist, who, by virtue of a stage generosity 
and an exhaustless profusion, reconciles contending 
interests, satisfies the discontented, and subdues the obdu- 
rate, and closes the piece with the threadbare maxim — 
which is true on the stage alone, for it is false in the 
world — ^that virtue is always paid in good hard coin at 
last, after all her struggles with the difficulties of life — a 
metaphorical truth it is, no doubt, but not heard or read 
as such by play-goers in general. 

The drama, however, was a favourite with Benjamin, 
with all its faults. He regarded it as the germ of a 
moi:^l Church, which only required to be reconciled with 
the doctrinal Church to become the most magnificent of 
all our institutions. 
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"The drama is divine in its origin, divine in its object/' 
lie said to Edward one day as they walked in St. James's 
Park. 

"I have always had a high opinion of the potential 
virtues of the drama," said Edward ; " but it is a remark- 
able fact that there always has been a looseness and 
profanity about it and those who minister to it." 

"Not always," said Benjamin. " The drama is divine 
in its origin. It arose in the polytheistic Ohurcli, and 
the early dramatists — such as ^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides — are grave, sacred, and religious. So also 
were the dramatists of the Middle Ages, when the drama 
was, for the first time, intermarried with the Church, and 
was not more profane than the Church of the times which 
sanctioned the performance of the festival of the ass in 
ihe sanctuary. But in the Protestant, or Nmnerical era, 
which corresponds with the era of the decline of the 
oracles and the devotional spirit in ancient times, I 
allow that the drama has become less religious in some, 
and less theological in all its aspects. That is a necessity 
of the times. The Church makes no moral alliance with 
any institution which does not adopt its theology. The 
djama and the Church are therefore separated. But the 
Church is not yet perfect, and the drama has a mission — 
a sacred ecclesiastical mission — and a high destiny to 
which it progresses, and to which it will attain as cer- 
tainly as the Church itself. The world itself is a stage, 
and the history of society is only a divine drama, a drama, 
too, in five acts, a legitimate drama after the fashion of 
our own legitimates." 

" Senior's view of that question," said Edward, " is 
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very origmal, but by no means complete, as he bas illus- 
trated it. Tbe five great capitals of civilisation, witb 
their five distinct and original missions, are very like a 
five-act imiversal drama. But is this the realisation of a 
positive idea in the Divine Mind, or is it merely what men 
call a coincidence ?" 

This he said to draw Benjamin out, for he was already 
convinced of the truth of the fact. 

"On my ideal travels through Judaea, Chaldea, and 
Babylonia,^' said Benjamin, "I was singularly struck 
with the various modes in which the number five obtruded 
itself upon me. A conviction gradually arose in my mind 
that all numbers have their special mission, and that five 
is particularly related to life and action. Here is my hand 
with its five fingers — or one thumb and four fingers. There 
are my five toes — one large, four small. Then again, there 
are my five senses-: — one imiversal, four local. These em- 
brace my whole personality — the senses and their agents. 
The senses are a general five-fold unity ; the four extre- 
mities are four five-fold unities ; I am a five- fold microcosm. 
This I take for granted to be a Divine idea.'' 

"There can be no doubt of it," said Edward, "and you 
will solve a most interesting problem if you demonstrate 
the perfect analogy of the individual man with the history 
or construction of society.'' 

" Society is only the Universal Man," said Benjamin, 
"the Great Man. "Wie are said to be formed in His 
image. We will see the five dominating in the megacosm, 
or great world, as in ourselves, who are merely the micro- 
cosm, or little world. The ancients reckoned five elements, 
like the five senses ; the fifth, being ether, corresponding 
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to feeling, was universal, embracing all the rest ; the tlmmb 
of the four. We reckon five zones— one torrid, two frigid, 
two temperate. These may be reduced to thxee, so may 
the senses, and so may the five races of mea into which 
the human family is now usually divided. If you take 
the whole line of civilisation, east and west, you find it 
divides itself into ten great nations — five purely oriental, 
and five occidental — in their influence, Chaldea, Persia, 
India, China, Japan, are the five of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere ; Judooa, Greece, Rome, France, Britain,^ axe the 
five of the Western Hemisphere, taking the straight line 
and not deviating therefrom. Let us examine our own 
five, and compare them with the five senses, and see if we 
can establish any analogy between them. 

" The sense of feeling is the imiversal sense. I should 
say then, at once, that Rome represents feeling, not only 
by the ubiquity of her influence in her own empire, but 
by the physical strength and the forcible grasp of her 
power, so admirably characteristic of the sense of touch. 
Moreover, feeling having a higher as well as a lower 
meaning, we must seek that meaning in the history of 
Rome, and there we find it in her intense devotional cha- 
racter, which addresses itself in her spiritual empire 
rather to the feelings and the passions than the under- 
standings of men. The two contiguous countries, Ghreece 
and France, like the two middle zones, are co-relative, 
and very intimately allied to Rome, both in taste and 
opinion — Greece to old Rome, France to new Rome. 
They can, therefore, only represent the two senses, which 
are generally regarded as modifications of feeling, namely, 
taste and smell. Taste and smeU are the most fastidious 
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of all the senses. When offended, even in a moderate 
degree, they produce nausea, and even death itself. They 
are extremely sensitive, like the sense of feeling, but their 
sensitiveness is more intellectual and aesthetic. It requires 
more thought or fancy to bring it into action, and indeed 
without the imagination to excite it, it has no existence 
whatever. Now France is not only known to be the cook 
and confectioner of modern civilisation, but she also is 
the undisputed leader of taste in the social economy or 
etiquette of the civilised world. Taste, then, there can 
be little doubt, is represented by France." 

" Poor Greece ! '' said Edward, laughing. " What 
comes next ? Must Greece represent the sense of smell ? 
What a degradation to be sure ! But I think you will 
be puzzled to make it out." 

**I thought so too at first," said Benjamin, "and 
almost blushed for Greece and my own idea, till I reflected 
on this remarkable fact and insurmountable argimient, 
that the Grecian nose has been renowned in all ages, and 
to this day remains the finest model for our artists. 
Moreover, the sense of smell is a refined or higher order 
of taste." 

" Well, that is very funny. I thought you were in a 
dilemma. But you have made a most ingenious and 
fortunate escape. It is certainly true that if the ancient 
Greeks were not, they at least had, the most noble 
smellers in the world. And let me add now, that a nose 
is not that ludicrous and imdignified organ that popular 
wit and humour would make us believe it. It is a most 
important feature of the human countenance, and stamps 
nobility or ignobility on a man at once. A man may 

VOL. II. X 
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look noble without eyes or ears, but without a good nose 
the best eyes or mouth in the world will fail to give Tiim 
a reputable appearance. Moreover, if Greece do not 
represent the nose in perfection, it is quite certain that 
Jewry does not, and Rome does not ; for Jewish noses and 
Roman noses are pretty much akin. Well, now, for the 
other two — ^Palestine and England. There are only- two 
senses left." 

" The mission of Jerusalem solves the problem at once,** 
replied Benjamin. " ' Faith comes by hearing,* says 
St. Paul. Jerusalem, not having a press, was compelled 
to address herself to the outward ear of man. The 
audible word of Revelation was given to the Jews. Their 
prophets heard the voice, and the Logos or Word Himself 
spoke to the ear alone, and left no writings on record. 
The ear has a limited range, and Jerusalem was enclosed 
amongst mountains, and the Jews secluded from the rest 
of the world by a most unsocial law, which has begotten 
in the people a spirit of intense bigotry, a defect which 
originates in the ear almost exclusively. England has 
cultivated the written word more than any other nation. 
She has emancipated the press by her machinery and her 
laws. She has translated the Bible into all languages ^or 
the eyCy as the apostles spoke all languages to the ear, and 
her very name of Angle or Angelos — ^messenger — ^is the 
counterpart of apostle, being synonymous with it in 
meaning. Only the eye having a wider range than the 
ear, the arena upon which England geographically acts is 
more extensive, being, in fact, universal, as the vision it- 
self externally is, though not so penetrating and impas- 
sioned as feeling. 
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"Your analysis is very remarkable, I must confess/' 
said Edward, " and I cannot object to it to better purpose 
than by requiring still farther illustration of it ; for the 
fivefold dramatic idea must be true in every aspect, 
otherwise it is only like a Surrey Garden picture or 
a theatrical decoration — very like nature on one side, and 
like nothing but a clumsy artifice on the other. I am 
not altogether satisfied with your leaving out Ger- 
many. It is a great nation — one of the greatest in the 
world.'' 

" Germany is not left out," said Benjamin. " The 
Germans will be perfectly satisfied with their mission. 
But we take the direct line of civilisation from south-east 
to north-west, with the five original capitals of civilisation. 
Germany has not a capital, nor has Spain one properly so 
called. Madrid is but a modem capital, and has no 
history. Spain and Germany are both conspicuous por- 
tions of the Lower Empire, which is triune, and centres in 
France, Spain and Germany being its right and left hand 
— ^the liver-hand of bigotry, and the heart-hand of Lehr- 
freiheit of free learning. They are therefore both included 
in the imperial idea — ^which was revived in France and 
Germany by Charlemagne, a French German — ^and has 
centred in Spain, Germany, and France at different 
periods, and with almost equal manifestations of power 
and political glory. Germany is a great nation, the 
representative of the Universal Man — Alkmagne — and it 
lines the bank of the stream of civilisation; connected 
with Mahometanism through Austria, and with Greece 
through Austria and Bavaria, reigning over a consider- 
able portion of Italy, mingling with France in the 
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cantons of Switzerland, and flanking the territory of 
France on the banks of the Rhine, it finally disembogues 
its stream of universal influence in England itself^ ta 
which it has given both a religion and a dynasty. All 
the five acts are in Germany potentially; only, being 
herself continental, and therefore Gentile, she cannot in 
her geographical capacity positively represent the fifths 
which must be separated from the great, fourfold division^ 
like Joseph from his brethren. But Germany, represent* 
it negatively, division and variety, in the most perfect sense 
of the word. It consists of every species of government — 
imperial, monarchical, ducal, municipal, and republican, 
and all the religions of Christendom, without any well de- 
fined or authoritative central power. It is a miniature world, 
being politically, ecclesiastically, and philosophically, what 
its name imports — ^the representative of all men. England 
is so in another sense, for it is the daughter of Germany 
and France. But it has a central unitary power in 
Church and State, and therefore becomes the terminus of 
the great German movement, which could not centralise 
itself on the Continent. The Arabs are merely the 
counterparts of the Germans on the other side of the 
great line of civilisation. They also have a universality 
which is remarkable, their language being used through- 
out all the land of Islam, as the language of Mahometan 
revelation. But they represent a principle of con- 
servatism opposed to that of Germany, and infusing itself 
even into the Spanish character, which takes from the 
South the spirit of stationary policy by which it resists all 
the liberal movements of nations on the other side of the 
line of civilisation. I might go on and show you the 
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analogical destiny of each nation in this manner. But I 
should tire your patience. We shall await another oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile, I am wandering from the subject, 
which was to show that human society, both histori- 
cally and geographically, is constructed upon a dramatic 
fivefold model — ^a model not only to be seen in our 
own bodies, but even in the very cities which rule 
the destinies of men, and in the sites which they 
occupy." 

"That demonstration I am particularly anxious to 
hear," said Edward, " as I have at present but a vague 
rand indefinite idea of it." 

" Well, then," said Benjamin, " let us begin with the 
mountains of Jerusalem, which you yourself described to 
me from personal observation. The anagogue that points 
to their highest meaning immediately occurred to me. 
They are five in number, and they merely represent in 
miniature the five great cities of civilisation, and the five 
fundamental bases of human society. Take the five hills 
in the order of their inclosure, thus — ^Acra — Zion — 
Moriah — ^Bezetha — Calvary. Acra is the old city, built 
and inhabited by the Jebusites — or " treaders-down and 
despisers." This is the Jewish nation. Zion was King 
David's hill, and the beginning of the reign of Jerusalem. 
'This represents Q-reece or Constantinople, the imperial 
capital of Q-reece. Here Constantine, the David of Chris- 
tianity, established the Church and married it to the 
State. This is the ring-finger, or second finger, counting 
from the little one, which is male according to the 
Pythagorean rule — odd numbers male, even numbers 
female — men wear the ring on the little finger, and women 
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on the one adjoining. But the right hand being male- 
and the left hand female, they wear on opposite Iiands^ 
Next conies Moriah, the Hill of the Temple, or priesthood. 
That is Rome, where the Christian priesthood waa 
organized and developed, and attained to its greatest 
elevation. Then comes Bezetha, which was the "FTill of 
Fashion, where the aristocracy of Jerusalem lived ; where 
the theatres and other places of amusement were erected^ 
and to which the gay world resorted. This is France^ 
Then comes Calvary, where our Lord was crucified/' 

" Now get over that difficulty,'' said Edward, " and I 
shall acknowledge that you have leaped over one of the- 
greatest five-barred gates that ever was spanned even by 
Centaur, fabulous or not fabulous.*' 

" Well, I have no fear of clearing the gate ; my horse- 
is good, and I trust to his merits, not to my own. I take 
it for granted that the Word of God is triune, like Him- 
self. Even the Jews had a concealed Trinity in their old 
Acra, or Hebrew Bible. It consisted of the Law, the* 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa. The prophets they 
stoned, of course — ^they representing the Second Person^ 
Our forefathers had also a Trinity in theirs, and my good 
old imcle's family Bible consisted of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, and New Testament. The Apocrypha was^ 
used by the Church from its commencement ; the Apostles 
used it and the Greek Bible ; and all the Fathers of the 
first two or three centuries used it, for they could not- 
even read the Hebrew language, Greek being the mother- 
tongue of the Church. Now the Apocrypha is turned out- 
of all our Bibles, and the cradle is left without the hahe» 
What was the cause of this ? A fierce Apocryphal 
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controversy about 1822, &c., in which, more blasphemy- 
was uttered by the Scotch and English divines than ever 
was uttered by the Jewish nation since it had a being. 
One pious divine said that to publish the Apocrypha 
between the Two Testaments was like putting a ditch 
between the Cherubim ! So they stopped up the sewer to 
purify the city ! What is the meaning of Apocrypha ? 
It is mysteriouSy or hidden. And a sublime and beautiful 
mystery it is, a book peculiarly divine and human, like the 
mysterious person it represents, above all other books in the 
world — a Grasco-Hebrew book, the legitimate offspring of 
the paternal and maternal languages, and personifying in 
the written word what Christ Himself personified in the 
speaking word. This nation has crucified that second . 
person of the written word, and whilst they were doing so 
the infidels were breaking the bones of the other two. 
But they did not break the bones of the middle one, 
" because they found he was dead already." 

" You astonish me," said Edward. " These books are 
not to be found in the Hebrew canon." 

" Were they found there," said Benjamin, " they could 
not represent the Second Person of the Christian Trinity, 
for the Jews reject Him. They are found in the Bible of 
the Christian Church, not in the Bible of the Church of 
the Jews. They are found in Continental Bibles, for 
the Continent is Gentile, being the great Continent. We 
are islanders, cut off from the great Christian world, and 
representing the Christian Jews at the opposite end of the 
great city. We are the opposite pole of old Jewry, and 
our name is written on our forehead by the Great Historian 
of the globe, in letters so large that people with small 
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eyes cannot read them until they are pointed out. The 
initials of Ireland, England, Wales, and Scotland, 
I. E. W. S., tell us in plain English that Jews we are. 
I and J are identical, and were used indiscriminately by 
our fathers, or rather they had no J, and I is the most 
catholic and legitimate of the two. But all Christendom 
is Calvary, and the seven nations form a great Roman 
cro83 on which Christ is crucified, his feet pinned down 
together in Jerusalem, his knees in Greece, his bowels in 
Rome, his heart in France, and his head in England — 
which is Calvary, the ' place of a skull,' or the human 
head, for it is in the head that the word is crucified, and 
there it rises again from the dead." 

*^It is a most remarkable analogy," said Edward. 
" Can you go into any further details ? " 

*' Yes, I can, but it is not expedient at present. Suffice 
it to say that the spiritual Peter denied his Master thrice 
before the cock crew twice. France is the weathercock 
of the nations, the herald of the morning, on the top of 
the Church, but outside; and the French revolution 
was the first announcement of the dawn of day. Before 
the cock crew once the French had denied their Master 
thrice in the French iufidel philosophy; but before the 
cock crew the second time in the revolution of July, the 
English had denied Him thrice in like manner, and at 
the last with cursing and swearing, exclaiming vehemently, 
* We know not the man.' Now they have buried Him, 
and left the other two standing. You saw the Crucifixion 
in Calvary when you were at Jerusalem. They took 
down the middle one, and wrapped Him up and laid Him 
in a tomb, but they left the other two on the cross. They 
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have done quite tlie same in this country, and the same 
result will follow — He will rise again, and take his proper 
place between the good and the evil, the tree of life and 
the tree of death, for the one thief was a good one and 
the other was a bad one, and they seemed both pretty 
much alike. Have you any objections to another five, 
or Pentad of the drama ?*' 

" None whatever. The more the better, for I never can 
have enough of evidence.'' 

" Well," said Benjamin, " let us take the Pentateuch, 
the beginning of the records of our civilisation, the acorn 
of the oak. The oak is all in it, and the books of Moses 
are five in number. I call them the play-bill, or pro- 
gramme of the Divine tragedy ; which, however, ends in a 
most admirable comedy in the fifth act. These five books 
are merely the five hills or five fingers over again ; only, 
as the musicians say, we modulate on a diflferent key. 
They are Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy, or the new law — ^the second law.. Now these 
five books, I repeat, are merely our old five acts of the 
Divine drama differently represented or expressed. They 
constitute a programme or play-bill, and contain a history 
of the Church, and even of human society, in a nut-shell. I 
am astonished that it was never before perceived, and yet 
there cannot be a doubt of it. Take the history of the 
Jewish Church before the Christian epoch, and you will 
find that it naturally and inevitably divides itself so as 
to correspond with these five books. Genesis, its in- 
fancy or growth in Egypt, bondage and difficulty. 
Exodus, its deliverance under Moses, and struggling with 
its enemies until it found a capital u ider King David, 
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who was the first that took Jerusalem. Leviticus, the 
building of the Temple and organization of the Levitical 
priesthood. This era lasts as long as the Temple lasts. 
Numbers is the fourth; it treats of the division of the land 
and other temporalities. Now, at the destruction of the 
Temple the people were scattered over the world, which ia 
the true Land of Promise, and began to deal in merchan- 
dise, to cultivate science and philosophy, and amalgamate 
with the nations. They were never thoroughly- reunited 
as a nation. This lasts till the coming of Christ and the 
destruction of the city and Temple ; when the Deutero- 
Nomy, or second law — ^the Christian and Roman law — ^put 
an end to the old law of the Jews for ever. I say for ever 
— ^for they will never live as an isolated little geographical 
nation again. They are a universal seed, to be incorpo- 
rated with the Gentiles, thus making the Q-entiles Israel 
by incorporation, whilst the Jews themselves, are bodily 
confounded with the great family of men." 

"The division is most accurate," said Edward. " It is 
the natural division of the old hemisphere of Church his- 
tory. I allow that you might make seven divisions by 
taking the Captivity for one, and the period between 
Christ and the destruction of the Temple as another. But 
these would fritter down your idea of the dispersion in the 
one case, and the combination of the Christian and Roman 
law as the Deuteronomy in the other. The analysis is com- 
plete as you have given it. Does it hold equally true of the 
modem hemisphere — ^that is, the history of the Church 
since the Christian epoch ? " 

"Equally," said Benjamin. "The first three centuries 
of Christianity constitute the Q-enesis or infancy of the 
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Church, during which time it endured much persecution 
and elaborated its doctrines, making its bricks in the 
schools of Egypt, especially in Alexandria, the capital of 
Egypt; but also in all the great cities of the great 
Roman Egypt. Then comes its Exodus or ' coming out,' 
under Constantine, the political Moses of the Church, who 
took it by the hand and led it to the Promised Land, by 
establishing it and uniting it with, or marrying it to the 
Church. He did this in Greece too, that is the second of 
the five nations, making Constantinople the capital of his 
new Christian Empire. This era lasted two hundred years, 
during which the Church fought with Paganism and old 
Romanism, and destroyed both. It closed with the 
Justinian Reformation of the old Roman law, but not be-^ 
fore it had appointed by imperial edict the Pope of Rome, 
the chief bishop of the Church, and thus commenced the^ 
third great era — ^the Leyitical. The Star of Leviticus waa 
then in the ascendancy, and the Roman priesthood flou- 
rished for a thousand years, till Luther, Calvin, Knox, and 
numbers of others, commenced the Numerical era, or the 
Book of Numbers, by introducing the right of popular 
judgment into the Church, translating the one Latin Bible 
into numbers of Vernacular Bibles, and breaking up the 
unity of the one Levitical Church into numbers of 
Churches, encouraging reformation and revolution, as well 
as the cultivation of the material sciences which all belongs 
to the Numerical period. This Numerical era still goes on ; 
for the world has never yet attained to the fifth great act 
that embraces all four. This fifth act is a new idea in the 
history of society — ^a new era, totally distinct from any 
other era — an era of Universalism or pure Catholicism, of 
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wMch the Catholicism hitherto established is merely the 
dark shadow in which you cannot see the sun. A herald 
of truth, however, appears before truth itself; a dawn 
appears before the mom. Men know more about the 
four acts of the Divine drama than the fifth act. They 
have had the four represented in an infinite variety of 
ways, and therefore four, forty, four himdred, &c., are all 
indicative of times of sorrow, times of fasting, wandering 
in the wilderness, temptation and affliction. But the fifth 
act or Fifth Monarchy — the fiftieth or jubilee, the fifth 
hundred, and fifth thousand — are proverbially known to 
be a time of deliverance for the world, when the mystery 
of iniquity which is perpetrated in the four will come 
to an end, with a winding up that will bring joy to the 
nations. Some say it will bring joy to some only; but 
I say to a.11. It is a time of universal salvation, to the 
poor and the rich ; a time of universal amnesty, when 
sin will be forgiven and remembered no more, when a 
new law will be promulgated and a right spirit infiised 
into the whole of that portion of the world which 
receives the truth. A portion wiU. be left out for a 
fieason, but even that at last wiU. enjoy the benefit of 
the fortunate change. Even the dead are not forgotten, 
for they are all as deeply interested in the fate of the 
earth as the Uving. They are not so far off as we 
imagine." 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

THE DIVINE DRAMA IN DETAIL. 

T7DWARD and Benjamin continued walking through 
the gardens of St. James's Park, occasionally amus- 
ing themselves with the aquatic fowls in the ponds or 
artificial lakes as the little children distributed their bread 
and biscuit amongst the feathered mendicants, and laughed 
at the struggle which took place for the prize. The 
Horse Guards and Whitehall at one end of the park, and 
her Majesty's palace of Buckingham House at the other, 
with St. James's old palace, Carlton Terrace, and the 
Duke of Sutherlanid's magnificent mansion on one side, 
and Birdcage Walk on the opposite, form a splendid line of 
circumvallation around the most beautiful little enclosure 
which the metropolis contains. The collection of water 
birds is interesting to the ornithologist, and the numerous 
varieties of plants, which are all carefully labelled, and 
many of them rare and valuable, make a useful little 
school for the student of botany, who, whilst he inhales 
a breeze from the clear and flowing water of the lakes, 
and invigorates his limbs with pedestrian exercise, so 
indispensable for the health of all, but especially of those 
who live in large and crowded cities, can at the same 
time amuse and instruct his mind with curious and 
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choice specimens of Nature's delicate productions, classi- 
fied by the patience and the experience of ages, and col- 
lected at great expense from all parts of the world. 
The mind has here food for historical and theological 
meditations, as well as for scientific and philosophical 
inquiry. It is the sacred scene of many a fierce and 
enthusiastic struggle for liberty and for truth, for right 
and for justice, as variously understood by diflferent 
parties; and one who has trayelled much in the pages 
of history cannot fail to conjure up from the ground on 
which he treads the stem and austere figures of armed 
Royalists, sanctimonious Roundheads, decorated bishops, 
and poor-looking presbyters, all and each with strong 
convictions, passions, and prejudices, ready to kill or to be 
killed for the verification of a doctrine or the establish- 
mient of a formula. 

Our two youths were not forgetful of the associations of 
the place upon which they trod, but Edward was keen for 
-the completion of Benjamin's demonstration of the Divine 
five-act tragedy, written by the Hand that imprinted the 
law on the tables of stone. 

"You have given me," said he, "a very satisfactory 
analysis of the two hemispheres of space and time ; shown 
mie the fifth in space, completely separated from the con- 
-tinental four, and the fifth in time only anticipated by 
Mth as the consummation of the mystery of evil developed 
in the four. Your analysis is perfect, and the resemblance 
l)etween the four of the old world and the four of the 
modem world is precisely what we should expect to be in 
reasoning from the human body as a model. The first of 
•course is the right or liver side — ^the law — ^the sacrifice of 
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blood and the reign of physical violence — ^without a 
spiritual Church or a doctrinal priesthood. The second is 
very different, like the heart itself. It speaks to the feel- 
ings ; it elevates the meaning of former rites and institu- 
tions, and rouses the soul to a consciousness' of its dignity. 
Moreover, as the heart sends out to the extremities, the 
liver and gall seem contracted and exclusive in principle, 
and we naturally expect that in the law, which is the 
right-hand division, there should be exhibited the narrow- 
minded, stern, and seclusive character which the analogue 
represents ; whilst nothing can better represent the devo- 
tional zeal, generosity, and receptivity of the heart than 
the principle of Catholicity which receives all of every 
family and colour into its capacious bosom, and loves and 
hates with a mother's love." 

" You have found it out,'' said Benjamin ; " that is just 
the analogy I had in my mind. The history of the 
Church is merely the growth of the Man-child — the 
Universal Man. You will see all his members if you like 
to look for them ; but the divisions and subdivisions are 
infinite, and you are apt to be confounded in the analo- 
gical process, if you do not attend strictly to the laws of 
modulation. Thus the western world subdivides itself 
in space between Mahometanism and Christianity — the 
Moses and Aaron of the second hemisphere, only they are 
on a larger scale, for the Church is growing. They wiU 
be still larger yet, for these two characters live for ever. 
When the borders of the land were enlarged and Aaron's 
priesthood was fully organized in the city of Home, 
and the thunders of Sinai were roaring fiercely from 
the Lateran, the severity of the Hebrew original was 
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strictly paralleled in the Latin translation, so that if eve 
a heretic beast should touch the Koman mounts it W£ 
thrust through with a dart or burnt with fire. An Arabi 
translation of the same law was given by Malioinet froi 
Mount Horeb in the East. To him was given the swor 
as belonging to the right hand, whose sympathies are coi 
tracted, whose bigotry is intense, whose agency is chiefi 
political or material, and whose spirit is incapable k 
elaborating a doctrine/' 

" 'Tis a splendid analogy," said Edward, " and demoi 
strates beyond controversy if any reasonable man ca 
doubt the Divine mission of the Arabian prophet — a mi 
sion not final, and therefore not teaching truth unveile< 
but a typical and a preparatory mission, in which, the han 
of God is as clearly perceived as in any of the works < 
Nature or Providence, and in which truth is wrapped u 
in the paradoxical figures of Oriental speech, till the tim 
of the end, when the veil will be rent, and every word tht 
is written in the Bible of the Arab will be justified to th 
world, reconciled with our own, and made perfectly ii 
telligible and simple when translated from the langaag 
of metaphor into the vulgar tongue, which commoj 
minds alone understand. I have long been in love wit 
Mahomet ; he is just the man of whom an Old Testames 
historian would have said that he did that which wa 
right in the sight of the Lord, for he brake down th 
images of wood and stone, burned up the groves, an 
banished the idolaters out of the land — a work whicl 
David himself could not do, and which Solomon himsel 
did not attempt. In fact, Mahomet just performed tha 
very work which all the best kings of Judah and Israi 
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Yamly attempted to perform. He is the Arabic and 
magnified translation of Moses. Apart from Aaron, wlio 
lias gone to the Vatican and quarrelled with his brother, 
Mahomet and the Pope are merely Moses and Aaron 
enlarged.'* 

"You are right," said Benjamin, "and they arose 
together — ^Aaron being rather in advance as being the 
elder brother. Moreover, Mahomet, representing the law 
or unity, is one man. The Pope, representing the Gentile 
principle of multiplicity, is a series of men. But the 
principles of the two great institutions are Moses the 
Lawgiver and Temporal Prophet, and Aaron the Priest or 
Spiritual Hierarch. These are the two great mountains, 
Horeb and Sinai ; and Moriah, which represents both, has 
often been called the Cloven Mountain. The law was 
given on Horeb; the thimderings (the Papal buUs and 
interdicts) came from Sinai ; the Temple, that representa 
the final unity, is built upon both; for these two principles- 
represent State and Church, the two great everlasting 
pillars on which society stands. These are body and spirit,, 
and manifest themselves outwardly in the five senses." 

" There must then be a fivefold dramatic division of the 
whole history of civilisation,*' said Edward. " I mean 
without dividing the history at the Christian epoch." 

" There is," said Benjamin, " and what is more, I can 
show it you from the very first — ^in the Garden of Eden, 
in the stream of time called the River of Life, which is 
dramatic action. We are told that * a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden, and from thence it was parted 
and became into four heads.' First the universal river, 
like the sense of feeling, embracing all the four, and then 
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the four separately developed ; this is the fivefold River 
of Life — ^purely dramatic, you see, only it begins with the 
fifth, and is thus inverted. Why? to represent the fall of 
man from the fifth or universal down to the four, which 
thus represent the imperfect or the evil. The four are 
local senses; the fifth is universal. Geographers have 
never been able to find these rivers. How could they find 
them imless they looked in their own bodies, which are 
the earth in miniature, and the most perfect of all earths ? 
The four rivers run into the fifth again, or rather into a 
new fifth, which is the incorruptible sea — ^which is charity 
or universality, the type of perfection. Hence, four 
becomes a representative of the duration of evil, and four, 
forty, and four hundred are analogically the same. Tour 
great dynasties of evil, to be terminated by the Fifth 
3Ionarchy. Forty years' wandering in the wilderness, and 
four hundred years' bondage in Egypt, and four thousand 
years till the first or preliminary advent of Messiah ; these 
^re 4, 40, 400, 4,000 — all representative of the four first 
acts of the Divine drama, which closes in a magnificent 
fifth. Even in the five wounds of Christ the dramatic 
idea is not forgotten — four external wounds on the hands 
xind feet, and the fifth, or vital wound, in the side. Nay, 
when David went forth against Goliath of Gath he chose 
five smooth stones from the Stream of Time, and with one 
he struck the Phihstine on the forehead — one was vital, 
the other four were not. Men did not understand these 
analogies, nor could they have ordained them if they had 
understood them. They are all Divine. But I promised 
to give you a fivefold analysis of the entire history of 
civilisation without dividing it into hemispheres. '* 
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I have lost notMng by the wandering," said Edward. 
Take your time." 
"Well," continued Benjamin, "the universal view of 
course is more noble ; that is, more doctrinal and intellec- 
tual. It includes both Jew and Gentile, and shows the 
gradual approximation of the male principle of unity to 
the female principle of variety ; that is, of Jehovah to 
Sophia, the virgin wisdom of Greece for the production of 
the Logos— and then the infancy of the Logos and his 
growing up into manhood — revelation and oracular my- 
thology are the intellectual commiencement of civilisation. 
The Jew is the highest representative of the one, and the 
Greek of the other. These, therefore, constitute the double 
or male and female genesis of civilisation ; and the male 
and female view is more perfect than the male only ; for 
it is not good for man to be alone in the imiversal any 
more than the individual sense. The period of this genesis 
or beginning ceased with both nations at the same time, 
when Socrates and Plato began to teach wisdom, and the 
Rabbis of the Jews to lay the foundation of their Talmudic 
philosophy. This was puberty. The exodus then began 
— ^the coming out from tutelage ; men began to think and 
reason. The Logos was coming ; the Vii'gin had con- 
ceived Him. Plato had even named Him; his real advent 
was the union of Jew and Gentile in the Christian doc- 
trine — ^the equinoctial line between the ancient and modern 
world. This commenced the great Levitical era, when a 
new priesthood arose, a priesthood of doctrine, such as had 
never existed in the world before — the joint offspring of 
the male revelation of the Jew and the logical or feminine 
reason of the Greek. This offspring subdued everything 
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before it, and almost desolated the old world of ideas^ 
mythological, philosophical, literary, and artistic, leavings 
scarcely a wrack behind ; and it continued its exclusively 
spiritual career, despising material science as beneath, its 
notice, till the revival of literature and art at the dawn of 
the Reformation, when spiritual gave way to literary, 
philosophical, and finally to scientific predilections. Thi& 
commenced the great Numerical era ; and since that time, 
spiritual subjects have gradually declined, and popular 
intelligence has run wild with the confusion of its own 
ideas. We are now closing the fourth act of the uni- 
versal drama. 

" Thus we always come up to the fifth, but never find 
it fully reaKsed. It is typically or partially realised for 
the Jewish nation in the coming of Christ, which, was a 
dramatic fifth act to their nationality ; but not to the 
world. For neither was the doctrine then introduced a 
universal catholic doctrine, nor the mission of those who 
introduced it a universal mission. It is only a shadow of 
universality. The universal is yet to come. You will 
observe, also, that in transferring the Levitical era from 
the old world to the new, the sacrifices of beasts are 
entirely superseded. Superseded by what ? By human 
sacrifices. The Death of Christ was a human and divine 
sacrifice ; and his followers were offered like their Master 
to fulfil the terrible mission of the Levitical drama. He 
was called a Lamb, a Paschal Lamb, and they are merely 
the hiunan translations of the clean animals appointed for 
sacrifice under the Mosaic dispensation. The idea is the 
same, but the manifestation is different. It is a transla- 
tion upwards from the irrational to the rational victim. 
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35veii now, in the JSTnmerical era, the sacrifices have not 
ceased ; for though the auto da f6s and Levitical fagots 
have all heen extinguished, we have only risen from a 
material to a spiritual translation, and we sacrifice one 
another in character and feelings on the altars of contro- 
versy with as much pious and devotional, yet mistaken, 
zeal as was ever exhibited by the butcher priests of the 
Mosaic and heathen dispensations, or the sanguinary 
regular and secular monks of the Middle Ages. The 
sacrifices still go on ; but our translations are rising up 
into the ideal sphere, where they will ultimately vanish 
in the generous and purely devotional sacrifices of good- 
manners, which are the real sacrifices of righteousness, 
of which all other sacrifices are only the evil symbols in 
the times of division, war and controversy, strife and 
misery.'* 

" There is only one other five-fold view of history,'' 
said Edward, "which is indispensable to complete the 
demonstration of the Divine drama, and that is the most 
universal of all. The last did not begin from Creation, 
nor show the separate organization of the two priesthoods 
of revelation and mythology. It began in fact with 
them — ^not as priesthoods, but as spiritual movements. 
The most universal view of all, I think, should regard 
them as priesthoods, to be united in the fifth great era. 
Now history necessarily divides itself into four great eras, 
which I think cannot be reduced to a smaller number. 
The first is the antediluvian era ; the second, the patri- 
archal era, when all nations were of one religion; the 
third, the twofold Jewish and Gentile era, when the 
two priesthoods of revelation and nature were organizing 
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themselves apart ; and the fourth, the Christian era, when 
a great system of nimierieal or doctrinal scattering took 
place, nominally under one name or head, but in fact 
more divided in heart and mind than in any former 
period. The fifth is to come — a imiversal era of unani- 
mity. You cannot reduce those four to five. Tor in 
universals you must take a great generic era for one act. 
Protestantism is only part of the great Christian era. It 
^orms a separate act of a subordinate dramatic series ; but 
it cannot form a separate act of a universal series. The 
four past acts of the universal drama therefore are as clear 
as dramatic art could make them. We are on the eve ot 
the fifth without a doubt." 

"You have completed the analysis," said Benjamin; 
" and I am indebted to you for it. I believe the Divine- 
drama to be perfectly demonstrated, notwithstanding a 
few exceptional difficulties, which, when overcome, will 
only prove the rule ; and that we are on the eve of the 
commencement of the fifth great act of the history of the 
world. This is the greatest era of all — ^the Golden Age 
of the poets ; the Millennium of the prophets ; the reign 
of liberty and equality of the philosophers, and the reign 
of law and liberty of the enlightened and the generous- 
conservative ; the consummation of all things, the wind- 
ing up of all into one; when all religions will be ex- 
plained and justified, when all forms of government will 
be preserved and perfected by coalition and by merging 
into one, and when every system or faith that has been 
estabKshed in society will find itself reformed and re- 
fashioned — ^its nakedness clothed, its material grossness 
translated into ideal refinement, and itself made reasonable- 
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and acceptable for ever. The first French Revolution was 
the dawn pf this era — ^the first crowing of the cock ; the 
second was another announcement ; the third is still more 
critical than either, for we live in a triune dispensation, 
which regards three as a unity — ^in accordance with the 
notion of the old apocryphal Pythagorean philosophers, 
who regarded three as the first of all numbers, because one 
is not a number at all, and two is defective, as twice two 
and two added to two are both the same, thus confounding 
addition and multiplication. . Three may be the first ; and 
as odd numbers have been said to represent male, and even 
numbers female, three and four would be the first male 
and female numbers, and these by multiplication make 
twelve — the sacred family number of Jews and Gentiles. 
These things modern materialists and chemists laugh at, 
but the apocryphal wisdom of the ancients stands the test 
of time." 

" How long will the dawn last ?" said Edward. 

" If I imderstood prophetic numbers,'* said Benjamin, 
" I could tell you. But, although I know more about 
them than any author whom I have consulted or even 
heard of, still they puzzle me sadly. Notwithstanding, I 
know quite enough to satisfy me of their mysterious 
applicability to all the great epochs of history ; and I 
think that I shall be able to satisfy you in a very few 
words that these numbers must now undergo the most 
searching examination ; for there is no subject whatever, 
either in Church or State, which is of more immediate and 
universal importance. They speak to the mathematical 
and incredulous reason of man ; they come down from the 
clouds and lofty pinnacles of imagination ; and, rod in 
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hand; they trace, as with the finger of God Himself, the 
destiny of nations on the demonstration board so arith- 
metically precise and so geometrically true, that if they 
be not correct, then science itself is false, and matter of 
fact a dream of the imagination. I shall endeavour to 
give you an idea of the subject verbatim ; but it requires 
pen and ink to do it satisfactorily. I have already drawn 
up a short and summary view of these numbers, and the 
mode in which they step upon all the great epochs of 
history, and especially that of our own country, and I 
have inclosed it in a sealed packet, which I now put into 
your hands, upon condition that you do not open, it until 
after we part to set out upon our Grecian expedition. 
Meanwhile, I shall endeavour to give you verbatim, an 
idea of the contents of the paper.'' 

Benjamin then put into Edward's hands a sealed letter, 
which Edward accepted upon the terms proposed. And 
as the conversation which immediately followed was 
merely a partial but not full revelation of the contents of 
the packet, we have thought proper to give a transcript 
of the manuscript itself, in order that the reader may 
have the start of Edward, in attaining to a knowledge of 
those deep secrets which were orally communicated to 
him by his companion. Having a mesmeric patient under 
our charge who can read sealed letters and see with, ease 
through brick walls, we found no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining a perfect copy of the singular document, the 
perusal of which alarmed us exceedingly, and threw us 
into a state of intense anxiety and feverish excitement — 
not without bright gleams of hope and faith that a day of 
rest for the weary is at hand, when the priest shall be 
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clothed witli salvation, and the poor shall be satisfied with 
bread, when the chains of the head shall be broken to 
pieces, and the heart shall be gratified with the luxurious 
fulfilment of all its natural and innocent desires. 

Copy of the sealed letter put into Edward's hands by- 
Benjamin, for private perusal and serious reflection : — 

** Mysterious or Apocryphal Handwriting on the 

Wall of the King's Palace. 

" There is a king called Belshazzar, which means ^ con- 
cealer of the treasure,' who reigns over Babylon the Great 
and pretends to universal spiritual jurisdiction. His 
palace is very large, and it has a garden beyond it. The 
palace extends from Araby in the East to England in the 
West — the political boundaries of the Roman Empire. 
Beyond that lies the garden which the spiritual empire 
has attempted to cultivate. 

"On the extreme western wall of this great palace 
there is now a most mysterious handwriting, visible to all 
men, and written in a language which is not understood. 
It is triple or triune ; that is, it consists of three 
distinct hands separated by a curtain, with a woman 
painted upon it. The hands therefore seem to be female 
hands, and to have some relation to a female destiny, as 
well as to Belshazzar himself, the concealer of the treasure, 
who will neither read the book to others nor suffer them 
to read it. Each finger is distinctly developed, and has a 
crown on the end of it like a thimble. The thumb also is 
equally distinct, and it also is crowned at the point. I 
shall first give you a sketch of this handwriting, and then 
proceed to make some comments on it afterwards. 
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HANDWKITING ON THE WALL OP ENGIiAND. 



1066 A-D. 



First Ghreat Act of 
EnglijBh History. 



Protestantism, or \ 
the Woman's J 
Church. ) 



1534 



Second Great Act. — ^First 
Hand ' 



1603 



Third Great Act. — Second 
Hand 



1702 
17i4 



Fourth Great Act.— Third, 
Hand , 



1837 

Dawn of the Fifth Act. 
This being an act of 
mercy, does not neces- 
sarily involve the re- 
moval of the Queen. 
Perhaps the contrary. 
Bat I do not pretend to 
prophesy, only to reason 
from analogy. 



468 years. 

46.8 

47th Decade. 



William the Ck>nqiieror. 



First Great Act. — ^Popery 
or Egyptian £Rmdage. 



First Finger . 

Second Finger . 
Third Finger . 

Fourth Finger 
Thumb . . . 



First Finger . 
Second Finger 
Third Finger . 



Fourth Finger 
Thumb . . . 



First Finger . 
Second Finger . 
Third Finger . 

Fourth Finger 
Thumb . . . 



Henry VIH. Pioteetant 
Beformation. 

Edward VI. 

Lady Jane Grey. Sacri- 
fice. 

Mary. Catholic. 

Eb'zabeth. Founder of 
Church. 

Mary Queen of Soots* 
Female curtain. 

James I. 

Charles I. Prisoner, 1646. 

Interregnum. Charles TT. 
Sacrifice of king^ and 
people. 

James II. OathoHc 

William. Founder of Pro- 
testant Constitution. 

Anne. Female Curtain. 

George I. 

George II. 

George HI. Sacrifice of 

blood and money. 
George IV. 
William. Parliamentary 

Keform. 

Victoria. Female curtain. 
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" I liave loBt nothiag by the wandering," said Edward. 
"' Take your time." 

" Well," continued Benjamin, "the universal Tiew of 
■course is more noble; that is, more doctrinal and intellec- 
tual. It includes both Jew and Gentile, and shows the 
gradual approximation of the male principle of unity to 
the female principle of variety ; that is, of Jehovah to 
Sophia, the virgin wisdom of Greece for the production of 
the Logos — and then the infancy of the Logos and his 
growing up into manhood — revelation and oracular my- 
thology are the intellectual commencement of civilisation. 
The Jew ia the highest representative of the one, and the 
Greek of the other. These, therefore, constitute the double 
or male and female genesis of civilisation ; and the male 
and female view is more perfect than the male only ; for 
it ie not good for man to be alone in the universal any 
more than the individual sense. The period of this genesis 
«r beginning ceased with both nations at the same time, 
when Socrates and Plato began to teach wisdom, and the 
Rabbis of the Jews to lay the foundation of their Talmudic 
philosophy. This was puberty. The exodus then began 
— the coming out from tutelage ; men began to think and 
reason. The Logos was coming ; the Virgin had con- 
caved Him. Plato had even named Him ; his real advent 
was the union of Jew and Gentile in the Christian doc- 
trine — ^the equinoctial line between the ancient and modem 
world. This commenced the great levitical era, when a 
Bsthood arose, a priesthood of doctrine, such as had 
1 in the world before — the joint offspring of 
Bvelation of the Jew and the logical or feminine 
Thia offspring subdued everything 
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established, its Articles agreed upon in 1562, and con- 
firmed in 1571 by Act of Parliament. Thus the exodus 
closes. A woman, however, of another family was heir to 
the throne, namely, Mary Queen of Scots, and she was 
sacrificed. Her curtain, therefore, is black, as the succession 
passed through her dead body. Her death was inevitable 
upon the principles of dramatic propriety, as indispen- 
sable as the death of Desdemona in the play of Othello, 
or the death of any other principal dramatis persona. 
Jane Grey had already died for the Protestant Church 
Mary must die for the Catholic Church — ^for the Protestant 
Church is both Protestant and Catholic — and she is 
brought from Scotland on purpose, because Scotland, 
being a spiritual Church with Christ as its supreme head, 
represents the principle of spiritual Catholicity in Great 
Britain. England having a lay or civil head of the 
Church, its Catholicity is formal. 

" The third great act begins with the United Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, each having contributed its 
royal female victim. Jemies I. distinguished his reign 
with a new translation of the Bible. And regarding 
himself and all crowned heads as God's vicegerents on 
earth, he inculcated the doctrine of the Divine right of 
kings, and the passive obedience of subjects, both in 
Church and State. This reveals the character of the 
third great act. It is a fight for a constitution as well 
as a Church, some intelligible principle upon which the 
rights of king and people may be reconciled with religious 
principle. The fight, of course, begins with the second 
act, although it is announced in the first. Charles I., 
therefore, in pure dramatic order, contends with the 
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people, &nd as the stars in their courses are leading 
towards universal in opposition to particular interest, 
the people gain the yictory ; he is made prisoner in 1646. 
Then the monarchy ceased, and presbytery is established, 
and the Scotch Church reigns triumphant, and draws up 
the Westminster Confession of Faith in company with 
English divines. The Sacrificial era, which is the thirds 
then begins. The king is sacrificed as the representative 
of royalty — the State and the people sacrifice one another 
in the civil wars. When the sacrifice ceases, the Restora- 
tion takes place in Charles II., who is the third crowned 
head of the era, or aqt. After that, of course, a departure 
from principles takes place im the fourth act. King 
James II. becomes traitor to the ruling principle, attempts 
to restore Catholicism, and is obliged to flee the kingdom. 
Then the thumb appears in William III., who settles the 
Protestant constitution upon Loxc Dutch principles — the 
material power taking the precedence, and the multi- 
tudinous Parliament gaining a legitimate and recognised 
ascendancy. Thus closes the great Levitical era of 
English history. The great era of sacrifice are the cloven 
mount of republicanism and monarchy. 

"Then the female curtain drops again; for woman 
represents the negative principle in law, and she thus 
with strict propriety divides the eras. Here the Parlia- 
ments of Scotland and England are united. When the 
curtain of Queen Anne rises, a new act commences. It is 
the Sigh Dutch era of the Brunswick family. It is the 
spirit of Germany in England. Germany represents the 
Universal Man. Its ideas are therefore large ; but as the 
first is always material, and the forerunner type, or repre- 
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sentative of a successor, the universalism of the Brunswick 
era is purely material. Therefore the Church is over- 
borne at its commencement. The Convocation is entirely 
suppressed, and the nation devotes itself with unpre- 
cedented zeal and assiduity to the pursuit of its com- 
mercial or material interests. This being the fourth, is 
the great Numerical era of the history of England. 
Materialism is in the ascendant. It flourishes amongst 
the people, the clergy, and the nobility ; and science and 
philosophy almost silence the voice of the Church in the 
private walks of society. The sacrifice of this era there- 
fore is pecuniary, and it takes place as usual in the third 
act — ^the reign of George III., on the cloven mountain 
of the king and the regent. Here the severity is 
mitigated in respect to the king, and his mind only is 
aflected — ^his person is saved ; because the Numerical era 
requires the sacrifice of money chiefly, as representing 
material interests — blood-money. And blood-money it 
has had. The national debt is this blood-money, the 
great sacrifice of the numerical era. This being also a 
universal era — an Alleman or German era — the external 
empire is greatly enlarged in India, and the .wars are 
Continental, conducted upon a great scale. George IV. 
constituting the fourth act of the drama, an apostacy of 
course is demanded in his reign by the law of the drama, 
and this apostacy is mildly and delicately performed, for 
we are approaching mild and delicate times, in the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and in the Act of 
Catholic Emancipation — Catholicity once more in the 
fourth act — apostacy from rigid Protestant principle. 
•George means * husbandman, or man of the earth ' — admir- 
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ably representing the materiaKty of the period. The first 
George was a rude, unpoKshed man; the last was a 
finished gentleman, but wholly material and sensual. 
William, the 'man of the sea,' closed the drama in the 
fifth act, by means of a new constitution — ^Parliamentary 
Eeform. The sea is a Catholic representative. The four 
great rivers run into thfe sea from the earth. The Georges, 
or earthmen, terminate their reign in a sea-man. This 
is a still nearer approach to universalism, and as the sea 
represents purity, purifying the corruptible rivers that 
flow into it, so Parliamentary Reform attempts to cure 
corruption. But being only a type, and not the substance, 
it does not accomplish its end. The end is accomplished 
in the fifth great act, not in the minor fifth. 

" The female curtain drops once more, and the name of 
Victoria is painted upon it. Her name is propitious ; and 
as we are approaching a mild and gentle government of 
ihe world by the Great Dramatist, the Queen has no 
reason to fear for herself. But remarkable changes are 
on the eve of taking place ; and her relationship with 
Church and State must submit to the law of DiAdne neces- 
sity, which forbids a woman to sit at the head of a doctrinal 
Church. Her proper position is the head of the ceremo- 
nial and dramatic Church, the Church of good-manners. 
The change about to take place may be imagined by 
examining the three female curtains. The first curtain 
of Queen Mary united the monarchies of Scotland and 
England ; the second united the Parliament of Scotland 
and England. What should the third unite ? Moreover, 
if it were necessary to relieve the mind of Victoria of any 
fear for her own safety, we should point to the graduated 
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scale of mercy shown towards the three curtains. Mary's 
is a bloody curtain ; Anne's is not ; but her children, her 
seventeen children, were taken from her. Victoria's will 
be still more merciful, for the era of mercy is approach- 
ing. Still she must lose something ; that I suppose to 
be her ecclesiastical supremacy or headship— a royal pre- 
rogative which neither becomes a ^oman nor a layman, 
for they can only make use of it on a principle of mate- 
rialism derogatory to the honour of the Church and the 
character of the Throne. I do not speak positively on 
this or anything else. But the numbers of the dramatic 
arrangement bespeak an important change of some kind; 
and from the past I merely hazard a conjecture respecting 
the future. The great drama will be performed. I^othing 
can stay it. Submission, therefore, is the duty of all ; 
for even the proud and the mighty are humbled in 
these days of equalisation. But this one thing is certain, 
for our religion teaches that a woman cannot sit at the 
head of the doctrinal Church, except as Andromeda, 
bound on the rock and unable to move. That is the 
Queen's position, and that is her character ; she is Andro- 
meda, and the clerical monster of the sea is already open- 
ing his mouth to devour her. She is now boimd to the 
Saxon rock of the Protestant Church, and she is placed 
above Emmanuel himself, on a spiritual throne, from 
which she cannot dictate. Yet she sends out coins of 
gold, silver, and copper, with ^D. F.,' Defender of the 
Faith, impressed upon them, advertisements that go 
into every house, and are more universally circulated 
than those of the nostrum venders. Do they speak 
the truth, or are they merely like the other adver- 
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tisements that delude the senses of this quack-ridden 
country ? Truth ought to proceed from the throne. The 
subjects ought not to be compelled, when transacting busi- 
ness with one another, to carry a lie in their right hands ; 
thus giving sanction to deception by royal authority and 
the royal head and signature. What does the *D. F.' 
mean ? It was given for other purposes than it is now 
used for. What is the faith which is now defended ? 

" Now, as every word ought to be confirmed by double 
testimony, or triple — 'two or three witnesses,' as the law 
says ; and as figures are, according to our M.P.'s them- 
selves, the most incontrovertible of all evidence, let us 
appeal to their testimony to confirm what has been writ- 
ten. I must confess that they are necessary to satisfy 
my own mind. I should be almost inclined to suspect 
my own sanity, to accuse myself of monomania, morbid 
enthusiasm, indigestion, or hallucination, or some other 
physical or metaphysical deviation from soundness of 
body or mind, if I were not provided with this arith- 
metical test— a test too severe for morbid imagination 
ever to submit to without being worsted. A single coin- 
cidence is not sufficient — two, three, or more coincidences 
may still be what the world calls accidents. I am very 
suspicious. I must have numerous coincidences before I 
myself give way ; and I regard it as sound discretion in 
every man to be equally incredulous. But this does not 
justify indifierence. Every wise and intelligent man will 
devote that attention which it undoubtedly deserves to a 
subject so interesting. 

" Well then, the prophetic numbers are the figures of 
the Church. They arc true, if the Church be true. If 

VOL. II. Z 
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not true, the Church is not to be depended upon. If not 
to be depended upon, what is the work of the Defender of 
the Faith ? I will not enter into any explanation of 
the numbers. You must do that for yourself. It 
would occupy too much time. I take them just as 
I find them — in the Prophets Daniel and St. John, 
and in the almanacks — I allude to the cycles of the 
sun and moon, Roman indiction, &c., which, are all 
sacred, for they are either astronomical or ecclesiastical 
and apocryphal. The Prophet Daniel's numbers are 
2300, at the end of which the cleansing of the sanctuary 
begins ; 2520, or seven weeks of great years of 360 years 
each ; 1260, the half of the foregoing. It is called the 
Therian period — 1290 is a slight increase of it — 1335 — 
490, or 70 weeks of years ; also 3 J times and 7 times — 
42, &c. The small ones are in general only the large ones 
difierently expressed ; thus, 3 J is only 1260 in another 
form; for 360, a sacred year, multiplied by 3|, makes 
1260, &c. 

" Moreover, the Jewish Great Paschal cycle of 84 years, 
multiplied by the Papal or Roman indiction of 15 years, 
gives 1260, the Therian period. 

" Now there are different ways of using these numbers. 
There is a large and small, or a universal and particular. 
Thus, for a man a day is a day and a year is a year ; but 
for a nation or a dispensation, a cycle is a day, a week, or 
a year. Its times are large merely because it is a large 
subject. If we were going to measure the duration of 
the world by 3J, we should certainly not call it 3J years, 
but cycles. Now let us take a cycle such as history points 
out, using our own established Protestant chronology as 
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an apocryphal revelation without any criticism whatever. 
If not quite true, it may have a temporary meaning. 
"Well then, the first great epoch mentioned in Scripture is 
the Flood, 1656 years after Creation. Take that for one 
time, and multiply it by 3J for the 3 J times. 

1658 
3i 



4968 
828 



5796 
Subtract 4004 Date of Christ's birth. 



1792 French Revolution or Crowing of the Cock. 
The beginning of the last day or week. 

How long does this day last ? The great Paschal cycle 
was 84 years. Call this week, for it is a week, heing 
merely seven multiplied hy twelve — a twelvefold week for 
the twelve tribes. Multiply this by Daniers 70 weeks, or 
rather by 69, according to the prophet's directions, reserv- 
ing the last or seventieth week. 

84 
69 



756 
504 



5796-4004 = 1792. 

" This is the same result over again precisely. The 
year 1792 therefore marks, according to this supposition — 
as yet it is only a supposition — the beginning of the 70th 
great week of Daniel, in or before the end of which the 
great judgment of all nations was to take place; add the 
remaining week or 84 years to this, and it gives you 1876, 
the end of the week. 
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" Now the Jews have two kinds of years, one is a year 
of 360 days, and the other of 384 days. There are seven 
of the latter in a lunar cycle of 19 years ; every 3rd, 6th,^ 
9th, 11th, 14th, 17th, and 19th year is embolismic, and 
has 13 months, or two months of Adar, namely, Adar and 
Ve-Adar. Now 1260 years embolismic (the Therian 
period) are 1344 common years. Again, the Victorian or 
Dionysian period — a fine dramatic cycle, with which our 
Queen's destiny seems connected — is 532, the produce of 
the solar cycle, 28 multiplied by the lunar cycle 19 (Vic-^ 
toria was bom in 19, came to the throne in her 19th 
year, 19th century). This 532 marks the epoch of the 
great Justinian reformation of the old Roman law, and 
the beginning of the Le\'itical era of the Middle Ages,. 
532 A.D. ; add the Therian period to it in its double form 
— common and embolismic — ^that is, 1260 and 1344, and 
you have 

532 632 

12(30 1344 



1792 1876 

" This one shows you the beginning, the other the end 
of the 70th week. 

" 1344 being the official date of the foundation of the 
Order of St. George — the most splendid apocryphal type 
of the destruction of evil that we have — ^being nothing 
more than an EngKsh version of Michael and the Dragon, 
it follows that the Victorian period added to 1344 brings 
us down to 1876 — 1344 X 532 = 1876. This order 
is an aristocratic or chivalric type of the Church of 
England itself. 

"Moreover, take the date of the foundation of the 
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Homan See in 42 a.d. and count 70 weeks of years, or 490 
years from that epoch, and you have 42 + 490 = 532 a.d., 
the epoch of the Justinian Reformation, at the close of a 
Victorian cycle. Divide this into a five-act drama or four 
£ngers and a tri-une thumb, and you have 



42 ^ 
70 



112 
70 

182 
70 



Foundation of Roman See. 



^ = 4 weeks of Decades. 



252 
70y 



•Constantino establishes Christianity 322 End of Pagan Empire. 

70 



392 A 

70 
^ = 3 weeks of Decades. 



462 
70 



/ 



532 Justinian Eeformation. 

" Thus the whole Christian era is arranged numerically 
:and dramatically to our own times, according to the foi^- 
mula laid down apocryphally in the King of Books. Coimt 
back 322 and you have the death of Alexander the Great, 
who corresponds to Constantino, as he prepared the 
Eastern Empire for the reception of the Logos or great 
Logical revelation, which exercises the right of judgment 
•on the former — revelation by voice and vision. With 
Alexander went Aristotle, the father of logic. Count still 
farther back, 532, or with an intercalary 4, 536, and you 
have the commencement of the old Dramatic or Logical 
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era, when tlie drama was founded by Thespis, the second 
temple of the Jews by Zerubbabel ; and when Confucius, 
the great Chinese philosopher, appeared to teach his 
philosophical religion. At this precise period throughout 
the world reason began to escape from prophecy, Yoice 
and vision, oracle and fable. But I will not go farther 
back lest I become obscure, as many things require 
previous explanation before that portion of the subject 
can be made clear. There is an intercalary or cabalistic 
nimiber of 4 years, for instance, to be illustrated. That I 
leave, and return to the history of England. 

"England being a smaller subject than the world or 
the empire, the numbers must be reduced. But they are 
shortened by rule. England is a tenth — one of the ten 
horns of the empire. Its numbers are therefore a tithe. 

" Now the numbers are tithed merely by pointing off 
the last figure— 230.0, 252.0, 126.0. The numbers thus 
reduced apply to the history of England, and they are 
precisely the same as the large nimibers, as a miniature or 
reduced likeness is the same as the full-sized portrait from 
which it was taken. The smallness of the si^e does not 
falsify the likeness so long as all the proportions are pre- 
served. 

" Take, then, the great eras of our history, the era, for 
instance, of the establishment of our woman's Church by 
the woman herself, Elizabeth, in 1562, the date of the 
Thirty-nine Articles as given in the Prayer Book, and 
add the reduced Therian period 126 to it, and you have 

1562 
126 

1688 Epoch of Protestant Revolution, 
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when the Protestant constitution was definitely settled 
by the accession of William of Orange to the throne. 
The first epoch was merely the settlement of a Church. 
The next was the settlement of a Church and State. 
Add another 126 to 1688, and you have 

1688 
126 



1814 End of Revolutionary war. 

" This is emphatically called the Epoch of Restoration 
and the peace over all Europe. The importance of the 
epoch is as yet not sufficiently understood, and therefore 
I will not dwell upon it. But it is a memorable epoch, 
strangely mentioned three hundred years ago by the astro- 
logers, and repeatedly alluded to in their writings, as you 
no doubt remember to have heard from Senior. Besides, 
it is the last of the six thousand years, counting from 
Creation in lunar years of 354 days, according to the 
Jewish mode of reckoning ; for they had three kinds of 
years — sacred years of 360 days, and their two common 
almanack years of 354 days and 384 days. The latter is 
the embolismic year, which comes every two or three years 
to make up the deficiency of the former. Six thousand 
lunar years come to 1815, the epoch of European peace, 
and the commencement of an era which England, more 
than any other, had the honour of introducing. 

The numbers 2300, 1260, and their difierence, 1040, 
are astronomical cycles, which bring into perfect har- 
mony the solar or tropical year, the lunar month and day. 
This, I believe, was first demonstrated by M. de Chesaux 
of Lausanne, as stated by M. Court de Gebelin, author 
of the " Monde Primitif." This 1040, or 104.0, must 
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not be OYerlooked. Let us apply it in the same manner 
as the former number— 

« 

1562 
126 



1688 
104 



1792 Beginning of the great Revolution. 

The former pointed to the end of it. Moreover — 



1603 Union of Scotland and England. 
104 



1707 Union of the two Parliaments. 
126 



1833 First Beform Parliament. 

" Again, the tithiag of the great number of 2300 will 
show you the beginning and end of the 70th or great week 
in the following beautiful manner. This number specially 
refers to the cleansing of the sanctuary, or a war of opinion. 
The Articles of the English Church are dated 1562 ; 
those of the Scotch Church, 1646—7, when the West- 
minster divines drew up the celebrated Confession of Faith, 
which is the standard of the Scotch Church. 

1562 1646 

230 230 



1792 1876 

These two numbers, 1792 and 1876, are merely the old 
numbers which we foimd by a different process when 
taking a bird's-eye yiew of mundane history. 

" The beginning and the end of this week of judgment, 
when all the nations are shaken, kings deposed, govern- 
ments subverted, laws changed, opinions confounded, faiths 
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overthrown, and old principles eradicated, may also be dis- 
covered in tlie following manner. Take the number of 
days in the great Therian period of 1260 years, equal to 
460,205 days, reduce the nimiber by tithing to 46, i,e, a 
thousand times tithed ; you find 46, a most apocryphal 
number, being the number of days in Lent, the number 
of years in the wilderness ; i.e,^ till possession of the land 
in the 47th year, and double the great period of 2300. It 
was at the end of 40 centuries that Christ came and in- 
troduced the Christian dispensation. At the end of 46 
centuries, Mahomet, the second Moses, appeared with 
the sword and took possession of the land enlarged. This 
number reduced is 4.6. Multiply the Therian period by 
it in the three following modes : — 

1260 X 4.6 = 6796 — 4004 = 1792 
1260 X 4.66 = 6871.60 -— 4004 = 1867 
1260 X 4.666 = 5879.160 — 4004 = 1876. 

Our old numbers again, with an intermediate date, well 
known to students of prophecy, but which I must pass 
over at present. 

" One more formula, and I have done. Take sacred years 
of 360 days, and common years of 365|, and treat them 
as follows : — 

360 365|- 

4.6 4.6 



2160 2191 

1440 1461 



1666.0 1680.1 

3J Therian period. 3J 

4968 6040 

828 840 



6796 —4004 = 1792 5880 —4004 = 1876. 
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The same nmnbers once more, being the beginniiig' and 
the end of the great week of judgment. 

" I do not pretend to prophesy firom these nuniberSy or 
to specify what is going to take place, for I really do not 
know, nor do I even wish to know. I would rather 
remain in ignorance of fiituritv, for it is mach better for 
US all. But there are general views of futurity, sach as 
distinguish wisdom from folly, which it is better to baTe 
than not to have. It seems clear to my mind that some 
important crisis for the nations is at hand, that the 
gradual overthrow of old-established opinions and institu- 
tions is preparing the human mind for a new era of 
greater light and greater Catholicity than bas ever yet 
appeared in the world. The olden times were times of pre- 
judice and separation of nations, provinces, sects, and par- 
ties, by means of seas, moxmtains, lakes, rivers, languages, 
&iths, and interests. These obstacles to social union are 
now rapidly disappearing, mountains are being levelled, 
seas and oceans are becoming the great highways of 
nations, bigoted creeds are dissolving even before a vague 
and indefinite philosophy, which, though altogether un- 
satisfectory, is yet more consonant with human feelings 
than the bigotry and intolerance of the dark ages, either 
of Christianism, Jewism, or Paganism. And the natural 
conclusion from these well-known facts is simply this, 
that we are approaching a universal era, in which breadth 
of mind, largeness of idea, capaciousness of faith and sym- 
pathy will distinguish the new generation of men from 
that which preceded it. This era is the fifth great act of 
the Divine drama, vulgarly known amongst our fanatical 
forefathers as the Fifth Monarchy, which some sanguinary 
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fools attempted to commence before the fulness of time by 
means of swords and guns and other monstrous weapons, 
and still more monstrous passions, but which can only be 
introduced at the appointed time by the gentlest of all 
means, the most delicate but efficacious of all expedients^ 
It will cause the greatest revolution which has ever taken 
place, but with so little stir, uproar, noise, or bustle, that 
none but the intelligent will be able to perceive that any 
change is taking place at all. Dogs and horses will not 
perceive it as they perceived the French Revolution. 
Children and women will not be afraid of it, for it will 
take place within us, in the invisible world where the 
kingdoms of heaven and hell are both to be found, and 
where evil must first be thoroughly subdued before good 
can be reaKsed in the world without. 

"I have only one more remark to make, and that 
respects our Queen, her Church, and her Parliament^. In 
this country, the Parliament is a sanctuary. It establishes 
the Church ; and Christianity is * part and parcel,' as the 
legislators irreverently express themselves, * of the law of 
the land.' Now the numbers of destiny point to two 
critical events for each, a climax which befals every im- 
perfect system in one way or other. The Jews, whoso 
bigotry was intense, used strong language, or had it given 
them to suit the times, in reference to their climacteric. 
They called it the abomination of desolation ; that is, the 
Gentiles in their sanctuary. Ours is just the opposite.. 
The Jews in our sanctuary is the climax ; we can go no 
farther. It is no longer the sanctuary that it once was. 
A great revolution is impending. .As Christians, the Jews 
are our extreme opposites. As Protestants, the Catholic a 
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are our extreme opposites. The Catholics in the Church 
are, therefore, the corresponding climax to the Jews in 
the State ; for the Jews are a temporal, the Catholics a 
spiritual, people, and they hoth antagonize our two-fold 
Church and State. When these two parties are both 
found standing in the sanctuary, then the end is approach- 
ing. * Let them that are in Judaea flee to the mountains,' 
that, is the higher doctrines of the Church ; ' and let him who 
is on the housetop not come down,' for the end is at hand. 

"It is impossible that Protestantism can stand with 
two such ideas in its bosom. Indeed, it is no longer the 
Protestantism or Christianity of our fathers. I think it 
better, a change for the better and not for the worse, but 
still it is a crisis that puts an end to an old system. The 
desolation of Jerusalem was good for the world. It put 
an end to the old pagan system of sacrifice, first in the 
Jewish Temple, to be afterwards consummated in the 
empire ; and the termination of a mere national system of 
Protestantism, founded upon very narrow principles, and 
nourishing intense bigotry and hatred in those who cling 
most devotedly to it, is a good for society at large, to be 
followed by the termination of other narrow and exclusive 
systems, such as those of Romanism, Jewism, Dissenterism^ 
and Infidelity, which are all barbarous, tending to alienate 
man from man, to cherish intolerant and tyrannical habits, 
to destroy the religious and spiritual character of 
humanity, and to create and to justify uncharitable feel- 
ings, language, and behaviour, attempting to satisfy 
the soul of man either with a cruel and ferocious or 
uncharitable religion, based upon material meanings of 
spiritual words, or with none at all. 
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" Though I promised to conclude with my last numbers, 
I cannot resist the temptation to give you one more series, 
because it corresponds with one which dates from the 
establishment of the Roman see, as given above. The 
following calculates from the official date of the commence- 
ment of Protestantism, and works with the number 42, as 
the other with 70. I give no opinion at present respect- 
ing the analogical meaning of these nimibers, for I am 
afraid of going astray. I merely give the facts ; you 
may draw your own conclusions. 

1520 Official date of Protestant Eeformatioii. 
42 



1562 English Reformed Church — date of Thirty-nine 

42 Articles, founded by a woman. 

1604 Union of Scotland and England. 
42 



1646 Church of England abolished — Presbyterianism 
42 dates its origin. 

1688 Protestant Church and State — Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Constitution. 

Then three times 42, for the thumb or fifth, being triune,^ 
brings down to 1814, the epoch of the peace ; another 42 
would lead to 1856, which is 1260 from the date of the 
introduction of Papal Christianity into England in 596, 
under Gregory the Great. 

"I may remark that a discrepancy of one year is- 
a matter of no importance, as chronologers are obliged to 
count as kings count, taking a portion of the first and 
last year for one each, that is two. Thus one year has a 
sort of triune character. 

"In respect to the 3 J, or Therian period, in its smallest 
form, 3 J years (sacred) being equal to 1260 days, I may 
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quote tlie following remark of Lord Bacon : — 'After every 
three whole notes (of music), Nature requireth for all har- 
monical use one half note to be interposed/ As Z\ years 
are equal to 1260 days, so 3J days are equal to 42 hours, 
of 12 hours to a day, or 84 with 24 hours to a day. By 
such means all the apocryphal numbers harmonize.'* 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

MORE ABOUT THE DIVINE DRAMA. 

*' TF all that you liave told me be not true," said Edward, 
"I may well ask witli Pilate * wliat is truth ? * You 
pile evidence upon evidence, like Pelion upon Ossa and 
Ossa upon Olympus. It is all inexplicably curious, except 
upon tbe supposition that it is at least partly true. If all 
tbese facts be mere coincidences, then we are all coinci- 
dences together, and the organs on a man's face merely an 
accident. History, I see, must be written over again. We 
have no historians ; we have merely coUectors of fortunate 
or imfortunate accidents, which, according to their phi- 
losophy, might have been different if it had not been for 
this good man or that great rogue, this wise man of an 
emperor or that fool of a monk, and the greater fools that 
listened to him. How very different from old Herodotus, 
who describes all things as happening by ordination of 
the gods ! How very different from the wise man, Moses, 
who made all things take place by Divine predestination, 
even to the hardening of Pharaoh's heart ! These are the 
wisest historians after aU. But how do you account for 
the numerous contradictory chronologies ? The Catholic 
chronology is different from ours." 

" Each has its particidar phase of truth," said Benjamin. 
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" They are perhaps all false together historically, for the 
great beauty of a revealed or apocryphal truth lies in its 
anagogical or poetical meaniiig. Its literal meaning is 
mere dross. Moreover, had there been only one literal 
chronology and one mode of calculation, it would have 
spoiled the riddle entirely. There would have been no 
riddle to solve, and therefore no wisdom to demonstrate in 
the chronological construction of the drama. It is there- 
fore purposely entangled upon different principles — one 
for the Jews of the West, another for the English Pro- 
testants ; several for the Eastern Jews and the Catholics. 
But the leading chronologies all work apocryphally, as I 
have shown you with our own. This apocryphal character 
of the chronology is one reason why the Apocrypha has 
been rejected; for its chronology is very obscure. But the 
whole chronology of the Bible is apocryphal, and the real 
or historical cannot be determined. So that if the 
Apocrypha be rejected for its confused chronology, the 
whole Bible may be rejected for the same reason ; and 
there is no heresy in the Apocrypha which may not be 
matched with a greater from the other two divisions. 

** I will not at present attempt to illustrate the different 
chronologies, partly becau&e of my inability to do it to my 
own satisfaction and partly because the opportunity is not 
suitable. I may state, however, that our own Protestant 
chronology, being the dramatic fifth, is most scientifically 
perfect, as has been demonstrated by La Place himself, in 
his ' M^chanique Celeste,' torn. iii. p. 113, where he shows 
that our epoch of Creation, 4004 B.C., is a great astrono- 
mical epoch, when the great axes of the earth coincided 
with the line of the equinoxes. The Jewish epoch of 
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3760 B.C. for Creation, makes Christ come in a great year 
of jubilee — the 50tli Calippic period. The Septuagint 
makes Him come precisely at the end of a great Roman 
indiction of fifteen years of days, every 365 years being 
reckoned one in order to make it universal. For imiversals 
count by great periods, eras, and cycles, as individuals 
count by small periods, that is, common days and years. 
365^, multiplied by 15, give 5478, which Cunninghame 
makes the precise date of the Birth of Christ according to 
the Septuagint. The Constantinopolitan date is thirty 
years more — ^the age at which Christ began his ministry. 
Sacred years of 360 days, multiplied by 15, give only 
5400, and this brings the number down to the dates of 
Hayes and Jackson and others, who make the time 
shorter. The parties themselves are not aware of the 
principle upon which the discrepancies are arranged. It 
is merely a cunning entanglement of the chronology by 
the Universal Manager which occasions the varieties ; but 
as they are all methodical, and not merely capricious 
entanglements, they are all true, just, and necessary for 
our final instruction, as the evidence of Divine superin- 
tendence will be much stronger, when the principle of 
interpretation is discovered, than if there had been no 
entanglement at all. The Jewish great Paschal cycle of 
84, multiplied by the Roman indiction 15, gives the 
1260, and the Jewish Jubilee period of 49, multiplied by 
the Greek Calippic period of 76, brings you into the 50th 
Greek period, the jubilee of slave redemption and restora- 
tion, the precise period when Christ was born, the law 
was abrogated, 'and Jewish bondage dissolved in Greek 
liberty — so much for variations. 

VOL. IT. A A 
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" Mystery or apocryphy is the great motlier of liimian 
reason, tlie source of civilisation itself. No nation ever 
became great that was not trained by it. The oracles of 
Greece were the womb of philosophy, a temporal and 
mystic revelation from the Polytheistic Deity. The 
Egyptians and Greeks, in remotest ages, were most devout 
and reverential believers in the oracular responses, and 
these responses were admirably contrived by Divine 
wisdom, in combination with himian reason as its co- 
operative medium, for promoting the cultivation of the 
poetical and the logical talents of man. The analogues 
and anagogues employed in oracular phraseology were 
splendid, and caused the people to think most deeply; and 
this thought gave birth to poetry, which is the immediate 
offspring of the analogical faculties. Spirituality dies 
with the oracle, and materiality begins. In the numerical 
eras, therefore, oracles are necessarily suppressed, the 
imities of the Divine drama demand their suppression 
whilst that era lasts. Notwithstanding, the apocryphiea 
or mysteries fly about us in all directions, though we are 
not aware of it. Everything in existence is possessed of 
a soul. The most foolish customs and habits, the most 
absurd and ridiculous rhymes or current phrases, are all 
pregnant with meaning not yet discovered. 

" The world is full of apocryphal writings, and tradition 
is full of them. Our legends, our songs, even our nursery 
rhymes, are apocryphal. By apocryphal I mean what 
the word itself means — mysterious and prophetical, hid for 
ages in the bosom of the Father." 

"Why," said Edward, "you have already astonished 
me so much with your solutions of riddles, that I am now 
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prepared for anything. Come along. I will give the 
interpretation of ' The House that Jack built/ and prove 
it not only a prophecy, but a most admirable epitome of 
ecclesiastical history." 

" Well, here it is. * This is the house that Jack built ' 
(Jack or • John is the grace of God — ^the house is 
the Church). 'This is the malt that lay in the house 
that Jack built ' (malt is the word or grain in its 
literal sense; it lies in Comlaw House, the Church, 
not ground into flour for food, but rather prepared 
for fanatical intoxica,tion, as beer or spirits). 'This 
is the rat that ate the malt that lay in the house 
that Jack built' (the rat is the heretic, or dissenter, 
or private thinker, that presumes to eat or judge for 
himself respecting the Word). 'This is the cat that 
killed the rat,' &c., (the cat loves milk, and therefore is 
the follower of the cow, or Church, that distributes the 
milk of the word ; it kills the rats or heretics). ' This is 
the dog that worried the cat ' (the dog is the fanatical 
Nonconformist that barks at and annoys the cow and her 
followers). 'This is the cow with the crumpled horn, 
that tossed the dog ' (the cow is the clerical Church, that 
gives the milk of the Word ; it tosses the Nonconformists, 
and hands them over to the civil power : the crumpled 
horn is a defect in the forehead, or understanding ; the 
cow does not understand her own milk). 'This is the 
maiden all forlorn, married to the man all tattered and 
torn' (the female and male population in a sad and 
melancholy plight under the instruction of the defective 
Church). 'This is the priest all shaven and shorn' (no 
mistake about that, the Roman Catholic priesthood : now 
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comes tlie climax). *■ This is the cock that crowed in the 
mom, that waked the priest all shaven and shorn,' &c^ 
(the cock is the Grallic cock, whose crowing in the first 
French Berolution alarmed the Soman Catholic priest- 
hood, and roused them fix)m their bed of slumber). Xow 
this is the most perfect epitome of Church history I haTe 
ever met with. Let us say it over again, with the transla- 
tion or anagogical meaning in our minds : ^ This is the 
cock that crowed in the mom, that roused the priest all 
shaven and shorn, that married the man all tattered and 
torn unto the maiden all forlorn, that milked the cow with 
the crumpled horn, that tossed the dog, that worried the 
cat, that killed the rat, that ate the malt that lay in the 
house that Jack built.' Talk of the divine ^Raphael! 
Kaphael never produced a sketch so perfect as that. I 
would rather be the author of 'The House that Jack 
built,' knowing what I was about, than of any one of 
Kaphael's cartoons. But I believe the author is unknown, 
and he did not understand his own inspired production. 
It is apocryphal." 

" Is this not as good as the others?" said Edward. ** The 
analogies are beautiful. The name of Jack is the very 
best that could be chosen — grain is the legitimate emblem 
of Revelation. It is malted by the Church, and kept in 
sacks, or articles, and canons. The rat is the common 
type of the turn-coat heretic or apostate. The cat is the 
conservative that adheres to the old house, in spite of all 
its corruptions, declensions, backslidings, and misfortunes, 
and, like a born believer, never meddles with the malt, 
*t but contents itself with the milk, or pure childish faith 

and acquiescence. The dog is a perfect type of the bigot. 
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faithful, but narrow-minded ; indiflPerent about tbe house, 
but true to his own little faction or master, and willing 
to serve him, right or wrong. The milk is for children 
who dispute not, but drink in faith, nothing doubting ; 
and the cow that administers is the priesthood to perfec- 
tion. The horns are the persecutive spirit evinced by 
priesthoods in all ages, dogs, or barking bigots, or assail- 
ants being their especial abhorrence. The maiden and 
the man are the people ; and marriage being the founda- 
tion of society, the priest who marries them is the repre- 
sentative of the founder of the present order of things, 
or the order that was before the cock crew. It is a most 
beautiful production ; I have repeated it a himdred times 
without ever seeing the meaning of it before." 

" There is meaning in everything," said Benjamin. " The 
cock is a famous bird. This very cock that crowed in the 
morn is mentioned in the Talmud ; and Mahomet saw it 
when he made his journey to heaven on the beast Al Boreck, 
that the prophets ride upon. He found it in the first 
heaven, and he says that whenever this cock crows all the 
cocks on earth hear it, and crow also. It is therefore the 
terror of kings; for when the French cock begins to crow, 
the other cocks in Christendom crow along with it. You 
might go farther, but it would be considered as trifling, 
although it cannot be proved so. Nothing is too trifling 
to the great and universal, the unwearied Spirit, who is 
daily and hourly employed in making spinning Jennies 
to spin threads for spiders' fly-traps. If there was any- 
thiug too trifling for Him, the world could not exist, 
the child could not play, the kitten could not frisk. 
Luther's name and arms are among remarkable things. 
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Luther, poor as lie was, had, like most of tlie German 
peasants, his armorial crest. The device was a hammer 
striking a rock. Now the apocryphal word says, *My 
word is a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces.' 
What device could have been more appropriate for a man 
who broke in pieces the rock of the corrupt, the dis- 
sembling and apostate Peter ? The Reformer's arms were 
an apocryphal prophecy. Moreover, Luther's father was 
a woodman that felled trees with an axe, and his name 
means 'free' in Greek. He freed or emancipated the 
Church from the Latin translation of Revelation, and 
brought in the Vernacular or Protestant Bibles, and along 
with them liberty of thought to a partial extent. 

*' Calvin's name is equally striking and significant. It 
is derived from Calva, ' the skull,' the same as Calvary, and 
therefore Calvinism very appropriately finds its settle- 
ment in Scotland, the north-west limit of the line of 
civilisation, the extreme counterpart of Jerusalem. 
Calvinism, like Jerusalem, has its five mountains, com- 
monly called its five points, and they correspond precisely 
to the five stages of the great drama. But they confine 
themselves to one-sided views, and interpret materially 
the spiritual language of Revelation, thus making that 
fearful and revolting to the senses which is delightful to 
the spirit. Who can dwell in everlasting burnings ? Who 
can drink champagne in the drawing-room when demons 
are employed in roasting men, women, and children bodily 
in the kitchen ? It is all right for original revelation to 
use this language, for it is the text or riddle to be ex- 
pounded by reason ; but for reason to preach from the 
text without translating it into its higher meaning, only 
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shows that the reason which thus acts has not received the 
spirit of interpretation, nor the mission to teach the truth 
to the world. The riddle is true, but the interpreters 
are wrong ; and there is not a more perfect synopsis than 
Calvinism in existence if you take the text alone, without 
the Calvinistic spirit. The Calvinistic spirit, like the 
Eoman- Anglican, and every other partial, local, sectarian, 
material, sectional spirit, is bad. But the five points of 
Calvinism, like the five acts of the Divine drama, the five 
mountains on which society will rest for ever, are mytho- 
logically correct.'' 

"The dramatic five are beautifully represented in the 
nobility of England, who are the types of the new gene- 
ration. There are only five orders of nobility — ^baron, 
viscount, earl, marquis, and duke : two of these are 
double, like two of the five senses. These duplicates 
make two spiritual orders — bishop and archbishop; the 
first being the duplicate of the first of the five, and the 
other of the last. The sovereign, being a unit, is not 
reckoned amongst the- collective orders. This organiza- 
tion of the aristocracy, or elect, is perfect. But it is very 
evident that men did not ordain it upon any intelligible 
principle, or in pursuance of any system. It is the result 
of what is called accident. But this accident is merely 
the slow and sure growth of ages under the inspiration of 
God, who regulates every minute particular of the great 
drama with the nicety of a skilful artist to whom trifles 
are of immense importance. The utility of these trifles 
lies in this ; that man at last discovers through their in- 
strumentality the elements of eternal truth, the principles 
of that wisdom by means of which he becomes partaker of 
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the Divine nature, and governs the world in conjunctioa 
with God — ^no longer defying, resisting and counteracting 
Divine Providence, but co-operating with it for the perfec- 
tion of all things." 

"The energy of man would be wonderfully increased,"* 
said Edward, "were this imanimity of mind to be 
effected. But it never can be effected by means of 
abstractions like these. Such things are for the few. 
The people at large can never take an interest in 
them. But so soon as such abstract ideas harmonize 
with concrete reforms which the people can. compre- 
hend and appreciate, then the work of reformation will 
go on right merrily ; and methinks they do go hand ia 
hand with moral and religious regeneration of no noiean 
import. The idea of the dramatic government of society 
points out a time of imiversal regeneration, in which both 
Church and State will be thoroughly reorganized ; and if 
your time calculations be true, or even approximating 
the truth, there seems to me to be but little time for the 
work that is to be done. Men, and women and children 
too, will have to work like engines. There is all the 
filth of Church and State to be removed, the dead car-^ 
cases and old bones and relics to be taken out of the 
churches and chapels, and the sanctuary cleansed and re- 
consecrated over all the land ; the graveyards to be dug 
up and ploughed up, and the gravestones and monuments 
of death to be destroyed ; the houses to be purified, the 
person to be cleansed, and the garments to be renewed ; 
good-manners to be taught to rich and poor ; private 
pride and extravagant sensuality to be converted into 
public magnificence ; the house of God to be decorated 
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for tlie people at large with the works of ^rt, which are 
now secreted by the wealthy, who live in palaces of 
cedar whilst the tabernacle of God is dwelling in 
tents/' 

" All this, and more than this,'' said Benjamin, "must 
be done, or I should not be satisfied. But I make ample 
allowance for extravagance of hope on my own part ; and 
even though in interpretation I do go a little to excess, I 
do not on that account go wrong, but merely go too fast, 
leaping too hastily to conclusions which are substantially 
just, and sure to be realised in the end. You and I may 
talk a little extravagantly when we imderstand the lan- 
guage of mystery; but vulgar minds take everything 
materially in doctrine, although they themselves are in 
the constant habit of using metaphor in common conver- 
sation." 



CHAPTER LXXX. 



ADAM WITHOUT EVE. 



*'TT certainly is a very strange tiling/' said Edward, 
"that all the Churches of Christendom, speaking 
on the average, are merely a species of rag- shops and 
catacombs — rags and bones, rags and bones wherever you 
go. There must be some meaning in this, some typical, 
analogical meaning, hitherto overlooked by the Christian 
world. These things would have polluted the Jewish 
Temple. Our manifold Gentile Temple seems ftJl of 
corruption. 

" It is a Divine metaphor,'* said Benjamin, " speaking 
a great truth to the poetical mind, but as usual nothing 
at all to the vulgar mind, which cannot read symbolical 
language. Rags have long ago been compared to self- 
righteousness, a righteousness peculiar to all the Churches, 
for they ever praise themselves and condemn their oppo- 
nents ; they are tattered Churches, torn to pieces with 
conflicting opinions, most intolerant prejudices, and 
unhallowed and uncharitable antipathies. They have 
not yet found the fifth, or imiversal translation of the 
Bible, which reconciles all differences, and, as the sea 
embraces aU the rivers, receives into its comprehensive 
bosom all the streams of the Spirit, however apparently 
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contradictory they may be. The sea never says to a 
river, 'I will not receive you; your waters arc not 
orthodox, they are apocryphal; they arc not divinely 
inspired, they are full of anachronisms, interpolations, 
and heresy/ — No ; the sea is not a bigot ; it opens her 
bosom to all the rivers, for they are her children. Such 
is the great Bible — the Bible of nature and charity. It 
comprehends all revelations, mythologies, and sciences; 
it is written by the finger of God from l)eginning U) end ; 
is all inspired to him who has the spirit of interpnjtation 
to read it. But to him who has not tliat spirit of inspira- 
tion, there is no inspired book in existence. 

" When men have this spirit of inspiration they seo 
Divine truth everywhere, but especially in those universal 
departments of thought which have been instrumental in 
forming the character of nations, or which have run 
down the stream of time from generation to generation, 
as if marching on under Divine guidance to the great 
consummation of the universal drama. Such is revela- 
tion, Jewish and Christian. Such also is Grecian mytho- 
logy, the apocryphal divinity and prophetic character of 
which is to me self-evident. And even if wo fail in apply- 
ing it to individual cases, it is sure to apply to a principle 
at last. Thus, for instance, the fable of Andromeda (the 
ruler of men) on the rock exposed to the sea monster is as 
perfect an analogue of the Protestant Church, and there- 
fore of Victoria, its representative, as a modern painter 
could devise. Victoria is bound to a rock in more senses 
than one. She is the head of the Protestant Church, which 
is the spiritual Peter — that is Paul, whose basilica in 
London stands in the centre of the habitable world, the 
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centre of a greater world than that of Rome, Trhose world 
was not universal. She is bound on this rock, for she 
cannot move ; as a woman she has no power to speak in a 
doctrinal Church. The monster of a vague and unprin- 
cipled universalism is even now opening its jaws to devour 
her, and it must inevitably accomplish its purpose if she 
do not find a deliverer. That deliverer I believe she will 
find ; but time alone must prove whether this hope or faith 
be well founded or not. Meanwhile, Andromeda is bound 
on the rock, and the sea monster is attempting her de- 
struction. The sea, in the language of analogy, is popular 
agitation and universalism — disorderly when agitated, and 
without a monarchal head ; Homanism, of course, also repre- 
sents it, being only nominally Catholic. Victoria is in 
another apocrypha represented by Selene, the moon, or 
Church, exposed to the dragon which St. George, or 
Hercides, or Perseus, or St. Michael destroys; all these 
fables are one, and are all resolvable upon one common 
principle. 

"Every representative character, however, represents 
both a good and an evil, and the evil which Victoria repre- 
sents is the female headship of a doctrinal Church. This 
is an inversion of the Eternal Law of Nature. In this 
capacity she is quite helpless, as also is the Church which 
she represents, which was from the beginning a woman's 
Church, with a lay or material head. For woman repre- 
sents Nature. Victoria glories in the name of the 
'Defender of the Paith;' at least she sends it forth on 
her coins throughout the world, and blazons it abroad. 
But what faith does she defend? What faith does she 
hold with such a bench of bishops, such a convocation of 
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clergy, sucli a conge d^elire,' and such theological conten- 
tions which she cannot allay ? And with what 'sreapons 
does she defend this faith, even when she has discovered 
what it is ? We know nothing of the defence, we see no 
defence, we hear none, we feel none. It is a stolen title 
or misappropriation. She has no more right to it than 
the Pope has to the title of Sovereign Pontiff or Christ's 
Yicar upon earth. They have both the right of possession, 
which is nine points of the law. So has the thief when he 
puts your purse in his pocket. But then he wants the 
tenth. 

" As for the Pope, he is equally inefficient. It is not 
good for man any more than woman to be alone. The two 
principles are inoperative apart. He is quite as incapable 
in one respect of ruling the Church as Yictoria is. He 
is but a post stuck up on a cross road, which can only 
say what has been printed upon it by order of the 
council of similar men. However, he has abundance 
of ' rags and bones ' in his * Old Curiosity Shop.' He 
is 'Old Curiosity' himself, and he keeps old coffins 
with curious lids and more curious contents, heads of 
apostles, toes of evangelists, tears of the Virgin, nail 
parings of very ancient martyrs, and entire bodies of 
modem ones ; all of which he exhibits for a living. He 
has given up theology as something too deep for him, and 
he has taken to politics, which are more in conformity 
with his material talents. He has become a police officer 
— a Pontifical policeman. He has left the river or stream 
of life, and gone to the dry land, which is more solid. lie 
does not agree with the river, old fisherman though he be. 
He cannot wade and he cannot swim ; and withal his boat 
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lias a tendency to sink, like Peter when lie saw his Master 
walking on the sea. So he prefers the land, where he 
thinks he does wonders, intriguing with politicians after 
the manner of men, signing leagaes with tyrants, with 
secret articles to deceiye other tyrants, all members too of 
her own mystical body — ^the Boman, apostolic and infal- 
lible ! The Spirit has left him, he has become a layman. 
Nevertheless he is still infallible, as he always was — ^Infal- 
lible in going catagogically downwards instead of rising 
anagogically upwards. He descends into hell, amongst 
the spirits in prison — the prison of politics and material 
philosophy. He must be translated, Kke Bibles and 
bishops, into another language and another See. Bome 
must part with its universality for a season, never to 
be restored till its ruins are built up, its breaches re- 
paired, and its dwellings, its suburbs, made fit for the 
habitation of the children of the Free Woman. 

The clergy say that the age of types and shadows is over ! 
They were never more numerous ; we are surrounded by 
them ; and from the vaidts of the cathedral to the cock on 
the top of the steeple, from the filth of our lanes and our 
alleys up to the corruption of our courts, all, without an 
exception, is typical of a spiritual fact. Even the clergy- 
men's dresses are typical. And the bones and the coffins! 
oh, they do speak powerfully to him who understands the 
language of the heavens! When incense and a pure 
ofiering is presented in our temples, they will be much 
purer than they now are and much better attended by the 
poor. But even that will be only for a time. It will 
vanish into an everlasting translation, into a pure and a 
permanent meaning, when we get back to the place from 
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Tvliicli we set out, where the law of Nature reigns for ever, 
and where we shall find the tree of life — a tree so large 
that, as Mahomet says, a branch of it hangs down into 
every man's pavilion, and supplies him with every species 
of fruit — a beautiful truth which the fools of the West 
laugh at, because they have not the soul of poetry/' 

" The restoration of sacrifice," said Edward, " will be 
tantamount to the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land. Indeed nothing more is necessary to accomplish 
that restoration than merely the restoration of the law of 
Moses to its eventual explanation and complete fulfilment. 
That fulfilment has certainly not been made, notwithstand- 
ing the vague and meaningless assertion of our Christian 
divines. If the law of Moses were fulfilled it would be 
understood. But is there a bishop in Christendom that 
knows anything about it ? Is there one who can even tell 
me why there were five pillars at the entrance of the holy 
place, and only four at the Holy of Holies ? why there 
were forty-six boards to the Tabernacle, and other two 
additional for the comers ? Such directions were very 
special, and the Spirit was minute and absolute in respect 
to numbers and measurement. Everything was done after 
a model in the heavens, or the spiritual world, and could 
not be altered. It is absurd to talk of the fulfilment of 
the law so long as all such matters are unexplained. The 
law is merely suspended during the Christian era. It is 
revived with the restoration of Israel, and all its rites 
and ceremonies are performed anew until even the 
minutest particulars, every jot and tittle, are understood 
and fulfilled. Its revival, therefore, is imperative. It is 
as certain as the restoration of Israel, which is the law 
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people — ^a people who can never be gathered under a 
gospel, for the gospel has no gathering mission. It 
scatters Israel, and the law gathers them. The same 
spirit rules in both, but with two different manifestations, 
to be finally reconciled and married, as man and 
woman, law and liberty." 

" Beautiful ! " said Benjamin ; " that is truth/' 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 



LAW AND LIBERTY. 



*' ITHHE restoration of Israel is the hope of the world," 
continued Benjamin. " Israel is the people of the 
law — ^the Divine law — ^which is eternal. "No other law 
can establish peace in society. National laws are merely 
the puerile experiments of children — the petty intrigues 
of minds actuated by local and selfish interests. What 
is national cannot be universal. Nothing less than uni- 
versal or imperial law can establish peace on earth and 
good-will amongst men. Universal, law is Divine ; and 
the people who live under this law are Israel. It must 
prevail in all nations alike. It must put an end to all 
national eiclusiveness ; all selfish, intriguing, and specu- 
lative diplomacy ; all protective and restrictive laws, for 
securing advantages to ourselves by withholding them 
from others. It must regard kingdoms as tribes of one 
imiversal nation, enjoying equal rights and privileges ; 
and its principles must be such as the human heart 
approves of when not corrupted by sectarian prejudices^ 
political partizanship, or the selfish passions. 

"I do not pretend to say what this law is, in its 
details ; but it is the Divine law of God for mankind at 
large, and not a mere local or partial law for a particular 
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" The estabKslmieiit of this universal or imperial law is 
the fifth act of the drama. Its coming is first heralded ; 
and then it comes with power ; when, I know not. But 
its coming is as certain as the rising of the sun." 

" It seems certain to my mind," said Edward, " every- 
thing is tending towards imiversality, even the infidels 
themselves are moving in that direction, although they 
might laugh at the dramatic and methodic manlier in 
which you teach the doctrine. But you have this advan- 
tage over them; that whereas you are more imiversal, 
more liberal, and more charitable than they, you are at 
the same time more organic, definite, religious, and or- 
derly than the Tories themselves — you marry the two 
great eternal principles of law and liberty." 

" That is what we ought to do ; we are not in the way 
to the Temple of Truth," replied Benjamin, " if we are 
not aiming at that residt. Liberty is not pure if it be not 
married to law ; and law is not just if it be not married 
to liberty. They are bridegroom and bride — the law being 
the male principle, more powerful and vigorous ; liberty 
being the female principle, more beautiful and endearing. 
Revelation has come from the spirit of the law, and 
founded the Church with a very austere and forbidding 
character, because it has not yet united with the bride. 
But it always speaks of her coming, prepared for her 
husband. She is Gentile, inspired with the spirit of 
liberty. She comes from mythology ; that is her Gentile 
beginning. Por both must be traced back to immemorial 
times. Poetry is the Temple of Nature, and it has a free 
spirit, not checked by the laws of prophets or apostles, or 
general councils, or creeds, confessions or articles of faith. 
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She speaks as tlie Spirit gives her utterance. It is 
through Greece that we look into the childhood of poetry, 
as it is through Israel we look into the childhood of reve- 
lation. Law and liberty afterwards assume more definite 
forms. But this is then beginning in the history of civi- 
lisation. 

"Poetry takes the definite form of mythology, and 
forms a Gentile religion, and the form of a drama which 
realises or embodies the dreams of the imagination. This 
drama, therefore, becomes at last a bride to the bride- 
groom ; the first of his four brides ; for she has a reli- 
gious character and origin, and she is gradually prepared 
for her husband by a long and mysterious course of 
training. 

" In Greece the Temple of Nature and Liberty, that is, 
religious liberty, originated, as in Jerusalem or Mount 
Sinai originated the Temple of Law in religion. The two 
temples progress together like a boy and girl not yet 
arrived at maturity, and therefore not in sympathy. 
Orpheus, Hesiod, and Homer laid the foundation of the 
lyric Tabernacle and first epic Temple, contemporaneous 
with Moses and Solomon, respectively. And then, pre- 
cisely at the same time, when the Jews were building 
their second Temple under Zerubbabel, the Greeks were 
laying the foundation of their dramatic or second Temple 
imder Thespis. The Jews were told that their second 
would be more glorious than their first. This was said to 
the male; but what is spoken directly to the male is 
spoken indirectly to the female. Accordingly the drama 
is more glorious than the epic, for in it the Logos per- 
sonally appears and converses with man. Having, how- 
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«ver, its own fourfold destiny of suffering to fulfil, the 
Greek drama was subverted like the Jewish Temple, but 
it rose again in the Middle Ages, or Roman Levitical era, 
in its Levitical form, assutaing the character of a sacred 
drama, and taking the name of mystery or apocryphy. 
The mysteries were patronised in the Middle Ages by the 
Church itself ; and thus constituted the first or abortive 
marriage of the Church and the drama, a prelude of what 
is to take place in a more satisfactory and permanent 
manner in the fifth or universal era." 

" It is very beautiful," said Edward ; " a most remark- 
able destiny. There seems no doubt that the drama is 
the bride of the Church. But what is the specific reason 
for investing the drama with so sacred a character ? It 
is very far from being at the present moment a sacred 
institution. It is the very Temple of Ribaldry." 

" It is the Temple of Amusement, for such persons as 
mixed society consists of at present," said Benjamin. **But 
it is built on the Rock of Ages — the Peter of the Church 
\miversal. It is built upon faith." 

"How so?" said Edward. "You surprise me now; 
and the players and the dramatists of all other men appear 
to me to think least of faith." 

" And yet without Divine faith of the very highest order 
the theatre cannot exist." 

"Explain yourself." 

" I will. Every dramatic plot is constructed upon the 
supposition that an all- wise, just, and parental Providence 
watches over the affairs of men, and deeply interests Him- 
self even in the little concerns of young men and maids, 
-disposes of each according to his sovereign pleasure, and 
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carries the hearts of all in his hand, turning them whither- 
soever He will to accomplish the ends of his wisdom in 
the mysterious or apocryphal government of the world. 
Without such a hasis to rest upon, no dramatic structure 
could be erected. Even the Atheist when he constructs a 
drama builds it upon the Everlasting Rock, and all the 
while that his heart and his head are both denying the 
very being of a God or any intelligent universal agent, 
he is writing his apocryphal play upon the very funda- 
mental principle of all religion, that the eye of God is- 
always upon us, neither slumbering nor sleeping, and that 
He interests HimseK in all the pantings and longings of 
our tiny little hearts." 

" The Temple of Faith to be sure it is," said Edward. 
" The second Temple is more beautiful than the first, as 
woman is more beautiful than man. It comes closer to 
the heart, like woman herself. She is the second Temple, 
formed after the man. At present she is suffering the 
curse pronounced upon the woman by holding a place of 
inferiority, subject to the scorn and contempt, oppression 
and persecution, of her sanctimonious but equally corrupt 
husband." 

" True," said Benjamin, '* but the curse will be removed,, 
and the marriage will be consummated between the ChurcH 
and the drama. But this* is only the first of the four 
important unions. The next is the political law, or 
state, represented by Rome, the liberty of regulating 
society by human laws. The next is the saloon, which 
embraces the whole question of social liberty, chivalry,, 
etiquette, and good-manners, represented by Prance ; and 
the fourth is the exchange, which embraces the whole 
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question of commercial faith and probity, the liberty of 
commerce, represented by England. These are the five 
mountains of society, each of them has a faith peculiar to 
itself, upon which the peace of society and the happiness 
of individual life depends. The first, the third, or the 
fifth, according as you happen to count or modulate, is a 
husband to all the rest, for it involves the idea of Divine 
supremacy or absolutism. The other four are human, 
female, and free, involving the principle of himian liberty 
in harmony with law.'^ 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

MORE MYSTERIES REVEALED. 

"TTOUR idea begins to assume a definite form/' said 
-^ Edward, " and I can see the possibility of its being 
reaKsed. Tbe probability is also great. But its very 
nature forbids any attempt on the part of man to realise 
it alone. It is a Divine and human work.'' 

" That is just its character," said Benjamin. " Faith 
sees it and believes it, and looks for its realisation. But 
it does not attempt to realise it alone. There must be the 
Divine manifestation, before any human effort in the 
matter can be legitimate. All great institutions have 
been founded by this two- fold agency. It is now fashion- 
able to smile at it ; but the more men smile and sneer at 
sacred truths, the more ephemeral their laws and their 
constitutional governments are. We live in an age of 
infidelity, materialism, ephemeralism, and decomposition. 
Our humanity wants divinity, and therefore it has no life, 
no permanency in it. Moses and Aaron must both 
appear again. These are the two principles, or Uving 
heads, of Church and State. They not only personify the 
two great principles, one of which is one-fold, the other 
four-fold, but all their recorded works or doings are my- 
thological types of what must be done for human society 
to accompUsh its restoration." 
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"It must be so," said Edward, "if the restoration of 
the Jews be the hope of the world. But the mode in 
which the work will be done has always puzzled me. I 
firmly beKeve that it wiU be in a way very difierent from 
what we expect, and much more simple than we are apt 
to conceive, for there is a propensity in human nature to 
seek the complex and the difficult in preference to the 
simple." 

" I do not presume to say how the work will be done. 
But every man has a right to judge from the anagogue when 
once he perceives it. Now we have already seen human 
nature personified on a great scale in the history and con- 
stitution of human society. I think I could show you a 
similar personification in the work of Moses. But I shall 
merely give you one specimen at presenlfJas a sample of all 
the rest. Let us take the ark, the most mysterious of all. 

" Jeremiah was ordered to hide the ark in the mount of 
Moses till the day of its restoration. There it remains, 
and there it is preserved. This mount of Moses is Sinai. 
But St. Paul says Sinai is Jerusalem — the capital of the 
Holy Land. It is therefore the head of man, for man's 
body is the Holy Land. We shall therefore find the ark 
in the human head. The ark was four square. These 
are the four external mountains of the face — ^the nose, chin, 
two cheeks, and brow. On the face of the ark (it is called 
a face) stood two mysterious cherubim of glory with 
wings. These are the two eyes with their eyebrows and 
eye-lashes." 

" Most complete," said Edward ; " aU but the Shekinah, 
which stood between the cherubim. This is a difficulty, 
I should imagine." 
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'' I should regard tliiB as an insarmoiiiitable difficulty/^ 
said Benjamin, ''were there not a nose on the human 
countenance, between the two cherubim of glory, and 
were it not the office of that nose to do just what the 
Shekinah of the ark did — smell the sweet-smelling savour 
of the incense that was offered. It may seem irreverent 
to compare it to the nose ; but it is a fact that the Lord is 
represented as smelling the sacrifices, and being sensuously 
delighted with them — metaphorical, of course; we are 
on metaphorical ground entirely ; we must keep up the 
metaphor. But of all the senses there is none so pure, 
so sensitive of evil or of good, and so mysteriously 
sacred as the sense of smell. The nose, when pure 
and comely, is a noble organ ; when otherwise, it is 
a ditch between the cherubim. It is therefore clothed 
with a peculiar shame and dignity, which render it 
unutterable as well as inviolable. It must not be 
touched. It may not even be wantonly or irreverently 
spoken of. Amongst all nations an insult to the nose is 
an unpardonable offence. Besides, the smell perceives 
more deeply the evil of corruption than any other sense. 
It hates it with a perfect hatred. The eye can look at 
corruption and the ear can hear of it without much pain, 
perhaps even without any positive pain at all; but the 
nose turns from it instantly, with profound abhorrence. 
It is therefore the great representative of perfect purity ; 
in fact, the only representative of purity that the face 
contains. With this explanation you see at once how 
beautifully complete is the analogy of all the parts of the 
ark and its contents, not even excepting the Shekinah 
itself, which is, perhaps, the most perfect of all, although 
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at first it presented the greatest difficulties. These three, 
the eyes and the Shekinah, stood on the lid of the ark, and 
this was caUed the mercy-seat — ^the face or countenance 
of the Lord — for the face of the Lord and of every good 
man and woman is the mercy-seat for ever/' 

" It is very beautiM/' said Edward ; " too beautifiil by 
far to object to, even if objections started to my mind. I 
must muse on it in solitude for a season.'* 

" When we have been well fed with our spoon meat, we 
shall get richer food indeed, such as that which Scandi- 
navian heroes are promised in the Hall of Odin- Yalhalla^ 
the Hall of Heroes." 

"What, nectar and ambrosia, drunk from human skulls V* 
said Edward, laughing. 

"Ay, just so,'' said Benjamin; "don't you love such 
banqueting ? Nothing to me is more delicious. Of all 
cups to drink wine from, none to me aflfbrd so exquisite a 
relish as those that are formed of a human skull. How 
delicious to quaff it off as it comes pouring out from the 
pot of manna — the drinking spout of the glorious skull- 
cup ! Delicious beverage ! I could not live without it. 
But more than that, the heroes of Yalhalla dine for ever 
on the flesh of the Boar Serimnar, which is renewed every 
day. The Talmudists also promise such a treat to the 
Jews. This boar is the earth itself, which we eat for ever 
without consuming it. We shall also eat one another, 
and roast one another, to make the flesh more palatable. 
All this will take place in the city of Gimle or.Asgard — 
the Jerusalem of the Edda or Scandinavian Bible ; an 
apocryphal revelation of no mean authority." 

" There is one thing," said Edward, " that I have par- 
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ticularly marked tliroughout our long conversation. You 
have never once spoken to me of death or a future state. 
Wliat is all this to me or to you, or to the dying and the 
aged, if we leave the world before it be realised ? " 

" Did Moses ever speak of death or a future state out of 
this world ?" said Benjamin. " Does he ever even once 
allude to it ? Israel has nothing to do with any other world. 
This is its Promised Land ; its hopes, its promises, its pains 
and its pleasures are all connected with this world alone. 
The world is not to be deserted, but converted into heaven 
for ever, iloses tells the people of his time, three thou- 
sand years ago, that (hey would be scattered and sold into 
all nations, and afterwards restored. He did not say their 
children would be so treated, but they themselves. There 
is more meaning in this than preachers are aware of. It 
is the highest of all philosophy. Men, when addressed 
from the pinnacle of the Temple, should be addressed as 
being living for ever on this world, which is their ever- 
lasting inheritance. Death should be overlooked entirely, 
for it has no positive existence. Mankind is a great re- 
producing unity, in which the individual and universal 
nature reciprocate by life and death, the succession of day 
and night, rising and going to bed ; and the old man who 
is just expiring is as much interested in the subjects of 
which I have been treating as either you or I, for he will 
return to life in a young body. The drama goes on for 
ever ; so that even in death, as Swedenborg's revelation 
apocryphally teaches, we carry on the movements of 
earth in a spiritual translation ; we progress by transla- 
tions, but the original idea is never lost sight of. The 
translations only raise the understandiiig to higher and 
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purer meanings, and the thinker is raised along with 
them. But this will be all better understood when the 
new puberty comes. At present it is a dark subject. But 
do not suppose that Moses was wrong when he represented 
Israel as living for ever in this world, and made no allu- 
sion whatever to another. Moses is the first and greatest 
of teachers, and the man who can read Moses understands 
the highest and the deepest of all mysteries. Live here 
as if you were to live for ever, for even if you die you will 
come back again. But do not forget your duty, for you 
will be treated precisely according to the manner in which 
you respect it ; even to the thousandth part of a grain will 
the measure of justice be meted out to you. So beware I 
Fear, but hope also ; for eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
the happiness in reserve for the human race when it has 
^one through its ordeal of evil, an ordeal indispensable 
for its instruction in Trisdom — the wild root of the tree of 
life.'* 



CHAPTER LXXXni. 



COXCLUSIOX. 



FrRTHER tlian the foregoing we shall not record of 
the conversation of the two young men. It was 
deeply interesting to them, however iinentertaining it may 
be to the general reader. Bnt it became so very wild and 
apparently insane at last, that we should be afiraid to 
publish it. Benjamin expatiated fluently and eloquently 
on the pleasures of cannibalism ; he talked of eating 
human flesh and drinking hxunan blood, and roasting men 
and women, and drinking from their skulls, with so 
serious a manner and so impassioned an air that the 
people in the park, who frequently overheard him, seemed 
to regard him as a species of maniac of whom Edward 
had the care. 

" Poor man ! " said a lady, as she looked round after 
liim. " One keeper's not enough for him.'' 

"And the other one humours him too, as if he 
acquiesced in all that he said," replied her companion. 

" Ay ! there's wisdom in that," said the other. 

Our two heroes perceived the impression they were 
making upon the hearers, and smiled at the singular 
reputation that they were acquiring. 

" They believe it all in a literal sense," said Edward. 
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" No doubt," said Benjamin ; " and yet these very- 
ladies use the same language, and talk of roasting one 
another, and drawing each other over the coals, without 
over suspecting that they themselves are mad. How 
stupid people all are if you just take them one step 
heyond the common sphere of every-day life and conver- 
sation. Let's have a song after all our mystics, meta- 
physics, and anagogues. I'll give you one that I wrote 
the other day in a frolicsome humour. Well, what do 
you think of that song ?'* 

" I am not at all surprised at the subject, but a little at 
the tune and the model,'' said Edward. 

"I thought you would," said Benjamin. ''But you'll 
find the type and the antitype on pretty good terms with 
one another at last. There is a humorous as well as a 
grave view of the destiny of man. God has made man a 
cheerful and a laughing being, the image of Himself, and 
the revelation of the humour, the wit, and the plaisanterie 
of the Divine nature is reserved for the last, when the 
tragedy of humanity transforms itself into comedy, and 
full atonement is made to human reason and human feel- 
ings for all the suffering which we have experienced in 
the school of evil. It will then be seen that the various 
transformations which truth . has assumed in different 
countries and in different ages have not only been pregnant 
with instruction, but the disguises full of endless material 
for wit and humour for all future generations. Good- 
nature will bring them all forth, and bigotry alone will 
scowl upon them till it be shone out of existence. 

"As for the civilised Jew, he has travelled from the 
East to the extreme West, like the Son of Man. But he 
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has not yet been married to tlie Gentile woman. The 
gold king miist marry the gold queen, and when they are 
married, better marriages for both men and women wiU 
follow. The union of Jew and Gentile is the beginning 
not only of a new era, but of a new system of marriage. 
It is the greatest change which the world has ever yet 
experienced. But all things must go on as they do till Ml 
power be given firom on high to change them. When the 
clock strikes the hour, then is the time ; but not before." 
This subject naturally led them to think of the two 
young ladies to whom their hearts were evidently attached. 
But here insurmountable difficulties presented themselves 
to each. The time for marriage was not yet come. 
Edward's obstacles were still as great as ever. His father 
proposed to remove them by exchanging Eva for Sappho; 
and Edward loved both the young girls so well that he 
would not have objected to this arrangement had it been 
practicable. But it was merely transposing the terms 
of the equation without solving it. Sappho's objection 
seemed to be a mere trifle, for there was really no differ- 
ence of faith or even of opinion between him and her. It 
was merely nominal But the nominal was enough to 
prevent the possibility of a union in the present state of 
their minds. Besides, Eva had succeeded in prepossessing 
Sappho's mind against marriage. Eva herself disliked 
the thought of it so early in life. Her idea was that 
marriage was merely for middle-aged or old people. She 
did not want to be a mother, or a matron, or a house- 
keeper. She preferred being a maid to anything else. 
She liked the poetry, the spirituality of love, but she was 
afraid of its temporality. She would rather court till she 
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was tired of courtsliip, and then marry, to preserve her 
from ennui, than deprive herself for ever of the luxury of 
pure courtship love by hastily entering into the mar- 
riage bond. She believed, with Goldsmith, that the days 
of courtship are the happiest days of our lives. 

" Why then shorten these days ?" said Eva. " Let me 
enjoy the poetry of love as long as I can, and then I shall 
sink into the prose afterwards. Besides, I am too much 
of a child myself to be a mother to children. I would 
rather be a mother to men and women. They say the 
child is the father of the man and the mother of the 
woman." 

Benjamin was of Eva's opinion upon this subject. He 
was afraid of early or hasty marriage. Besides, he had 
not finished his travels, nor had he chosen a profession, 
and his income was scarcely sufficient for the father of a 
family. He was ardently attached to Eva, and Eva 
returned his affection. But there was no engagement 
between the two, nor any other understanding than that 
of the eyes. And even this was sometimes doubtful when 
Minerva was present, for such was the reciprocity of affec- 
tion bet iv^een the four, that we are unable to say whether 
a positive individual preference existed in one of them. 
It was also a matter of doubt, in Benjamin and Edward's 
mind which would be the most suitable matches. For as 
Benjamin was a species of Jew himself, it seemed more in 
consonance with the great universal marriage on which 
he himseK delighted to expatiate that he should marry a 
Gentile than a Jewess ; whilst Edward, being a Gentile, 
might, with great propriety, marry the Jewess. But then 
again, Benjamin was only a Jew by faith, not by blood 
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or deecent, and Eva was a Jewess by blood. Here again 
the propriety was restored. And ttus they were puzzled. 
Not being able to solve the problem, they determined to 
let it remain unsolved until they returned from their 
Orecian expedition, or perhaps even longer. Meanwhile, 
they had no idea of the possibility of a transfer of affec- 
tion to others. Their cases were too peculiar to be in 
danger of rivalry; but the doubt that still remained 
whether one or the other of the two would be the final 
choice was admirably calculated to supply that indis- 
pensable quantity of uncertainty without which the 
passion of love is apt to wither and decay, like a 
delicate flower in a still and sultry atmosphere, when 
it is no longer fanned by the gentle breezes which give 
freshness to its petals and vigour to its stem. 

Meanwhile the position of our four lovers may be said 
to constitute a sort of quadratic liquation. Perhaps the 
ladies may be able to solve it. We leave it in their 
hands for a season. 



We now close our task, having developed according to 
our ability the leading idea of a coming age of universality, 
or charity, under the name of the Coming Man. Whether 
that man will be personified by an individual, or a series 
of individuals, or a system, we have not inquired. It was 
sufficient for us to treat of the predominant feature, the 
ruling spirit of the dispensation to come. That it is one 
of charity and imiversality there can be no doubt; that 
we have well developed the idea may be a matter of doubt 
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with many. Let some one else succeed and complete it 
if we have failed. It is a germ of life, which will grow 
with time and with the culture it receives from the human 
mind. 

It may be supposed by the thoughtful reader that in the 
leading personage the author is merely delineating him- 
self, proclaiming his own merits, and asserting his own 
pretensions. Every tale-writer no doubt, more or less, 
identifies himself with, the leading character of his tale. 
He gives him the best of his own mind. But it does not 
therefore follow that he personifies himself. No one ever 
imagines that Shakspeare describes himself when he draws 
the character of Hamlet, or that Milton was merely 
delineating his own character when portraying that of 
the Son of God ; he merely did his best to personify a 
Being to whom so great a mission was given, and on whom 
so great a dignity was conferred. 

The Coming Man had been spoken of and announced 
in Parliament as a national man, and the vulgar idea of 
the personage since the parliamentary announcement has 
been nothing more than that of some national statesman, 
budgetarian, protectionist, cabinet maker, and debater, an 
inferior idea which the author of the foregoing pages was 
inclined to destroy or supersede if he could. In some 

minds perhaps he has succeeded ; in others not. He has, 

• 

however, merely given a programme of his own idea of 
the subject. To complete it the Man must come from the 
East to the West in five different stages, each stage bring- 
ing a new and original supply of light and truth to be 
added to the preceding. Each successive stage also pre- 
sents more intellectual difficulties than that which pre- 
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Tlu^ vxt^Erj^ !ta«( Irc^ v^ofiefL bit wiszeiihLyniiu &r seme 
^^ ^♦t V. trfu? fcri sl iaeqwait ifea rfiie Cimfzi^ 

*ii^ woqI^ IlTLfraftE first gsKr*- <nirr«fcTy and piiblicEcy ;» 
th^ nazn^. bat tii^ aszsLvr ins famKag' w£t& is many teus 

^nrw^jorr. Thk ^sXXec^re reader rf Ae liook will aLsi> 
ps^Tv^re act onrre tL^ tEe ^^esk ce &e zia]Be> does i^:c bek^c^ 
to lfI.*T2if:li zifjr to asT oilier indiridiaL It £$ pabiie 
pir^KfitT, aovl €fTerr macn u at Ebertr to p q aunifi ^ it as be 
maj ^>r eaiiu DTfiaefi has attenqited die drfmeafioa <tf 
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emlffMiiment (A the C<0adDg Itan ; bai in his hands it is 
n2ftifm2il onlj. The anthcv' of the pfecedin^ P^g^^ ^ i^^ 
content with ksii than nmreraaUtr, £dth, and eharitr 
without limits. If anr man can present a hirger idea 
than that which he has presented, the hirger will take the 
precedence of the smaller. 

What the author has done in the main he was conipeQed 
to do. With him it was not choice bat necessity, and the 
man in whom he has in part personified the principle 
of nnirersal Catholicity, is not the creatore of his own 
imagination, bat the personification of a principle which is 
growing in society, forced upwards to manhood br bigotry 
on the one hand and liberalism on the other, and sunned 
and showered by the mysterious agency of visions and 
revelations amongst modem prophets, whose mission, 
though now less respected and influential, is not lees real 
than that of the ancient prophets, who were stoned by 
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their contemporaries. Men always stoned prophets and 
always will, for prophets are stumbling-blocks who speak 
riddles and mysteries, and cannot be understood. They 
are an evil, for mystery itself is an evil ; but they contain 
the germ of a truth that would not grow without them, 
and religion and literature both owe their birth and their 
early training to the prophets of the Jews and the oracles 
of the heathens respectively; almost any other modem 
literarian would have treated the modern prophet and his 
people with contempt, and overlooked them entirely — him 
as an immeaning or intriguing scoundrel, and them as 
more unmeaning dupes and simpletons. The author 
merely differs from his contemporaries on this point ; 
time will tell whether he or they take the wisest view of 
the subject. If his opinions receive condemnation at 
present he will submit, he hopes, with tranquillity and 
resignation, but it is not likely either to revolutionise or 
materially modify his own idea of Catholicity, or his 
faith in its ultimate triumph. Charity is his motto, and 
by that he hopes to stand and to be actuated for ever. 
It is greater than faith, and it completes at last what 
faith attempts but cannot finish. 



The author had written thus far when the French cock 
crowed the third time and set all the other cocks a-crowing. 
But the fact suggests no modification whatever of the 
language which he has employed. France is the fourth 
stage or act of the geographical drama. It is therefore 
numerical in its revolution, and there the numerical theory 
of government ought to be attempted. But it is not 
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fimL It is noi the fifth. It wants the principle of 
sothoritj. It is mer^ pcditical or social, and therefore 
emnot sotre the proUems <^ society. England is the 
geographical fifth ; she Indes her time ; hat her reroln- 
tioii is peacefbL It is not effected hy mnrderoas weapons 
nor persoDal xidence of any description whatever. To 
her bdongs the rerc^tion of the mind, which alone can 
succeed ; bat it will not only derire osefol negative ex- 
perience ftt>m the nomerical revelation that precedes it, 
hot also affirmative experience in the benevolent, if not 
sacoessfiil, organic changes which the latter will initiate. 
Nothing is absolate, fotile, or nseless in the Divine 
eocmomy. Even the wrath and the folly of man work oat 
the righteoasneas of Grod. 

C^ermany , r^n-esenting the Collective or Universal Man, 
withoat the positive anity either of a capital or a sovereign, 
contains all the forms of government, civil and eccle- 
tiastical, within herself, and thos represents better than 
any other coontry " the empire," commonly so called. The 
restoration of this empire is the type or forerunner of the 
formation of the only true empire that this world can con- 
tain, and the only one to which the promise of dominion 
is given — " the universal empire of IsraeL" 



THE END. 
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